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’»R£ could be in our time no more 
. mportam preoccupulion than that which 
brings us here. To say that isn’t mere 
iwtilal parochialism ; it’s to recognize 
I ve undertaken something very difficult, 
wnift discuss Intelligenlly how we should 
« unlvorsily “ English " except in rela- 
|o an idea of the university, its place and 

ku i' n t° lir lll, P reoc dented world. You 
5 be Intelligent about what the university 
« except by being intelligent about the 
w disorders everyone reads 
tl» papers, nnd the menaces, not so 
us, with which our civilization confronts 
“Wn l suitably frighten) mankind. As a 
Wb of imparting my sense of the difficulty 
.* I Bcilitating economies I’ll read n news- 
«ilUng--actually it's a letter I wrote to 
"■w not long ago, when the kind of 
v*'* must give some attention to was 
w iy much in my mind. 

te yow leading article, “ The British 
iu ’J! 16 .' 10 '* one thing that is not snid, and 
"v B ?»r ,m P°n ant ' In ns absence what you , 
ground only for despair. ” Student 
•i .fll-j intelligently discussed as an 
*nmg Popular resentment generated by 
jinrik? a i nJ niay lead to greater 
ton»t k universities (and I hope there will 
“1 Sfld i ha * w S n ' 1 * lse, f cure lho disease 
’^oin^ whcP0 al * ‘he familiar manifesta- 
TjiruL "^nton destructiveness, the drug 
wWtNmS 0 ® 111 .promiscuity, pennisslveness, ' 
fcffsFSi Of the young for their 
, .“«iirU^? lJ SO on unabated- To 

ita ^olt is to promote blankness 
® a ^wt8tign' ie d sease “" fl ?d blankness is e 

ilSiftP 1 ? remedy and no possibility of a 
^ f yODr leadlna article mioht nrnnerlv 


the English School, which, you’ll have noted, 
gets no mention. I felt that something ought 
to bo said, the opportunity made something of, 
and some telling emphasis registered that 
should have a clear ad hoc relevance lo the 
occasion— the co-presence of The Times leader 
with Mr. Cecil King's pronouncement on the 
alarming portents of the age and their cure : 
hence my letter. For you it is only a reminder 
of what is perhaps the most formidable face 
of the problem we confront— the impossibility 
(even if given much more space than a printable 
letter) of stating it in a newspaper, or to a 
politician (nnd all statesmen are politicians), 
or to a committee presided over by Lord Annan 
or Lord Robbins, so as to gel it intelligently 
attended to. Even in talking to you, I find its 
depth and the kind of comprehensiveness— the 
reaching and branching out— that make it 
peculiarly complex for profitable discussion 
intimidating. - 

How, in an hour or so, can I, hope to, do what 
would be needed to ensure that tho particular 
approaches, moves, questions and thrusts 
that discussion Is engage a sufficient context? 
But I conclude from your having lionourcd 
me with the invitation to open this discussion 
that, knowing me to be interested in the theme, 
you know also what the general nature of my 
views-T-whnt my own considered approach— 
is. That helps : it licenses an elliptical economy 
on my part ; it frees me for a tactical flexibility 
—I needn't make a show of sustained expository 
method. . ' ' 

1 shan’t, then,, start by giving you a prefatory 


account of the sickness of civilization. I 
will turn at once to the centre— our centre, 
the focus of pre-occupntion for us, which is 
the university English School, I know I 
can’t assuiue that everyone who holds a post 
In “English” believes intensely that English 
Literature matters— believes that it ought to 
be a potent living reality in the present, so 
that to succeed In making it that would be to 
do something important towards remedying 
those disorders of civilized society which 
frighten us. I can, though, assume such a 
belief as common to us all here. But a peculiar 
condition of our time is blankness, aud it’s 
difficult not to catch some infection of it. Wo 
therefore, assembled here to discuss our 
responsibilities and clarify our sense of them, 
have to cultivate consciousness, that full and 
sure consciousness which manifests Itself In 
an ability to be articulate and cogent about 
our assumptions and aims and the grounds 
for , them, as about the methods by which the 
aims are to be pursued. The drive and 
insidious' suggestion of the age are agaihst 
what we stand for— which is a way of- saying 
that what we stand for is what the age desper- 
ately heeds. For ourselves ns well as for the 
blankly Or blandly questioning we have to be 
ready with the answers, even if the totality 
of tho. truth that, for us, these engage is unlikely 
to -qompel Immediate recognition.- I, am 
thinking, for , instance, of the profundity Of 
solemn doub( miraod by. Dr. George Steiner and 
Professor Daiches (representative intellectuals, * 
after ail) when they suggest that, contemplating 


" “hbin* i , i ,nn Ia entertained by (say) 
a L a Lofd^Annan, cteany influential- 
ma de r his views known. • not 
t» (uJ? J2E 8 ending M student unrest ", 
ay 2# fi rat of Ihe three ptobiems 

^ fnta . 1 . ia 9 several columns acres* 
rom you r leafing article will begin to 
JmoMi J i’SW the problem ,? how to 

^youn^nfSSyv 1 ^.®* * he Cenlrc whfch wh' ' 

I leadership and contain tht 

2$ fS conception or the prob 1 

JtejLf 8 < S tur ?^ disinheritance and the 
lo tt^T I. . ■*5® technologica-Benthamile 
- tlaiVLtt Mr- G«dl King does ariwuftti 
can be done, And-in fact 
unless .sbClety comfriits itsell 
8 itwSSu* c fi®ri of a new kind— the 
rS a, t «lucaied, well-informed, 
0, aSni J^H Cnl aI PubUc—a public that 
bL’^'Pcan ccli tor^ and newspaper 

fei (S? and rely on as well as fear. 
21^ Hfr organ for such an 

• w . ^ n wh'«! as g creativ. 

illitjfL 

u, .- -Cpbcern in writing that was punt 
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Auschwitz and Daclrnu and tho fact that finely 
cultured persons countenanced these horrors, 
a judicious mind sees reason for quostiouing 
tlio value attributed by Leavis to the study 
of literature. 

One can reply at once that this kind of 
comment takes no notice either of any views 
or proposals actually advanced or of the 
problems to which they are addressed, and 
that, whatever” cultured "—or ** cultivated 
may mean, no one contemplating the problems 
seriously would talk, or think, of tho appro* 
priate " solutions ” or remedial recourses as a 
mere mntter of arranging to increase the 
number of cultured individuals. But this is 
only negative. What positively docs one 
reply? What aims, claims and conceptions 
justify the Importance we ascribe to 41 English ” ? 
We need to be able to answer. -The reprp- ' 
sentative quality of the pair I have cited iB 
something we can't ignore: one of them, we 
may reflect, holds a chair In the Humanities, 
and 'both are distinguished minds in (he world 
of The Onatrflan, the New Srialesinqn, arid the 
Sunday magazine-sections. - that,- the world 
of enlightenment. Is the great enemy we have to 
fight, and to go on flghtlng, in what. 'from our 
side is the creative battle.; There Is no Stalingrad . 
to be achieved, over that enemy, but we can 
discredit Us cliches, disturb its blank to curia, 
find undermine its assurance— things which 
most certainly have to be done, and will only * 
be done if the creative purpose id us Is strongly 
atid articulately conscious .(which Js jo say, 
energized by a realisation, of what’s Involved}. . ! 

Well, here’s a cliche — l .tobk this instance 
from a letter in The Times- for December 21, - 
1968 -i ** University work falls into tfro- main - 
categories— conhibutions to knowledge at\d 
. communicating knowledge to stuiteiits.’V . i I; 
might, ;gs. you knOwi haVf found 
other places,^ !we hoar it whenever tHp natqre, 
of a unlverslty ls being discussed. It Is produced 
and accepted as a tesic axiom, arid We must ! 
aim hot only at discrediting it, but af driving 
it out . of ihe ! field flf. respectable disgpurse. 
If we countenance it evcn 'lacitly We qridorse ' 
Lord Robbins’s altitude tovfrvfds the stddy of 
literature— his way of recognizing^ tha ( English, 
the model or a unirereity being under cbn^iderft- 
tion, has claims to a place. English Pbihes 
under the Arts, and the Arts Wong tq (hat 
margin, which (the itsefultoess - of the -.ward 
” aesthetic” makei itself Teitjhere) wb allopath 
to the graces of. iife^.to- tbq higlvei 1 ampnities 
from which we derive (it’s pt^per to recognize) 
a sense of its. dignity. They d«eh* auenlion 
and Shouldn't:, be forgotten. - Lord,, Robbins 
tnakes the siifnifiCfinCe of hfr attifitdc perfectly 
plaint Pointing but ihaE t^o pdvanctfl&dt r W 
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‘'El * Inch ■nil- iichiiolni'K.il 
cnili/itiion mi nlwiun.ly depend. is not" the 
M> , c hi h, ii icss i»f .i uiiiu'iMiv. iiiul i h:i i iheiu- 
vh-aily needs in he provision too fur ;itlviiiMiij: 
iiml cniniiiiiMic.il in i! I lie .i\ nibble f-.iuiwfuilgc 
1,1 1 1 mi mii nai n re and vocty. lie I'niphati/c, l lie 
supremely idewim iiii|iMMance <>l pAtlmlnyy 
and (he Social Si ■ idles. 

Here, dt emu ^e, willium Mi-.p.ilin£ i( (ili.u's 
w liilt’s su iViylik-niMiil. he ilm|v a clue 1m ik in 
take up. Dm in complete my own emphasis; 
if we (Inn I, giving with conviction the strong 
positive grounds- -which means presenting 
tiintl serving in .iciion) nur own vciy ili fl’erain 
conception nt n uimcrsuy, explicitly repudiate 
Lunl Robbins s. we -.lull have resigned our- 
selves to ucccpiing i lie idea of English us a soft 
optron, with nil the futility ili.n involves. Lord 
Robbins has the world with him, and, whatever 
resistance professional priile and the sense of 
responsibility may oiler, the pressures and the 
insidious climate will prevail if Hie pride and the 
responsibility arc not those of a completely 
and strongly conceived function. 

I find myself from time (o time saying— 
/tome here may have heard me say— that we 
have to insist, and compel for English the 
corresponding respect (there is no respect us 
things are), that wc stand for » discipline of 
intelligence us genuine as that «r any of the 
sciences and certainly not less important. 

It was that tactical emphasis | had in mind 
vvhen, writing an essay on Anna Karenina. [ 
chose (bcfordiandj for subtitle; “Thought 
JL, Sipnificance in a Great Creative Work.” 
Hie discipline is stti pe/krh. But to insist 
cfleciivcfy on these tilings implies some sort 
of apprehension on the part of the enemy of 
a whole context that gives then) their meaning 
and force. So to turn now to the cliclij about 
uie two categories " under which university 
work falls— “ contribution to knowledge nnd 
communicating knowledge to students ” ; by 
it English is excluded from among serious 
studies. Neither Ific dislinclion nor the icrmin- 
olngy, the language, applies where English is 
concerned. When enforcing this assertion 
positively one is insisting both on the unique 
nature ot English as a uniiersitv study and on 
its central and basic importance. My aversion 
from the word ” leach ” prccedcd-ir was only 
intensified by— my acquaintance with those 
American notes on contributors ’’ that tell 
one that X or Y or Z - teaches ” Joyce or 
Thomas Mann or Faulkner or the Cantos at i 
lt,ls , or the other college or university If 
ones conani is essentialfy with literature ! 
one doesn t (lunk of oneself ns " teaching *\ 

One thinks of oneself as engaged with one’s 
students m the business of criticism — which, 
of I(s nature, is collaborative. The student 
on his part, ought to be able to think of himself 

Sr n S 0n »? ,n ?u ,0 t a ,«Jiaborativc community 
formed by the English School as u whole, 
undergraduates, graduate sluden is and pcmian- 
cnctcs : and the more, let me add parenthetic, i lly, \ 

ftnmt n r C fC nL ,1 £!„ U ln ! nsce,1t1s departmental J 
frontiers the better, the community being 

a model or paradigm of the ideal— for it doesn’t 

SSlf ^ ed n UCatet - Public thal (jdeal W ma kcs 

poMible at any time a performance of the 1 
function of criticism. The collaboration is 1 
essentially a creative one. ® 

,.^" d 1 dor V l contradict that when r say that t 

fig-W s J ou ! d ** itse,f as essentially c 
a ming ,n .Is work-in its total collaboration- c 

fJn^^Tki 11118 lhe (H ncUon ° r criticism in our \ 
Unre. /This proposiljon isn’t heroic crusading 

lufnit ™ bUt pracl !” 1 8°° d sen» and abso- s 
“JS ™ ll *« vis ^-vt* the bi-cate- r 

K® and Rabb, nscs. I don’t need to areue ii 
that there is no acquisition, no inking possession t 
of creative works without value-judgment, and s 


d rii.il jiiilgniviit-; c . hi t he l.ikcn mcr; they are 
ic null k* in genuine pci -im.il sell-cimiiiiiiineiit hv 
c each iiiulcn i fur liini-iclf. oi there is nn judging, 
>’ nml m> iicq uisitii in. s.» far as lie is concerned, 
c Nur need I ciahoraio the case alnuii the nature 
e of judgment ili. it some heiewill feel, perhaps. I 
y liaic insisted on too much. I will confine myself 
in a iiiifiim;il jciiiimfei, "I lie form of a judgment 
S bung This is SO. isn'i it V ”, the i|ues(ioii is a 
, request lor curroburaiion ; but ii is prepared 
. lor an answer in the form ” Ves, hut--", the 
i but ’’ standing for qualiJicm U jiis, reset va- 
; Hons, iiifdiiions, cm reel ions. Am! here wc 

i have the paradigm of the process by which the 

. poem (say) is established as something of 
common access si muling " out there ” in wliai 
! i* m some sense n public world. Wc ha\c m 
the same time a pregnant hint of the nature of 
the Third Realm nnd the way in which it is 
creatively renewed and kept in continuous 
being. In niy philosophical innocence I hit, let 
me explain, on this term ns a way of laying an 
cmpmtsis on lint creative human reality of 
significances, vulucs nnd non-mcnsurablc ends 
which our tcehnologico- Bent Ini mite civilisation 
ignores ami progressively impoverishes, thus 
threatening human existence. It is this blank- 
ness (nnd it manifests itself a great deal, both 
among the masses and the enlightened iflite, 
ns hostility) that r haw in mind when 1 speak 
oi spiritual Philistinism ”. 

Of course, we shan t make much impression 
on (no bi-enlcgorists, Annans and Robbinses— 
on cither the conscientious or the nncon.scicn- 
•ojis promoters of spiritual Philistinism — by 
tnlk about (lie nature of the existence of a 
poem. Indeed, it wouldn't he realism to count 
on making a decisive impression on them even 
by such fin address as I hope to have given by 
the lime I stop. Great changes are not effected 

r }^ 1cn 1 spoke of realism i was 
flunking of that truth, as well as of the need 

!n.rff UC i -P ni " c J laHen W s to flie promoters of 
Hf 1 ^ 1 PhdBtimsm at once— a challenge that 
Jit.* bc generally recognized to be one (for that 
s immensely desirable). To (ry again; I was 
thinking of the obvious irulh that, in such 
n world as that in which wc live, it is nnlv by 

-!l5- ,ll,,est understanding of what 
oi.i responsibility to that world is that we shall 

attemnf" u M llCei,W ! ° m:lkc R ^UHS 

attempt at discharging it. 

il nccd ! ? a rdly be said, with pro- 
fesslonni responsibility j n a Department of 

milter nf Jim ll,mk of an En ® lish course as a 
mat c of some poems, or a selection of novels, 

We m Z ; J T rtn,Cn ? ° rai!thois - ^ studied. 
K mri .nL f know ,bnt as guides and rcllow- 
Etiicfents of our studenis we are concerned 
with relations between works, between the 
|2S2 achievements of different authors, 
between different pasts, and between the past 

Don are T heSe '^‘^ of oo£C 

thought of as coming under 

nice th«, f. UtCrary H, * 0| y- Lc t say at 
once that I in not at all happy about what 

whatT'con^n^ " n<IC i lh “ head ’ or “bout 
wnat s commonly understood by Litcrarv 

History understood ", ns a matter of fact 

iff !hn! n0 .i a mislcadin e ^d. Indeed, i 
think that the question. What to Litcrarv 

History ?, is one that ail the members senior 

hi Ju s St u of an w** sciioii SUJ Z 

Tk S?9 d,| y m mmd. But I don’t think 
they will be making what they ought of it if it 

Son br K™ const ^ntly bacTwario.her 

VtSSSi liSreT 0 fUndamCnl “ l : 

It IS a question to which an Enalish Schnni 

is to formniLS ' ^ a “ ncr « e answer. This 

threw f ouT pro P° siti °n that I 

out earlier: that an English School ■ 
should conceive its business as being to perform 
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it iu make .1 seiuuis iillvmpi at |x*rf(irining. 
- riie ftintiion nf criiicKm in our time. For 
, I nglish Liicriiiure has its life in the present, or 
mu at all. It will be ” there ”, if it is in lx: i\ 

■ potent living reality, in a public (lint cures —mid 
vines intelligent Iv - about it ; and dial ii shall 
I’c a living reality it is the function of criticism 
10 ensure. The pcrfnuniince of that fund inn 
implies a cu I la hi native interplay, so tlun in a 
state 1 if cultural health there would be more 
than one i nielli gent critic practising —there 
would he a whole corps of them (and there 
would he an expectation in an intelligent public 
ol serious current criticism in the weekly 
journals and the newspapers). But the I'unciioii 
ol criticism will be far from fully performed if 
there is no critic writing who is not original 
in a major way — and “ original ” here means 
capable nf rite imim-siiing criticism that, 
however strong the resistance, can yet its 
essential judgments accepted by reason of their 
manifest irresistibleness. Only such a critic, 
in an age when a notable change in cultivated 
Jaste, predisposition and critical assumption 
is called lor, cun make the necessary judgments 
about the present out of 11 profound and vivid 
sense ot rite relation of (Ik present to the past. 

1 tun not counting on the presence of such 
n critic in every English School— or in any. 
The point I've wanted to enforce is that it 
y°'! Mbc absurd .Hot to make the most of 
j. S. Eliot. For il Eliot (lie re's my immediate 
emphasis) is a decisively original critic, and u 
critic of whom it may still bc said that he 
belongs to our time, the discussion of his value 
m relation to my argument entails a critical 
appreciation ol his whole achievement. I am 
a little embarrassed by my consciousness that I 
nave twice already in public disquisitions 
invoked E hot m this way-at Cheltenham 

EEf n .K y ? n r d * wo >’ ear s ago i" my Clark lectures. 
But that Tact, after all, only testifies to my 
confirmed conviction (lint the absurdity of not 
giving him to the full the attention lie so 
obviously challenges will he recognized bv 
everyone who confronts our problem. More 
h imriy hes there, and wc can't do without 
uni He screes incomparably well the need 
(o introduce into the student’s work from the 
beginning the organic structural principle or 
impulsion tin the form, necessarily, of per- 
ceptions and apprehensions that arc energies. 

1 3k! 10 growth and living organization), 
nr ™ : revc ! 1 . ,lcre r for « moment to the head 
or rea hsm. I have round myself from time to 
1 11c .omntenimg at Cambridge on the mon- 
tous iwreahsm of the expectation that i.s 
foi mully entertained of the imdergraduatc ihc 
u mentional fund oificial) nssumption regarding 

£J22 , | ol T adin « aild Owning he can 
b J “. sked r 10 B ct Jonc in his iw.. or 
offornvu; ,s ' o f .courso, only an unreal ism 
ra lormal demand : it means in practice that a 

dffi!d?.lS l 2i y B ' flcd ,? llldcnt ‘■■nn refrain 
dcudcdly hom overworking and get a bu st on 

Mn™/n CS Vn ,U in ° dds a,ld ends, illow 
“ Filsl » l Cambridge 

Sts? Iurc a. but ’ ns you know « 

lfitrii? * und ‘ vc 110 drt » b ‘ with truth. 

nEhftil! 0 WOr,C ' ) *’ mysc,f * 1 suppose. 

’ d a ) ereat dcn! of students. 

nec^strl d rnnH V Um Ct mc cmpllnsiz c this 
nlSn » y cun , dl li on ■ no one should be ad- 
n^r t0 • read . Etl 8 ,lsb at nny university who 

bent fo? n |b erS,ly qUa i Uy and hasn,t a P« sitive 

mlteJ ThZ StUdy ' y° U may «» 

unrealistic. I hope not ; for if you are 1101 

anT^reTevSnt 11 / With l ?? yie,din * conviction, 
nnfM ® re,evant tnte realism as to standards 

SI,^,hJ SSUe y °- U ^ ay 88 we,i ^cognize nt once 
& LT* ,a i OS, l and that Jt matters vc“ 

“are ?In^H Sh ,° U,d c , 0aceive the function 
mtad FES ■? Stand for ' 1 take lh “‘ =‘ S 

granted. I take it as granted too that ihe 


^ni(;rs in the school shnilW . 

the most part, persons ; m , • For at at.* 

piolit m discussing P |ca 'u , e *-j 

.students. 8 11 tt,lh ' 

When I say, ihen ih 
fod jlmi he belongs to ' 

niiimiy I mean soincthL £ 

|*ve”. The mison 
be properly cmijiaraWe m 

K* . prodtSsjlirtt 

Linsely m what the eonmniniiv il i - ix 
poult I shall revel l to later Imnirlj* 
lx: said, with regard to the 
as someone undergoing Hiah cr r H nt cpTil 
the problem of 
a,R * 

1.1" LIU ™ away wiih him toTS 
ntnrioiuly he airo.-ted radial"^ 
dcs'ra Me way, hy |,i s coilabor.L^! 
1 he function ol criticism at Hie present ib 
lo insist on an emphasis that I i D itS 
Seriously, 1 nlicres in the total collaborate 
he will have felt himself to be S in 
momentous consequences for the & 
work and his grasp of the truth thaUfth 

K Iffc. 1,01 at a,,> 

And this brings me back to where f M 
ol. I whs referring to the immense J 
m this matter of the relation be(Z 
present and the past and (Ik way in m 
organ ic (and therefore changing) h 
Literature exists, transcending the 11 past” 
present '* of empiricist comnion$crse 1 i?i? 
got hom Eliot, He offers to deal vu'ib tb 
themes, of course, in his best-known ihtom 
essiiys, the first two in Selected ErnysM 
of winch is widely supposed to be a ib* 
piece of thinking (’* theoretical triton 1 
but they nrc not, where the critic is in cktjj 
wlint I have in mind. 

i hey seem to me pretentious, confused c 
iinilluiuinnling, and to exemplify a bad Li 
ol French influence on Eliot, llitii it 
function and use is lo serve as dislingiilj 
examples of bad criticism. And this isi( 
for making an important point :it isao^nj 
aspect of Eliot's value for us that iotttfj 
critical recognition of what lie acltieiriq 
but entail adverse and severely limiting)) 
inenls. And it will certainly bc a great advinu 
to ti student to find himself, in the cjffl 
stages of his course, distinguishing ewlifilw 
in a context of preoccupation that ecu! 
I»iin lo do su with conviction, beiwxal 
modes of critical offer represented by, cn I 
one hand, “ Tradition nnd die Indiiifl 
Tnlenl*’, which has been found so impre^ 
quotable, and, rai the other, the essays mi 
seventeenth century. 

In pnrucular, it is the one on the " Mi 
physical Poets ” (a review of GrieoJ 
Mt'tuphy.wul Lyrics ami Poems) that iniiyi 
with pregnant effect illiuninales the .nit 
where there is a living creative continuity 1 
great literature, of the relation between 
present and the past, I ought to add ate® 
reference lo the help that, in another*® 
provided by J. B, Lcishman. Whea l 
it is something for which gratitude is due 
not just indulging in irony. Thai in so wf 
table 11 book ns The Monarch of JW/, pP 
student will in any case read for its d* 
scholarly usefulness, he should be P*® 
unwittingly by the author with a 
crucial dissenting judgment is to be 
u piece of good luck, and we show I* 
challenge as a locus classlcus. I say 
because for the student who sees imPP 
as inevitable and unanswerable an 
flashed in such a way as to become, awl* 
light til is magnificently that) on the dm® 


1 rhirism and that which answers poem contains no suggestion or any taxing 
tf of ” academic’', but an inner inlcllccluul duillengc, we can sec in the poetic 
fcfor him — an uclivc potency of the potentiality of the strongest presence of 
! r ' .i organizing imelligence in his thought: there is no paradox in the develop- 
f- alM ^ ok* ill that, starling here, culminated in Four 

it* sentences to memori/e of the Quartets. 

LcWiman throws doubt on , I m 110I lecturing you on Eliot: 1 haven’t 
;<■] r Flint’s commentary on the oeeii mslmctmg you. whatever the appearances. 

•.j • ilU form Ihe locul bens You see my embarrassing dilemma. I must, in 
^.i.’Cais 1 11 j my effort lo put before you what, relevantly 

J- . to our concern, I have in mind, inevitably works 

••Jptaee (Eliot having been with urbuiic n great deal in terms of exemplary illustration. 

*r'i«d ai iiDschnlariy (dues lie nut base Ins My jllust rat ions necessarily involve much 

jji ik good poems, whereas l here a re muny personal judgment; they arc pondered anil 

jy^Bihesc ksb?' and responsible, and t think them sound, but 1 

i don’t forget the “yes, but That is, 

m axe to grind. He was 1 011 «l«ir receiving enough assent Troni 

.‘rfmerely as a critic, but us a poet, or as you to serve my purpose, which is to define 

-‘iasif calls a “ poetic practitioner”, und vividly (and nut abstractly, which is 111 lact 

W»l <ht hack of his mind was tins : impossible) what I mean by the principle of 

“,‘ji earlier poets can « modern English life that should inform the student’s work— and 

tiiwcfltably barn r His prciweiipat ion w;iih the work of the total collaboration; the 
jay] faigdy explains both Ins cxidtuitun principle that seeks, feels for and develops 

i Kuphysieah. ami .that denigration nl nervous slrutflure ill the developing field of 

nhdi he continued inicnmilenll) lor tin s , nUy , cuinc l1cnrcs , to p u(tl]l g my f m ger 

'' {r}jafS ’ down and saying, “ There you hnve it ”, when 

iris academic blankness here matches 1 brought together that passage of Leishmun 

£St« blankness of the Snow world, and the two crucial sentences from Eliot's 

il* is dismissing is the possibility of an “The Metaphysical Poets'*. 1 haven’t been 

fi study of English Literature. Uy offering to lay down a syllabus. I know that 

Lift's a revealing metaphor) of Eliot's many kinds of ordering nnd arranging work 

:q interest as “an axe to grind” he arc compatible with Ihe spirit that alone can 

JU that it's arbitrary, and inimical to justify and save university English in the 

i intelligence. But in fact it's the world of enlightenment and Lord Robbins. I 

ijuofthe sensitized pcrcipiencc that any know thill emphases will vary. 1 know, too, 

£ 1 critic— and the student aims nl thut separate provinces have to be tackled ns, 

|ijb— takes to the past. Eliot's “axe to fur the lime, having the centre in themselves, 

fra that of the poet who was qualified and thut the specialist guide is needed. Simply, 

jjaud bent for the task lo which he the living principle, the creative and unifying 

cd himself : Hint of proving that some- principle of life, made strongly active as I'm 

happen in English poet ry after suggesting it should and could be, will affect 

iiK every patch in the total field of work and make 

1 Bws or inquiry into lhe nineteenth all the dificrencc. 

0 be incites to. and orientates lor. I’ll put I’m not, then, instructing you about Eliot, 
shough certainly the student won’t. The I’m pointing lo the grounds for my saying that it 
da point 1 have lo make is that the would be absurd nut lo make the most of him. 

«* value of Eliot's criticism in these Hut l ought at once to go on lo say that I 

MtfHxnlury essays is conditioned by also said : *' We can’t do without him.” If 

fy)* ” poetic practitioner's " und having we hadn’t had Eliot we should have had to 

Millions of aim and scope that that do without him, hut it would have put us under 

implies. They are wonderfully a serious disadvantage. The truism that English 

ti, but disciplined by the practitioner’s Literature has its life in the present or not nt 

t^Kiiboner’s) special interest, and sharply nil has to bc effectively asserted : it is basic. 

dieir importance lor us is readily If we have to hand the means of bringing 

Hi is given in two separate sentences in home strongly in the lace of Lord Robbins, 

®JPn“Tlie Metaphysical Poets ". One Lord Balogh and the enlightened, the force 

®*wnd in the essay) gives us the of the associated truth, (lull lifo is growth 

preoccupation of the modern major (nut economic growth) anti creative rcsponsivc- 

^poct: “The possible interests of a ness to change, wc should mc them. The 

raj 1 nil mi led J the more intelligent he is progressive's acceptance of the Tact of change 

^iwly that he will have interests : our has lor corollaty it contempt for tradition, 

^onis that he turn them into poetry, conceived us a timid clinging to old liubtls, 

niedilutc on them poetically. ” and implicitly posited ns Inc only nlterniilive. 

til , lls ' vknl h* preoccupation found That is why I avoid the word “ tradition ”, and. 

^ pevflnl to it in the seventeenth in speaking of die need lo maintain cultural 

The. pacts of the seventeenth continuity, insist that the maintaining, _ being 

214 successors of the draniwtisl.s of the either a strongly positive drive of life or pitifully 

> possessed a mechanism of sensi- nothing, is creative. Only in terms of literature 

would devour any kind of experience." can this truth be asserted with effect in our 

kwT « nccd lo emphasize in this world, nml the asserting must he, not a matter 

Jr 1 . '“O successors or the dramatists ” : ol' dialectic bid itself, in a patently illustrative 

*”■ * ostensibly casual wuy, it way, an assertion of life. And here I can state 

■ron the 1 critic who is n " poetic prac- the unique nature, and the central importance 

wakes quite plain what il is of English as a university study. 

Dsn n ■ ■ ^ R°. nnc ’ “nd registers in The problem of ensuring that the force of the 
original critical perception thut is truism 1 hnve appealed to tells as it ought rn 

dp3 P u r f lancc for us, as for every the student's work-in the work of the school 

~! ,era,llre - D matters u great ns a whole— points to the desirability of there 

it*. ‘ „ ® Donne is in question than being a major creative writer of our time who 

* (nought” and Ihe phrases deserves study us such. Well, we haw Eliot, 
that made the “ mctuphysictil the hist — the most recent— manifestation of 

« a ’ a * h| °nable theme in the days major creativity in our literature who died 

’ rarly poems. It points us back only the other duy. If his supreme work, 

of th7 ■ Sll ? k €speurc, whatever four Quartets, was completed twenty-five 

b e min01, writers Eliot may have years ago, that doesn't make him any the less, 

tall ' ' va J the great master in the m relation lo the distinctive stresses of tech- 

Snh« n 1 wl ? at Donne, the master nological civilization, a great creative writer of 

school, did thut mattered our time. We must give him in any working 

! poetic innovator was to scheme or study the place that his claims to 

amatic poetry the Shake- attention and our need indicate. For one 

English language. thing, that is the only way of countering the 

abt to Donne it was a debt to conviction, which will certainly persist among 

Um he d,™ 0 !e such a dcM the cnli 8 h.ened that the rlght responK at he 

2n, in the context of these university to change is to inlrodui.e into the 

reread that early poem of English department the study of really modern 

-ady irapwared^Fr^- literature, which means the writers .who are 

itst war, and thM the obvious for «« lime being 

a * not b^n obvious these values in the B.B.C. world, and me contcm 

Jjw little what Eliot offers P°rery classics who are broughl baclc by 

We, at any rate, can say: students and young lectiireis from their year 

young poet had decisively or (wo in America. ; 

on ” r expression”, you Of course. D. H. Lawrence is a much greater 
l! f.rad by h man of genius "). writer, and a critic-art ^comparably greater 

stlQ n of metaphysical intel- critic than Eliot. But he doesn t lcndhim«lf 

°cm; nor ig there anything to our needs in lhe clear way m whph E 

prompts us to say “ Shake- does— doesn l. that Is. in a way (ba belps ms 

Jcugh the ihythms and the in my expository problem. E hm t s special 

have offered no problems eligibility for our purposes is bound tip with 

y cultivated reader even in his being so much the .|| sse a r r| ^"^ a , T iV an 

usc in verse of the English what I meant when I said earlier, that it is an 

«vo been seen to be momen- essential aspect of Eliot a « duo tor us tM 

His effects, achieved with intelligent recognition °J n ^ haL v „ c e , v ^Sg 

• depend upon his appealing can’t but entail adverse ^d severcly I mitmg 

stn & 

& in or lf SS'.S qU Sr quality in » — 

and tempo. We are given itself in his being very uvxp\ omil£ alive to 

O" (he significance of his his age and responsive 

JS on MantllJ to the pie- spiritual stresses and sicknesses. t not 

torian poetry with creating a is a significant word of E,| otT~ h . y hey felt 

otherxvorld. The mode the consciousness to pnceixj tha *. hl ey 

^ d y engage the full atten- differently ,. nnd . . there ’ d ^L his invites us 
JJ'nd. Moveover. it excludes differently, This sentence of ... ^ 

(■(erest *f of the nractitibner’s. to remark that.tf he 


A Journal of the Plague Year 

Daniel Defoe 

Edited with an Introduction 
by Louis Landa 

i J \lT!l l n h t P,aS T yf0r wa * .first published 
thrialn^ epidemic raging in France 
hreatened to cioss the Channel. ■. Defoe seized 

?“ to recreate ihe plague year of 1665 

is&r ,c dw ’ rs* uJSh 

Atra-Hasts 

of Flood 

U ,P uIi J 0W j ,he ° nly Wmplete Babylonian version 

SSSJpsittaS 

L?' l T ,on,an account haw come to 
,^h . m wh K h the hero fc, called AlnXsis ' 

! he Qrsl edi,ion and translation - 
of the new maieriai, and improsed lomiVnr i|l> 

and ,hc o.l.cr t lan 

fttutraenh. or TacalnWo n", ' 


Oxford Shakespeare j 

Concordances 

Edited by T. H. Howard-Hifi , 

In ihis new >erici a seperate volume a, 
devoted to each of the plays, the 
concordance being that of the Oxford 0J ^ 
Shakespeare, now in preparation. 
volumes are The Comedy of BvuW ' ) 

of Verona. Measure far Measure, The 
IViies of Windsor, and The Temped , 


Bibliography of British r j 
Literary Bibliographic j 

T. H. Howard-Hill ,;\ 

Intended for librarians, literary 
bibliographers, (his book records , 

descriptive bibliographies, of the p r * hob 
. of British author, priming and P uM " I 
forms rind genres and a vflriely °'.? u usW 
Bibliographies and lhe bibliography 1 -■ 
criticism of Shakespeare’s works, an 
cnumcraiivc British bibliography . ; , j 

in I11..1 rnlnnvi. niV-tKl 


its Qini iJT uia tnut maticrcu 

lino Rn» j poedc innovator was to 

fKlScr shake - 

1 1 Donne it was u debt to 
Hj main raat.ltt did owe such a debt 
^Mknw « en ’ ,n d,c ‘•■onlcxt of these 
f^traii !>rI C T ^ re « d Ihal cnr (y poem of 
^ihat fi«? y * H appeared in Pru- 
eeti n» if .i™ war, and that the obvious 


On :.. . — iiioiuiG uiiviuuj 

'hBAniii? n °. 1 . bCCn obviou5 ( |,cso 
\ iajrm WS \o W Hdle what Eliot offers 
1 in ]cin ’ at any rate, can say: 
1 exorwl; y ? ung poei had decisively 
•kSS? 1 expression”. yoS 
b) r 11 m an of genius "). 


* IK) w ui nw>i 1 no f. 

^nt ihp^L 10n me (aphysica! inlel- 
iu, m ’ nor * (here anything 
R,!, !i? ror ! , P ts us to say " Shakc- 
ran Ugb thc rhythms and the 
! (t 5afinnoii ve . 9^Tcred no problems 
y Caltlvaf ed reuder even in 
Wh'kK i n verse (he English 

^^Une h H^ n f r Sccn t0 ** raamen ' 
^Pucisinn i Hls c ^eets, achieved with 

t?^seL^rS. nd u P° n his a PPe^ ,in B 

J^gsnnwi* how things go naturally 
i Thus t» C I Ian 2 ua Be and the speaking 

^^!5f rc,ses ' in the only way 

& distant. J >, J man d of shifting tone, 
5? t0 reJw* and t f m P°- We are given 
Sjfii- C! lhc significance of his 
00 h^an’ellj to the pi'e- 
SNlil oriwS 181 ? Po^ry ' v 'r|h creating a 
Mbfar ‘pl/Hherewldi The mode 
engages the full atten- 


The Cambridge History of 
the Bible 

Volume 2 : The West, from the Fathers to the Reformation 

Edited by Q. W. H. 'LAM PE 

The Cambridge History of the Bible treats the Bible as the central 
document of Western civilisation : a source of doctrine and of 
Church government, and an influence on education, on the 
growth of scholarship, and on art and literature, as well as on 
the liturgy and life of the Church. This volume covers the 
period from Jerome and the Fathers to the time of Erasmus. 

70s. net 

Joseph Conrad’s Letters to 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham 

Edited by C. T.JWATT8 

Conrad’s letters to Graham are probably the most Illuminating 
sequence from Conrad to any of his correspondents. In them ho 
defines his philosophical and political be! left and his reactions to 
Graham’s radical and provocative opinions. This book contains 
the full text of his letters, many of which have never been 
published before or only in incomplete or Inaccurate versions. 

55s. net 


Criticism as Dialogue 


WALTER STEIN 

An important restatement of a classic attitude towards'literary ^ 
criticism and the cultural dialogue in general from the standpoint 
of a radical Christian humanism. Mr Stein, while agreeing with 
present critics such as Leavls that criticism can be stultified by a 
dogmatic approach, nevertheless argues that in the end one does 
have to say what one lives by, and make judgements accordingly. 
There Is much incidental discussion of interest and originality : 
of Leavls’s critical position, of Eliot’s Cocktail Party, of D. H, 
Lawrence, Beckett, Raymond Williams, Chekhov and Lear. 

45s. net 


Cambridge Studies In the History and Theory of Politics 

Vladimir Akimov on the 
Dilemmas of Russian Marxism 

Two Texts in Translation 

Edited and Introduced by JONATHAN FRANKEL 

Vladimir Akimov was the leading spokesman for the 
‘Economists’, the group of Russian Marxists whose rebellion in 
1898 against Pleklianov caused the initial schism In the Social 
Democratic Party before the Bolshevlk/Menshcvlk split of 1903. 

In these two works Akimov provided the first systematic attempt 
to analyse and criticize the origins and principles of emergent 
Leninism. Dr Frankel has annotated the texts and provided an 
important historical introduction. 60s. net 

One Hundred Ballades, Rondeaux & 
Virelais from the Late Middle Ages 



lie ■ pun 


NIQEL WILKINS 

A handsome and much-needed anthology of French lyric vers© 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; ballades, rondeaux 
and virelais, the dominant forms of the period. The selection 
includes work by such poets as Guillaume de Machaut, Jehan 
Froissart, Eustache Deschamps, Christine de Pisan, Alain 
Chartier and Charles d’Orlians. Fifteen of the earlier poems are 
presented with their original musical settings so that they can be 
performed. ?0s. net 

Social Science and Political Theory 

Second Edition 

W. G. RUNCIMAN 

‘Very rewarding introductory book to modern social theory j and 
it is the most subtle and magnificently sensible statement of 
the relationship between research and policy yet made by an 
English sociologist.’ Bernard Crick, The Observer 1 

Ip the second edition Mr Runciman has added a new preface and 
has made extensive corrections In the text. , 

Cloth 25s. net ; paperback 1 Is; net 
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g»aaB.: af . i n ’.m aaaaMUir.j»aic a: Tiv.a j,ua=i:4c.-arrfle-.CT.;; 

■’I iinpiMlir.iWf Mil. id '. hii “ talmiquc ", lie 
WilMH as;i piiu.liljtiiiLi-.il .III like I./,;, |'„i mt |. 

Ili'i " iiliuaiiiiii ill' i'\pi t'SMisM nijiiL'icd su 
much iK'LitiiM.' n uu. ;i pr«*,|iiLi hi " a>nsciiHis- 
ness . i Iijii js, Ivc.iir.c it foul Ivhiiul ii ifo- 
prc-niro t>l iniciL-si-b ” that uoic [ii < ■ J'ou i nl 
iihjci needs » >1 t he icpiCsciiMlixc Lind 

null insikc jin jiriiM major. Jic.i wh.ii they 
were, iinJ hmv liir lepn-senlfiiiic, ii\ (he 
business ol c\eiy eollahuunve mikIv of Hint 
to dele i mine, ami m the pm sun nf ihe business 
shulcrxs will be inquiring into fiic prol'miniler 
prulik-nis «ii nur civilization— i he problems 
lhal sociologists, social scientists, social workers, 
aiili-nieinlisK. sunesmon, ami ihe enligJiicned 
in general ignore. 

J will merely, in order lo furl her Ihe delinilion i 
or my llicine, make minimally two or three i 
poinls. The profound response to our civilj/a- i 
lion that makes niiui a major creative writer \ 

ts misrepresented by those who perpetuate him 1 

its the poet ot The fl'turc Until. The corrective I 
is to point to “ Difficulties of a Statesman " t 

and then to Section III of ifost Coker ” ; I 

together they give ihe cue for saying what it o 

is that, centi al to the Idiotic preoccupation, n 
is at the sick deep centre of the mi idem psyche w 
and may fairly be called the technologieo- h 

Beniltanutc plight: I, 


he could rn.il e an iuiiiainry acquaintance with 
•lie Linds ol ilimkinii iliat belong to litei.uy 
study. 

I have taised the supremely important head 
i*l /itihmi. It*, inipoi lance i.s not to be measured 
by ilic .iiuoimi ol time I give to it. fu fact, the 


To emphasise creativity as Make did is in nulepciuleni of anv t ■ 

he cnmniittcd to bringing home lo the world, experience, Ui L - aehicvm 1 '^ frorT ' 

if in a world of Lockean or technologieo- have been advanced 
Hen Ilia mite blank ness that can he done, that especial ion. 1 WCVcr 

you can’t generalise life, that individual lives Tlieie in . ■ 
can't lie age legated or averaged, and (hat >uilv *•, , ^ :, °k : no one vii. 

in irnliv idiml Ita h life - ,1 k-,, ", Tire .aJ. EJ 


■ « 1,1 I eivu- II, HI mu, me . . «r . ... ,v .. ... . ■ me in oc nnnlviim ...u, . 

ijuaiitiiaiive iTiterioii has no auihoritv in the ‘I 1 md,v idunl lives is hie there . The tact understand nur nft..hr ■ Wiisc ‘ But v.e ii 

realm nf nur essential eoncem. lile-lifc itself. I1:|[ Lnckc was, in acceptance and nctimltly. Kind of elTor i J! 111 ordcr i fJ |! 

which, imt being able to engage on it. the Mlc P»'i“S‘>plwr »l common sense made lum restorinj- the nt t r ■ ,V f malie - 1W 

"ivnker or the criterion always leaves out as ,l,e «« my "! ;l way 'hat ensured Make’s eon- inainiiiiniiu: crciik !.« » f Wwltt* 

u«>i really real, or mo iinportam to matter, *“■»* naming lum as such- -coupled with cullm-sal inert nr« r “f 11 11 « fatal fd 


. * — .'.iimiunig if. nm^ii in rt iiiiiwisiiy 

nulieu wc can with proper optimism say that 
everyone stands humanly, and that is vitally, intellectual made sense, and nolliing really 
in need of it. Some specialists essentially need nKtllercil, that wasn't within the compass of the 

as such to he fully human, and enn lie pan- wlinnry civilized person as such. Rut, for my 

disabled hy tlie lifc-dellcicney that impairs pariieular approach of ihe moment, I should 


1 ■■■* iv . 1 no, v i ill i mill ■ >ii uir^ 

intellectual made sense, and nolliing really 


Cry cry wind shall I cry? 

1 he first thing | 0 j s 1o f orjn ||, e Lonimiitrei : 
The consiiliative councils, ihe standing coinniinees, 
. commit i ire. and su h-coni mi itecs. 

One secretary will do for several committees. 

WJiai shall I cry? 

Cry?—" participation ", obviously. | haven't 
time lo do what I had in mind to dn — read 
S K ,“ E » st Coker " passage (“O dark dark 
dark ) that gives the personal-impersonal depth 
oF rnvolvcmeni and the lull pregnancy. What 
we have there is what troubles us all. whether 
wo know it or not — except, perhaps, the 
computer-addicts and the Annans. No. even 
them. ic s the- loss of ends and significance 
in the complication of (he machinery : all 
ends haying authority lost, all but ' those 
lending themselves to statistical mensuration— 
as reductive “ equality ” d,m. And to read 
thoi s poetry, his major poetry, is to be made 
to realize in what sense a serious pondering 
or the plight must necessarily be a mailer of 
thought and exploration nt the religious level. 
And this is the moment lor reiteration : above 
afl when, confronting the major Eliot does one 
und onescll compelled to the “ yes, but—". 

Here we have an essential condition of his • 
appropriateness for our purpose : he prompts, 
powers and illuminates fundamental exploration 
but never puts the real reader of his poetry 
in danger of mere acceptance. Judgment will 
be tentative, and there will not be n unanimity 
ol tentative judgment in any summing-up group. 
Conv^menMy smaj 1 m quantity ns the oeuvre 
phcno . mcnon is challengingly 
own ^levant testimony is (hat, 
m the lost two or three years I have written 
J™ S Sffi ratc 'r'Bques of his poetic achicv»> 

. ^ Ul not contradictory, and 1 
Tknf £1 C nil ^ lt I wr ‘ !c lwo or three others. 

him ’ UniCfiJ J!* only ' VTly ° r dealing with 
i“ bledl ?’ any S ro,, P paying close 
attention to his work would be very conscious of 
the contrasting Lawrence as a background, 
andLthe.consc'Qusness wouldn’t be critically 
s unexpressed, i don’t think that the 
wm.S fi l 1 econom y p 1 myself Should sketch 


.. ■ ■■VMlfMII, UIIU V.IIM I A. JJilll- 

Jp^ci Dice! hy ilic lifc-dcfideiicy ili.it impairs 
vision. ■ I’m not preaching wild optimism. 
I don’t for a moment suppose that you can 
leaven the whole quantitative lump of a 
university. But where there is the viral centre 
I'm envisaging, and the fostered transcending 
ol departmental boundaries, you will have 
Hillside the boundaries some understanding of 
why the centre is vital. Shading outwards 
beyond that there will be some awareness that 
humanity can't safely ignore humamns. and 
uirther out still, shading oil' into not unkindly 
some btcit und vague respect. 
What I urn describing— and don't take it lorn 
Utopian dream— is a university that tells in Ihe 
me nr the country as itself a centre of the 
informed and responsible opinion that an 
educated public would make into u climate 
m which politicians, bureaucrats, Vice-Chancel- 
lors committees and Ministers of Education 
nad In do their planning, negotiating nnd 
performing, * 

I obviously haven’t time to convey my sense 
of the practicality of liaison by illustrating the 
divei-sity of forms it cun take. I will confine 
myself to an indisputably crucial field where, 
n anywhere, the opportunities for it must be 
seized and culiivated-criicial, because a proper 
aliveness to the fundamental nature of the 
world s present sickness depends upon some 
knowledge and perception in relation to that 

fJSIr: k „ 1,1 j se . cn, ? iI an understanding of 

what happened there in the seventeenth century 
wheat he great change became irreversible. I am 
trunking or course of the confident start of 
science upon us accelerating advance. Whut the 
si tide nt needs to acquire a minimum knowledge 

nn.!nn o e r ;r y "• ^ ^ “«WWhS 

not on or the universe ” (Whitehead’s phrase! 

nn?| k «!ii°h S ff , ? n 01 ,lie ol ' dmHr y man’s mind, 

A I? * i consequences for the climate of 

Thiq^m?nK aild K lhc et u, OS of our civilization. 
\Z r£, b ? m 8 able to state intelligently 

win. ami Car(e?ilflri : Ne\vtoninii presuppositions 
riiew 1 , at l k,nd .,? f Philosophical impasse 

JJSJL L ?.”~ l ] ,at . 51,11 exemplified In the 
philosophies ol science and the positivist and 
empiricist lashions that prevail. 

Clearly it should be possible to enlist hcln 
from the Moral Sciences department. Bui the 
£jj“ h Schoo l ^self shouldn’t be helpless to 

fimh'arlnn ^^. ,rici ? t , bent . with the attendant 
limitation of his wisdom and use, in the avail- 

aiita specta^t. That means that there should 


particular apprixich nf the moineiii, I slum hi 
have "Said, "To the Gentleman qua Gentle- 
man ’’. The culture was not only conimon- 
sense, but _ *‘ polite ’’. That is, its conventions 
of expression and all its aspects were in close 
touch with a code of elegant manners. 

What I am calling attention to is the un- 
precedented insulation established at tlw end 
of the seventeenth century (an aspect of the 
total change) between the " educated ’’ and the 
popular. It is implicit in the change Eliot points 
to with his phrase, “ dissociation nf sensi- 
bility ”, but he doesn't seem to notice it as 
such. Yoii will recall the wav in which lie 
refers to the metaphysieals as the “ successors 
of the dramatists ", but doesn’t mention 
.Shakespeare, the great relevant fact— the 
source of lifc—in the background. Neverthe- 
less lie does implicitly, in relation to an in- 
tensely realized present, refer us hack (and can 
it have been quite unconsciously 7) to Shake- 
speare. And when we consider his creative 
achievement and the light thrown on it hv his 
criticism, wc find that he takes us hack to 
Shakespeare in u way that has u peculiar 
relevance to the problem we me laced with in 
having to define and enforce the function of 
the university in the technological world. That 
he should do so partjy in spile of himself— bv 
making us realize in lull consciousness what lie 
himself doesn’t— is characteristic of his full 
value to us. 

His limitation comes out in the third para- 
n!nFn h ^ t •’ " where he makes it 

plain that for him the country-folk of me- 
mdustnul England are yokels. In the interests 

r h e !; 0n ! 5my , rcJtl a fcw sentences from my 
Cheltenham address where 1 look pains to make 
the necessary points with extreme hrevity. 

Yet the country-folk whom Eliot rw | lkxs lt , 

shnL-o rei,l ‘' t 1 1c .£ l, 8 ,!sh b* n Biiagc Ili.il made 
Shnkespcure possible. . . , It developed as tl K 
artieuluie uiler.uiee of a toiul organic culture 

insonL^r Pre K i lfJcd cn,ft - ski,ls many kinds! 
JSb i '“*? I,l 7 l * :d,n *«nonw (II iiriictlcal exigen- 

solllcd fo hi'nu'nn l nccc ^ l , y ll,r,,l| R' 1 gcncrjiinns of 
allied habtialion, knowlcilgeof life dial iniiiscended 

n2 ° na i ,il0 ‘- r; " 1 - Sllhlly ^Ptftwivu 
, nalurfl! cnviftHiineni. Of course, 

J ,lT f ,cd by *** 

to rE ™ V II< | b fll commend ihemsclves 
to Eliot s rft.o8 ,,,|,on . Bin the native language 
~" !l *•'* language of the native priest hood— 
wasn t weakened bv surh tnnirn nn , f k ..i 


S C? 1 ?- Thnl t,mt the * should wasn’t weakened hyluS infill bit ZtiT 

read ■ii^di^,?« PCr >k n i 11 J** sch ° o1 ready to p nei ! : k t " s l TO , ntlcd Hvingly, ahd didn’t become liss 

Grene’s Ti^ J^ W ‘ th stu . de > nts ^ ay l Marjorie ,% l w) ,imc Sha « c ^Pcnrc was discovering 

urene s TJu a nower ami the Known or kev - 8 fin,,N l hero was renrtv m hk 

SS2 °\ lt ' Where the conditions were ideal 

tme IDlOht min# uroll La a ii . 


tvwiiumy i niyseri should sketch vunuiuons were ideal 

r dfind r °°S for any 'format study ImdentT'te niTi W h L* 56 a sma)l gr0u P of 

Nev ertbelcss, l could suggert aDoiSiaf^ ?ed o by a qua,ified guide to 
managcable ways of bringing the fundamental of Whitehead, 


iw.huisicss, L COllia SUffeeRT 

manageable ways of bringing the fundamental 
contrast to bear on the placing oF Eliot his 
limitations, his validities and his invalidities. 

Btit there is still something essential to note 
regarding the seventeenth century and the 
Characteristic immense service Eliot has done 
ns there : I've said nothing about the " dis- 
spcmlion of sensibility". That phrase Is now 
mtcrt d , or written with an effect of irony 

« iTmll Ca ?? n ^ !ng lhat we know lt now 
as thoroughly dscreditcd, nn unscltolarlv 

° r ,. lh ? P«t that was seized on by the 
^te unscholnrly and less excusable advanced 
critic— Which shows, E think, how essential it 
Unlvenfty. S tlB 

post of the insight the phrase registers, the 
uicpn test ableness of which has Sn fodiS 
fronV Me professionals by its , truth and its 
pregnuiicy Logether. Incomes talkie ness— for 

does anyone question that in (he seventeenth 
fflnlury a momentous total change in civiiizg- 
BOn toolp place, so lhat by its close we have the 
modern world, launched on its accelerating 
advance towards the consummation we now 
fcnow 7 Eliot s phrase, and l can’t think or any 
that would have done the job better, calk 


hie M „:„ 0 H..." -■•‘•wprare was uiscovormu 

K i S' r dy lo llis hnnd 11 vernacular 

TOtrt nn o d r 

n,ati " a " s ow " " K inl *““ s 


l' 1 '" »««VW1CI1 Who regard a u L 

!iu!i l I S, rj! , ! phml ’ “hS 

l hi. 1 1 i Li i ms to prescribe ihpir « * 
cxamiiw 

■'Cists being products of notwri i, 
culture or the telly), and 
College, Cam bridge, like i J.;. 

is ' tlic C t h ' i WhUt UC arc rapidl > W 
! s „ lhc . hopelessness of America Su 

M * dec P psyche that it won't ^ 
l\ui when it has solved its racial on 
achieved a New Deal, landed I Z 

J?,”? 1 . 1 ' 1,,,d nmde a good start tonardi ! 
Russia to the next planet. 

What we have t 0 look to, xxhai U 
ensure and power, is the amttm 
viiluiral coiitmuiiy by a bovly of the eAa 
or those who are conscious of ihciercn 
Tlie nature ot the effort by which «tn 
that has been my theme. My “ must'i 
portend optimism or any form of s 
mnnlcd ness. I’m not supposing (k! h 
.Schools such as 1 have described an S 
be realized in nil, or half, or even a qui 
the uni versifies. Nor do i suppose that 
one university will be, as an unqualified^ 
the centre of consciousness and repots 
1 ve pointed lo as the paradigm. Ntf 
one university became at all knosnitt 
ol creative life and hinikmltus in the In 
been trying to .suggest, that would being 
worth achieving. That university m 
its great advantage, have a rcpulatiofl/* 
H would lie a source (und a rccipfl 
strength nnd encourage meat in relation I 
successful cllorts of life in others. !f 
were a number of universities, each, inai 
with its own spreading network of rdi 
then there would be the educated | 
without which there is no hope. j 
I’ve made it plain, I think, that “rd 
public " doesn't say all. The uniyenhk 
creative nuclei, must create somcthing.il 
plini.se doesn't hy itself suggest, ami s 
which the sickness that figures as studwti 
violence, drugs, sex-addiction, absenteeis 
Lord Annan woift start to be cured. | 
has to answer tlie question, “What 
something? ", " creativity ” is about 
would he wise to say— though peibstf 
might add that creativity creates sig?« 
and reality. Certainly, if the kind W 
I'w been talking about got going at allfl 
so lhat the country could be said I4j 
in it, then Ihe state commonly dip® 
" lack or a sense of purpose " or “ lossofj 
of naiional identity ” would be on is 
being remedied. 

Let me say at once, to separate mp® 
from all suggestion of enlighieniwfll 
don't like the attitude to our iroptfl 
lhat makes it merely something to DM 
for — I say that ns the scion of a jin*®' 


nqiaoty in the literary use. It is what hits us 
so disturbingly whoa we see what, with sincere 
deference, Drydcn did to Shakespeare in All 
far Lfive, Could any profounder or more 
essefttml dmnge lake place, and so rapidly, 
m a civilization ? • 

- ^®. cban S® fo literature gives us a magnificent 
focal line, or (yod can say) control, for a study— 
and tlie literary student is as such committed 
;to whjit of that kind rnav'be possible— □ study 
of tlie total change in its various aspects If 
.that responsibility . is taken seriously, a* it 
must (In relatioh to our vital modern function) 

he. snmfl ivlr>i'ant ennfia lirtr i. zi> 


nwinfp ih. Js •a ^ sunn: 10 oi inc Rcnaissfincc IWI — * ui<u ii* uw : 

s, 8ptflcance of Whitehead, Englanders. On the oilier hand 

"S iS*?.«5r lch « el l Polanyi - Such a w E,i ° f . a ^r all, was a fellow-countryman of sympathy with those who h* 
at sfuden? 1 & a - mn 8roup (l mean * P ° und : ^.couldn’t, in his imaginative thinking “ » realncss ”■ Tliat kind of g«JJ 
elements ^ ’ brin8ing P rofll to both conceive— m spite of the great fact oi' lo a 1X15,1 era > n,,d hus gone f or 
7 • Shak«pcare-of a sophisticated art that wor,d - That is what America bi 

l must' say no more about liaison : l can only hou d grow out of a total organic culture —portentous development 1— in B 

is ss 

^evance to Ml thinki?g”n Ws owS fcld I d think the right one, towards A«j 
For the literary student, in any case S nacuF ni ?nS I^ h afl r d rob " 5f,y wrtw ver- « misleading to describe me 
will .be a close relation belles itetuuS 83 any i5ib ii?TI n ^ ,lon 88 m 9 mc ’ nlol, ‘ i Truc ’ J m prcparcd 10 ^ 

sfMawsassjfea ■* r 3t ! «eSSSEiS Sfi.’Wi’BS’S 

Sms s ^ S!, 'S^£ §F sail E 3 sSst 

&£5g'3sae*r 1 £*ss: Kftauaa»© 
^tsswsfsfssa: saasSffiJja-ja ■ a&tsstasss 

tted, therefore, to repressing life fistlf of® culture, Fof’ihe Indu&trtal fa contmuity but some of them might. Iftnis^g 
roephon, he insists in art and anhoiism ha ® no human meaning in hself^S nrr r work in E and unrealistic, lei me^ 

J? ife Sfe » ««* their Jiving fSVfr ‘°Jfc ?«KkSS 


years : the acquisition ol unnvi 
hasn’t brought, and can’t in o«r ' 
greatness. 

And I come now, as seems to n 
before I close, to define my 
think the right one, towards Amer. 
it misleading to describe me » s al H 
True, I’m prepared lo say 1W.* 
everything we can to save this « 
Americanization : it’s hoiTiuK 10 “ 
being, what It Is rapidly becoffl 
province of the American worm, i 

AntArii'ane to hn norm' with ITBi H^ 


TOsSE^Wiaft'- iaasMflrtfS 

ssr '» w io4 the * : 

rfflKSAfart ■a^?SG o :*x vs 

Sablyt^heteT^n “ hits u? c’oSf an f d S SrtSfefeft ^on .aTpj 

» dBturt ljy yliw.w, see whal. wiih sincere IhBarUstf^ of ^ ^Pwwptlon »o thecreaiivencss of SSS^SreSS, 11 ? ■<!* ""ore ,ihan jjj" 10 JJfjS* A 

f" <?"*. Oiuld aW ! °profoi“(S* l m ,n ni^ 'J'™' “"W ■ ! fvgiie my appearing to be yAwfftariK le» strong 

anV’aS” ST •*£ in Ml I turn. coH. » 




myr xvpuia dc iw in^ e ■ 

reafijrn led— perpetuated b> , 

*T ' <if the modern world, 

Z receive more • freirtening TO 
5 . America. 6f that w I *, ? 
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DAVID WALDER 

The Chanak Affair 

This brilliant young historian . . / 
Compton Mackenzie , New Statesman 

if other historians, now working on 
the newly opened archives, are to 
rival Mr. Walder they will have to 
work very hard indeed' 

A. J. P. Taylor, The Observer 

'A lively, scholarly and highly 
readable study' Robert Blake, 

Sunday Times 

'A first class book' T.L.S. 

Illustrated 50s 


ALEX HAMILTON 

The Dead Needle 

'Mr. Hamilton dexterously treads a 
knife-edge between reality and 
fantasy ... this strange, often sinister 
and always intensely imagined novel 
will linger in my memory' 

Francis King , The Sunday Telegraph 

'All the details of the story have a 
crystalline nightmare clarity that is 
extremely well done' 

Michael Maxwell Scott. 
The Daily Telegraph 
30s 


FRANK SWINNERTON 

Reflections 
from a Village 

'His account of life in the village is 
very pleasant. A!! in the same equable 
lone, the voice of an acute observer 
who values civilisation, understands 
what it is composed of, and has no 
trace of aggressiveness in his nature. 
°ut it is the flashes of comment on 
^0 changing literary scene which, 
coming from this man of letters who 
nas survived so many fashions and 
'fiends, strike me as peculiarly 
valuable ... a book which is like a 
D feath of fresh air' Maurice Wiggin, 
The Sunday Times 
35s 



'Compared with the modish fiction 
of the moment, his novel is 
superabundant in sanity, compassion 
and readability' 

tain Hamilton, Daily Telegraph 

'Plunkett's control is quiet and 
absolutely reliable . . . Read it and 
then look around you' 

Richard Holmes, The Times 

'One leaves the book down with 
something of the same sensation 
with which one ended "Dr. Zhivago" 
with a renewed faith in the essential 
decency of people...' 

Terence de Vere White, 
The Irish Times 

'a masterpiece' 

Graham Lord, Sunday Express 

'immensely readable, almost 
faultlessly constructed . . . full of the 
real smell of Dublin's poverty' 

T. G. Rosenthal, New Statesman 

'The finest work of fiction to have 
come out of Ireland in nearly fifty 
years' Patrick Boyle, Hibernia 

'A great Irish novel' 

Monk Gibbon, The Sunday Press , 

Dublin 

580 pages 35s 
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TONY PARKER 

The Twisting Lane: 

Some Sex Offenders 

'The tape- recorder has now proved 
itself to stand in the same relation to 
the art of the novel as the camera to 
that of painting . . .the one genuine 
new art form in literature has already 
produced its pioneers of genius. Of 
which the greatest is Tony Parker . 

Rodney Ackland, Spectator 

The Mayhew of our times' 

Anthony Storr, Sunday Times 


NEW NOVELS 

STANLEY MIDDLETON 

The Wages of Virtue 

janinadavid 

A Part of the Main 

GORDON HONEYCOMBE 

Neither the Sea 
Nor the Sand 



ANTONIS SAMARAKIS 

The Flaw 

. . a story of the psychological 
struggle between two secret police 
agents and their suspects told with 
imagination and quite outstanding 
technical skill' Graham Greene 

'It gives me much satisfaction that 
I was instrumental in bringing 
Samarakis before the English public. 
His novel has wheels within wheels 
which carry you from Schweik-like 
starting into a Kafkaesque nightmare, 
redeemed by the masterly ending' 

Arthur Koestler 

30th June 25s 


JOSEFA SLANSKA 

Report on 
My Husband 

'The extraordinary personal story 
behind one of the most notorious 
and significant show trials of the 
century is told here for the first time 
by the wife of the main victim -the 
Czech leader, Rudolf Slansky' 

The Observer 

35s 


IAN GILMOUR 

The Body Politic 

'A superb book . . . Although it is a 
most serious study of the way our 
country is governed it is at all times 
irrepressibly gay' 

tain Macleod, The Guardian 

'An excellent book. . . his reading 
has been extensive and he makes 
full use of it, his scholarship is 
impressive, his practical experience of 
public life as barrister, journalist and 
Member of Parliament has been 
exceptionally wide . . . his observations 
are mordant and witty. All this has 
contributed to the makings of a 
book which must rank as a major 
contribution to the understanding of 
British politics.' . 

Norman St John-Stevas, The Times 

'stimulating and witty ... Mr. 
Gilmour's criticisms of our system 
are timely, for a very ugly mood is 
growing in Britain' « . • 

Brian Walden, The Observer 

'one of the more important books 
written about British politics during 
the past decade' _ 

Russell Kerr. Tribune 
70s ■ 
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Whips and medals 



C.H.ji. KiNfi: Siricrfy Personal, 

232|ip. VVciUcnfcM and Nicohun. 
i'2 5s. 


I lie li'p cniMDiiink-alois glow mcy.i- 
plume longues ih.il musi find ii h;n d 
I*' iu hii-u 4 I lie inti ma le ume of \nL-v 
df.iia filled l'\ aulohiuuraphv. Mr. 
( fL'il Kin-.' li.ird, and Hie i exult 
is a.s li.iflli ni< a-, ii is chilling. Stri, t ! y 
Personal might b> rights in add up 
hi .i m.isdve emneily uf ihc modern 
power wnr Id. Public asairaniv j.s 
combined wnh a fr.mi.ly acr.iiou- 
lufycd personal inxce ui iiy. mi ibai «e 
seem lo have a grandee of our lime 
weighed dov\n by gulden shoulder- 
chips. Hut lauglitcr is noi iiniicd. 
though if is occasionally aihiocd. 
and when lh.it happens i Mends to he 
sick. 

The cull of telling all-ami tliis is 
another potential comic elemciil- can 
Ktiif leave so much nil revealed, Lx- 
cept, of course, the facts. The bio- 
graphers have been xhoil on these 
concerning Lord NorlhclifTe's se\ life, 
■inti Mr. King conscientinii.sly litis 
them in without, wc can’t hdp hut 
feel, atfiling much to our essential 
knowledge of the man. Cecil was 
Nortlicli/Tc's favourite nephew, and 
NorthclifTe was the eldest of fourteen 
Hnrntsworih children. “Of these, 
eleven grew lip. This was a great 
burden for tny grandmother, who did 
not like children. My mot her was 
much the same.” 

One of the curiosities of this book 
is the contrast between Mr. King’s 
icy Attitude to his family and the 
charming pictures of his childhood he 
has chosen to include hi it. We see 
the little King wearing his partv 
frock, taking ht6 first walk in what 
looks like u vast solar topee, merrily 
driving in the nursery donkey cart. Wc 
«re not meani to be deceived for long. 

We sets out to show us the depriva- 
tions hidden behind the smiles of that 
supposedly 
childhood 
love 


dmv eleven atrviiiiitj II.h'iimvoiiJk 
live grew licb. two jiimicii.cls mi 
" My inicIcN had nude .n much 
uituiej that I left I JI 111 -.I >ce wild In- 1 
I cmiJil du |ih»." He could. 

lint mmiev was not enough, and 
Mr King .non found liiimell deep 
in ihc (|in.it for professional putter 
an 1 1 in the .Iruggle with the leinpeu- 
ment which will his true heritage. 
T he pages where he puts himself on 
the aiiiii ii\ couch are tile jiimt 
interest inu and the mo-.! baffling. His 
lack i»J nitial and nnuiey snobbery 
m ihc ii more obvious foim- is in 
itself nothing remarkable. That is 
commonplace these slays among the 
eminent ; indeed, not 1o have it would 
be eccentric. 1 1 has nothing to do 
with nimlcMy, In Mr. King’s ease 
there is an elaborate display of 
humility which, if wc could be sure 
d was accurate, would be quite the 
most significant aspect L *f his book. 
Yet it is hard to gel In grips with, 
livery .sclf-dcpreealing claim is off- 
scl by ;i counterclaim. He tells us 
that he always saw himself as a 
“ second rate intellectual ” hut came 
lo di-scoycr that he had strong 
intuitive powers. 

At the same lime he confesses that 
when he talks to people he never 
knows what they are thinking. And 
his bonk indicates that he lacks any 
real aptitude for presenting person- 
ality. least of all when trying to des- 
cribe those most close to him. He 
tells us that he was his mother’s 
favourite child, adding in the next 
breath that she took no interest in 
him. “She was no mother to her 
children and no wife to her hus- 
band. ' Nor, for all her high intellig- 
ence, beauty and force of character, 
did she *' achieve anything at all out- 
side the family circle either”. At 
least he gives her the benefit of the 
doubt about being lesbian. 

Is it the second-class Intellect nr 


whipping, Win. ton ( hui chd| was 
wildly os erpi . , r.ed and the must self- 
centred nun Mr. King ever knew. 
Attlee’., capability was purely nega- 
tive. finilikcll was ail awkward eus- 
miner who begun In- facing the wrung 
way over Sue/. i$o, Mr. king 

apparently foigeU, did the Unity 
M it for before taking the brave stand 
lhai luit it a loi uf readers.) Gandhi 
was "a veiy uniuipressive man lo 
meet, small, ugly .uni insignificant ". 
Jiilui Kennedy was a "compulsive 
Wtiniaiii/er ’ tlmuyii with the inafc- 
nig.iif yie.it ness. Holier I Kennedy 
"a liule man in a hurry ”. True, the 
Americans on ihe whole come oil 
heller Ilian the HritiJi. w ith a brun/c 
medal for Nison ("ecrl.iinlv nui a 
Src.il man. but . . . highly 111 fell igcnf, 
immensely haid-woil.ing, exceedingly 
well-infuimed 


< Tullipp, whom Mr. King hails . 1 . jIr- 
hcsi popu la 1 newspaper editor of hi*. 
ila\ and a niie-man repository of all 
[he journalistic viitues. Mr. ( mllipp. 
il Mi-ills, has anoiher advantage. '* 1 le 
has picked up from me a habit of 
looking ahead which, mice .icipijn-d, 
cannot be forgotten.” 

Hui M 1 unis mu there are others 
1 veil king e.m loleraie. lie is know- 
ledge.! hie about Africans and. won- 
*ft-i ful io iclate. likes ihem. C.)r is ii 

so siirpri'ingV Mr. Anthony Sampson 
once quoted him as saying. “ I 
identify mysc-IT wiih ihc underdog 
I can'i 1 hi nk wily.” Well, now lie has 
been thinking and comes up with 
some elites. Ho maintains that an 
inferiority 


Me 


managed the 


:'r bl ? ^n S 


“Sw by swnicy 

!” ,l,i,Le - JftSTlS-- Minn- MM ' M 

l;c . C ,i, OJ J -. hy hi ™;' « Jfc 

,l " fskT 1 him I, Vr 


lu lo bei-emc ’ jL 

lemarkahlo feat indeed fori-X'' 

•llso coulisses. f 0aniJ 

life ‘like walk ini; 
up lo your neck” 

Now, with mediocritvjJ 
" s ; Jk ‘ ll '" k ’ f»r a spim Uj ! ;t 
Ihc most conspKiunB(jsj £ 
of great spiritual quin* l 
own day has been Hitler ”Ad 
sentence. If it meani whaljii 
lo mean, the heavy chill ibi, 
readers will fed a.s they 
1 hese si ra nge con fe*joth mil £ 
leilsilicd as ihey cunte 10 ihe 


goiiii-v 
in (hick 




complex was sysiemalic- 
• . r . , , jHy esiablished in him by his family. 

It is alTcchni} lo Jind lhai the only ,0 that even today he claims to Lie 
iiiUMinl. lied praise on Hie home front uMunkhcd when .iny thing he is res- 
cues 1,1 Ills old Mirror colleague Hugh ponsiblc for turns out right. 


Joined by chance 


Dudi.ey Barker : 
Edwardinns. 254pp. 
Unwin. £2 5s. 


Prominent 
Allen and 


The four essays in Prominent Ed- 
wmiitm. written with liveliness and 
recurring irreverence, might be 
likened |o the stars of a rocket : 
they are joined by chance in lime but 
emerge for their moment of glory, 
disconnected and distinct. Mr. 
Barker makes a respectful bow in 
Ihc direction of Lytton Strachey, 
but SlracheyN essays on ihe Victor- 
ians had visible in each character a 
common sense of high purpose which 
lent unity to the whole. Whether Mr. 
Barker might have found a conncct- 


muiitii uciiinu me smiles 01 rnat . ■ . 7 « Luum.ii- 

pposcdly happy and privileged Mm socensoriourr Kr! ! , ;8 thenie . b .'; diggingrather deeper 

ildhood. Hi insist, that ho locked iZ .Hi-S whh he ta t " '? 1 l , Krmi1 I s H<: misht, 

ve. if not money, and now has no around the world H U n ■ cr ;‘^ S fo ,ns . la,,cc * J avtf 8 i; uiccd at the 
dividends of nffeoiion ,o rennn. Of fend,, ; fflSTI, ,»JW 


the chapter by Profe.sxor Asa Biiygs 
and MihsMarghanila l.uski. 

Wc mighi peihaps he juslilied 
in arguing that the four char- 
acters -prominent in life as each 
was — yet shuttled uif ihe stage 
in bleak despair. Wax that 
possibly characteristic of the l-dwar- 
dian.s 7 While the “happy que.sl ’’ 
of Matthew Arnold’s I liyrsis may 
have been sufficient xatixfiiction lor 
the Vicloruiiis it could be argued 
that (he lidwurdian.s expected' the 
quest to lead to some achievement 
at once tangihlc and material. 

Willi Lord Lansdowne. Mr. Barker 
would not .seem to have been at ease. 
He has depended almost entirely on 


was illumined by coume jin| 
few 7 The conventional, ewe 
live statesman— and he<k«r.di 
word— by airing the powMiy 
negoiiiit ed peace with the GfflA 
1917 invited and received ihe ifl 
of his old comrades, the vitojtnil 
of tlie Harmsworth brcihreu ill 
possibly ihe worst ofall-itepdf 
i?ing approval of ihe pacific 


liursi. He shows Lw it was 
tial for her nature tobedonuff 
and that it in fact was — first bj 
father, then by a French school® 
and later by her remarkable 
lor. C Vis label. Though 


Lord Newton s biography, which lie with this, readers may find it dMp 
. distilled, adding from time to to leeoneile Mr. Barker's argiA, 


Mess observation 

Martin Gilbert (Editor): Lloyd J^ | K uc 'L, anJ especially to Churchill. 
George: Great Lives Observed ” h £[i Church ill wished him included 
182pp. Prentfce-Hall. £2 10s. ’ m hjs sovernment of 1940 he wns 

supposed to have said to the mcm- 

Lfoyd George is r- . r ^ °l his Soverument: “One hour 


tunc a dash of vinegar. Mis essay 
Wanders oil at the finish with the 
weight of the Iasi lislic.iuglil by l.ans- 
downe, hut surely the close of' his life 


Unfinished 


ost bearings 


, )fc luins nmsi famous story 
-The Lottery", which 
v.jidin The Neiv Yorker ill 
jfrovoked profuse soul angry 
.■ 5 lincc.it the time. Thisaiul 
,-Jiirvtell known stories are 
din Lome A Iona With Mt\ a 
J nl Miss Jackson's work 
“a her death in l%5 by hei 
j Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
rtiki' unpublished stories, an 
ysjnovcl and three short Icc- 
ll:ic. which oiler brisk in- 
ti to beginners about the 
of story-telling, could give 
tfxrfion that Shirley Jackson 
‘■tclf nothing more than a 
ft l.*la writer, loo well geared 
Vr# Yorker style to flourish 
outside ils covers. Her comic 
jtout the absurdities and 
nffimily life, usually her own. 
fully dose to fitting .such a 
'jii ihmigh they are marked. 
!.t»ork is. by a cunning and an 
stw> quite outside the scope 


of the leeUiicr’x modest aecmmi ot 
her own willing. 

Most ot (lie stories, though, are 
quite di Here lit. They arc dicam-like, 
terrifying, memorable, with charac- 
ters who lose I heir he a rings: their 
homes, (licit names oi ihcir identities, 
ami arc sent oil on explorations of 
their phantom selves and rarely 
allowed to ictiirn. In one of her lec- 
tures Miss Jackson advises her 
listeners io keep their liclional char- 
acters consistent, for “ a chuructei 
who breaks out of a pattern is shock- 
ing and generally insane”. Some- 
thing very like this happens in all the 
lies | stories here. A girl leaves home 
on the day ol her sister's wedding. 
When she returns four years later liei 
family do not recognize her. they 
regard her as an impostor. She accepts 
this us the reader does, for she i\ 
by now an impostor. Wives leave 
home to find themselves, to experi- 
ment with freedom, only to discover 
there is no way home, the house is 
gone and the self that went with il. 
Houses and homes are a particular 
obsession, strange and hypnotic in 
themselves, they have special powers 
to assist or break their inhabitants' 
sense of reality. 

Some of Miss lack son’s characters 


“dabble in the supernatural so 
dues she. but it is the supernal lira 1 
ol dreams, of madness and paranoia, 
not of magic. Dreams arc prophe- 
cies of reality, fears are nut so wild 
when they come true, as they do in 
the beautiful story, “The Summei 
People ". where an elderly couple’s 
suspicions that they are being vic- 
timized by the villagers for staying 
beyond the usual dale in their 
country collage come gradually and 
inevitably true. ’Ihe best stories arc 
marvellously balanced between 
exactly observed exteriors and Ihe 
transforming terrors of Ihcir charac- 
ters’ interior vision. 

The hand ling only falters in those 
stories-- perhaps particularly in the 
unfinished novel whose title Ihe 
volume bears — where a witty, obser- 
ver's eye is seen gleaming from a 
mad face to give an account of 
insanity which is just lou sweet und 
whimsical to mutch the harsh truth 
of the experience itself. Miss Jack- 
son must have known what it is to 
see the dark side of the moon and 
lo discover that il is the only side 
there is. What is impressive about 
these stories is that she has so skil- 
fully manipulated such experiences 
into coherence and fictional life. 
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age is needed to remind ourselves of 
this fact) and the Coalition Liberal 
Parly When the Coalition Liberals 
virtually merged with the Liberal 
Par jy Jey did not— to use a phrase 
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i richer, freer time of it lot 
3blj to indulge fantasies of 
Jl PAiiirc and perfect friend- 
•wit having to reconcile them 
^-^dfmands of cvcrytkiy life. In 
the wife is driven in- 
. . V.“*« her hushaiul refuses her 

iiueiestcd witness, but he is ai«JJj»hieh might sca | lhe ni;i| . 

ing one. He makes an owrftK»ud » sever his ties with his 
case for convicting ihe king « m. The othcr mT mgc is child- 
incapable of understanding 3nd doomed, because the 
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Anna is quite adequately explained men's absence for most ol each year 
by her present life, and the pinpoint- -q distant ealtle stations. The prob- 
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an obsessive und immature moments in a past which must have cal -and the methods iriedbyGil- 
Miiot accept his wife as she heen full of such moments seems bcri, who is a sort of English Dolei, 
on her as f child arbitrary and distracting. to alleviate them, are described com- 

Tk author has used what When Rain Chnuls Gather is an pcflingly. The author’s grasp is less 
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.speak lor themselves, are 
assessed by their contemporaries and 
judged by writers on behalf of sub- 
sequent history. His character was 
so diverse that, like the Call inart 
diamond we can best see what he (thouah 
wjis really like through the eyes of No doubt 
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less furcigncis, hysterical liindladies. 
‘I his may he deliberate, lot their 
umeaiitx minors Anna's very crude 
sense of othei people’s individuality 
and is oil e ted too as a eliarae- 
Icii/alion of dmigre file, in which 
dilleicnecs ol language and back- 
ground distort coinmuniiation and 
intensify feelings of isolation. None 
the less, ihe eontiast between Ihc 
caielnlly ami sympathetically drawn 
Anna and Ihe liaisli simplifications 
which surround hoi damages the 
novel, and so do those passages 
whiili explain Anna’s frigidity 
in tains of an adolescence 
spent in cliildicit's homes in Paris, 
wlicie her only friend was an Ameri- 
can cousin, whom she loved and who 
out to he homosexual. For 


idealist and agricultural expert from 
iingland, has managed to introduce 
at least the beginning of cooperative 
farming and a switch to the cultiva- 
tion of crops which can be sold. To 
the same village comes Makliaya, a 
political refugee from South Africa, 
shell-shocked by his experiences, who 
has barely the energy IcTt to do more 
than dicuni of a time when Africans 
will he rich enough to trample Hie 
white population into extinction. 
Gilbert's practicality and his inno- 
cence rouse him, and the novel Is 
about file two men's efforts lo get 
Ihe village women to grow enough 
tobacco so that their men can aban- 
don unprofitable cattle farming. 

In fact, it is an appalling drought 
which brings this about, tut irony 
Gilbert exploits in the interest of 
his own plans and of the village, 
which has been disrupted by the 
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The logical road to pure abstraction 


F kank Gi gar : Mondrian. Trnns- 

hitc-il hy TIicmims Will ion. 255pp. 

Fh. ones mid Hudson. 35s. 

(Paperback, 21s.) 

This is the lir-ii monograph deuilcd 
In ihe wuik of Mmidrian which is 
bulk ‘.cnsihFe. well reasoned, dis- 
passionate!} critical free of ihal 
cim temporal y art jargon which has 
hilhcito siirrouinleU it wilh an aura 
calculated in make ii appear sublime 
and unapproachable. 

Pic i Mondrian was burn in IN72, 
Ihe son of a Cuhinisi M-hou Ini aster 
at Aniersfoorl in Holland, and from 
this background lie *' inherited an 
austere philosophy of life*”. He 
received his first lessons in pain ling 
between ihe ages «f fifteen and 
twenty from his uncle, *' a profes- 
sional arii.si and former pupil of 
Willem Maris ”. Bui, since his father 
had chosen a leather';, career for him 
and lie knew ihal lie wanted to be 
an artist, Mondrian "decided io be- 
come a drawing- muster and for 
several years he worked hard on his 
own to obtain ihe necessary 
diplomas*'. 

At ihal point, he refused to apply 
for such a job and insisted that his 
father allow him to go and study at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Amster- 
dam. From then until 1908, as M. 
Elgar points out. Mondrian's artistic 
development followed uncrcaiive] v in 
the wake of the Burbizon painters 
and I lie Dutch naturalists, the princi- 
pal influence* upon him being 
Theodore Rousseau, Millet, Corot ' 
and Broil ner. In 1901 he visited ‘ 
Spain but was completely unmoved * 
by eonluct with the southern light 1 
and landscape ; nor was the effect of 1 
a visit to England at this time any ‘ 
more positive. Mondrian only 1 
reacted from ihe start to “ the light, ‘ 
the things and the people of his native *' 
Holland ”, and it was in the province [ 
of Brabant that he chose to settle and 
work. 1 

Only in 1908 did Mondrian’s nr| is- 1 
tic outlook begin to change. While he * 
wns still quite young, Mondrian had 
undergone some “ crucial mystical ev 1 
perienees " which he was able to re- t 
solve through the discovery of l 
theosophy. Then in 1908 he cupie ' 
under the influence of two other i 
- Dutch painters, Jan Toorop and Jan t 
Smylcrs, who opened his eyes to the I 
works and theories of the French r 
Symbolists, hs well as to (he more \ 
contemporary artistic developments ! 
represented by the Nabis and the 1 
Fauves. Hitherto Mondrian, work- I 
mg in a country where no artistic I 
avant-garde existed, had been un- c 

H?? 5 u° f , 3riy acs,he *'C upheavals v 
which had occurred elsewhere. He n 


w.i,. s,iv*. M. I Il>. u, '• iiii:imhjiin(i> " 
.iiul w*i liu mi cm iiuily, v n ihal lie had 

■ Iwcn ci micni to plnd nil without re.d 
" nispii-jiiiin in ilia | idiiun nf ‘ -.| riel. 

studied. con imoiipl .uv " iculisni 

which w .ii all liiat lie knew. All uf a 
I Midden lie found in Svmholism. and 
' in the colour theories uf Seurat, (he 
mean-, to create on hi', uw n a form of 
1 art which would accord with his iheo- 
' st»phic;d ideas. Al once Mondrian 
i begun in adopt a more starkly for- 
r iniil. bolder and more suggest is c!y 
colourful title of painting. 1 his was 
. the period il'JCM-IH of the “ Hay- 

■ ricks", the "Mills", the "Church 
i lowers ', ihe "Dimes" and ihe 

Chry Min them turn ", in one of 
L which he u [lowed the fading bloom 
lu assume the foim of a half-revealed 
human skull, symbolizing unniisLik- 
nbJy the idea of death and decay. 

Phis was the first slop towards 
Mondrian’s iclf-realizalion, but as 
soon as he had discovered this new 
aesthetic he knew, as he himself was 
U> write many years later, that he 
" had in seek the true way alone ". 
Temperamentally, Mondrian wa> 
neither an eclectic, who made his way 
by la king over und elaborating on ihe 
inventions of others, flit ling from one 
to uniilher, nor was he a revolution- 
ary. His approach to the art of pic- 
lure-muking was cerebral and 
rational, so that he preferred to limit 
himself to a few subjects which he 
could work over with perseverance 
uniil he had arrived at the essential 
minimum of iheir evocative pictorial 
content. Thus whatever he achieved 
occurred progressively through the 
application of his own logic and de- 
termination — there is never a jump — : 
and involved a considerable passage 1 
of. time. Unlike Monel’s 11 scries ” 
paintings, which were thought of as 
enriching a subject by showing it in 
a different light and at different limes 
of the day and year, Mondrian's 
"series" represent a progressive im- • 
poverishmcni of an over-rich subject, 
enabling him to arrive at the barest 
statement of some real Truth. 

The workings of this process can ■ 
be clearly followed, at the crucml ( 
turning-point of his career, through 1 
the series of “Trees" f 1909-1 3). | 
which at first reveal Mondrian coin- I 
ing to terms wilh the Cubist concep- | 
(ion of painting and ihcn show how * 
he worked logically through it to a i 
new language of painting which was | 
wholly divorced front visible reality. [ 
Jn a matter of less than two yenrs. | 
Mondrian's inexorable logic led him i 
from a structured painting of legible c 
forms to a less and less explicitly rc- s 
presentational form of painting. * 
which ultimately consisted of “no a 
more than geometric planes irregu- c 


l.i 1 1;, j. ^-milled ,uij high- lighted by 
I only ,i few bright colmus". 

I M. Cigar devotes no more than a 
■ quarter of hi* text to following Mnn- 
i driaii up in this point, hy which lime 
i he was over forty. Front then on the 
author devotes himself to discussing 
the doctrine of Neo-Plaslicisitt and 
Mondrian's many theoretical writ- 
ings. to analysing his pictures and to 
sketching in a portrait of a " but- 
t Oiled -tip petit hmirgenis " and a 
■‘■father crotchety old bachelor", 
who was solitary, retiring, taciturn 
and "nuliiialiy inclined to specula- 
tive though 1 ", though he was 
'■ neither particularly well informed 
nor notably cultured ”. The resulting 
picture is of a dry and tiresome old 
dullard, but M, Elgar ihen goes on 
Lo make the artist seem even less 
at tractive by adding a mass of in- 
formation about the lengths to which 
Mondrian went to shut out life, 
nature and daylight from his sight, 
as well as to deprive himself of all 
sensuaj pleasures. Small wonder lhat 
he whittled his pictorial statements 
down to a hare geometric skeleton. 

M. Elgar explains most intelligently 
how- this came about and what Mon- 
drian hoped that his later paintings 
would communicate. As he worked 
through Cubism, lie increasingly 
look exception to its intention " to 
express volume ", because this im- 
plied an acceptance of u three- 
dimensional experience ' of space. 

" Cubism iliercforc remained basic- 
ally a naturalistic expression und was 
only tin abstraction — not true abstract 
art ", lie wrote. Mondrian, on the 
contrary, believed implicitly at this 
si age lhat artists should concern 
1 hem selves neither with objects nor 


with appearances, because ibis im- 
plied a materia liMic outlook, in his 
view, every thing essential about ihe 
world should he visually evoked 
ill rough an ari of " pure a hsi rue- 
lion ", in achieve which jl was essen- 
tia I lo desiro\ ihe illusion of space 
and volume and confine oneself lo 
creating a mathematically calculated 
composition of flat, vertical planes, 
formed by black lines and Iheir inter- 
sections, and enclosing a few primary 
colours. And for almost iliiily years 
-that is lo say. until lie he l rayed 
himself hy ad mil ling a degree of 
" allusive realism " and third dimen- 
sion into his final New York com- 
positions of |94i .^3 -Mondrian used 
none other than this impoverished 
pictorial language to communicate 
his personal sense of reality. 

Therein lies lii> heroism, for 
(hanks to his perseverance and logic 
he explored the possibilities of this 
language si) thoroughly that no one 
need repeal the experiment. At Ihe 
same time Mondrian found in this 
" abstract" language a convenient 
way to reconcile his thcosophical 
beliefs with an nrl-for-m Ts-sakc aes- 
thetic, inherited from Symbolism, and 
also an ambiguous, non-dcscriptivc 
formula for which he could claim, 
without fear of challenge, that it en- 
abled him ** lo express not life it- 
self. but a rational and univer- 
sal philosophy of life ", This emerges 
very clearly in the great theoretical 
manifesto with which lie launched the 
De Slijl movement in I *> 1 7 : 

What we wunt is a new aesthetic based 
on pure relationships of lines and pure 
colours, because only pure relationships 
between pure const rueiive elements can 
result in pure beauty. Al lire- present 


i"'V. noi lt „|y „ . 

■-us. hmuis/in 1 

'"v-ms capable of , - 

t* 1 'h® I'.iiwrsji tl ,rf e ‘5li ,:; 
found in all thing,. |, 

nm- '',; l i 1 fCVc ‘ ,U ike Me 
»ui»k ni Divinity andn-hi-L 1 

S'* * IH-lr Cn't';' 

1 > VL ,I|V 1“ hve and 
lv ""i** b'r things in J£V 
opposed lo us and ni.,i U . r j„ j,;” 
cnor torm ,s urmed 

It k not surprising Hu,,*',. 1 

L, . ,l, /‘l l,l »' mix rigidity of - 
with , an element of muia 
should have condemned m \- 
wnh his closest friend aid f 
ariisi- van Dncshurg bean' 
verged from the vertical an j 
tl nced oblique lines into his ... 
t toils. 

M- Elgar, whu has no doabHti 
the mediocrity of Mondna 
painter and .sees much of k 
as misguided i nevenhtlc 
grants him the importance of 
pathfinder who, bv carrying 
lute abstraction " "tu it, lujkj 
treme. led art ” into 4 blind j! 
and then had to recognize il 
had come to " the end of pair. 
And the author sums up ahull 
in the paintings by saying Ait 
can see in them the Idea nude: 
lion and be fascinate by dm 
silence ". It seems a poor (ja 
reward for a lifetime ot s»l 
theorizing and intransigent a 
lion of a cocnobilic doctrine. but 
is not templed lo dispute ijiKic 
M. Elgar's text has beem 
translated by Thomas Way, 
(he volume is comprehensive!) 
trail'd wilh forty-one colour 
and 1(»7 in' black-and-white. 
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I On January 19 the TLS reproduced a 
bciiiiliful and curious photograph of 
1 889 which showed Degas, top hat on 
’ his head and u drooping from 
his mouth, buttoning himself up out- 
ride n Paris public lavatory. It was 
taken by Count Giuseppe Primoli. a 
favourite nephew of the Princcsse 
Malhilde Bonaparte, who died in 
. Paris in 1927 leaving some 12,500 
negatives, taken mostly with an 8 x 9 
cm. reflex camera culled a Kind- 
graphe. Like Lartigue a decade or 
so later, ^ Primoli was a passionate 
amateur in an art which was new 
enough for the amateur to contribute 
something quite distinctive but not, 
like the other new nrts of cinemato- 
graphy and television which were to 
succeed it, so impossibly expensive 
as to keep the amateur out. Half a 
century before Cartier-Bresson, he 
anticipated that master in his eye for 
the telling moment, the odd grouping, 
the reflection of an event in the faces 
of unimportant bystanders. Though 
ne seems to have been curiously blind 
Jo the interest of Degas’s own paint- 
ing, h c could draw the photographic 
esson from the angles and perspec- 
tives of the Henres dit Due de Berry 
A contemporary critic called him and ' 
h,S J ,M t . her Lu, Si. another addict the 
sX!t ,llStanl,rwa ’ kin 2« of the snap- 

v n *? l0 * r ¥? & * siM *> Sig- 
nore Lamberto Vlfali has given us a 

brilliant selection of his work, in a 

SB! VOlume whidl is not 

a bu ^ aS 3 book of pho- 
tpgraphie m emo ,rs. Where Lartigue 

* particu|ar intipiacy 
wi* development of new techno- 
logies such as the aeroplane and the 
motor car-which determines Ihe 

bet V \veen° f fh ,S miag f s — Primoli moved 
Hnm ?n Sl ? 1arl SQClal worlds of 
®. n ^. Paris and the more obvi- 
ously distinguished” element of 
JUT™,'? an ^ 'theatrical life fa both 
countries : very much the people who 
frequented his aunt. Here, accord 
ingly. are races and hunts, military 
manoeuvres and fashionable wed- 
intcrs Persed with such scenes 
as Rdjane having a jolly lunch party 
Edison and his wife visiting the Eiffel 
Tower, Jacques-£mile Blanche Daint- 
ingone of the Hdrddia girls or Mau 

passant rowing Dumas's dau a h er7nd 

JS^t in P a dinghy ca Med 
mao a me. The Empress Euadnte 
prayS alone in , l|er chapel on Mrn 
Sorough Hill, Boiapa™; 


poses for u marvel Ions set-piece por- 
trait, l-orain flirts with a pupil 

vni 11 ®^ a S a V s vi|iicnce. I.eo 

XIII walks in the Vatican (ianlcns 
with >1 stick, Duse .stands on a grey 
day in a gondola looking like a 
widowed peasant. 

Then there arc the backgrounds, 
both physical and social: the 

Michelangelo Fie la in its old place in 
the Rondunini palace, the Forum 
flooded, galley prisoners leaving 
Naples, emigrants with their bundles 
at Milan .station, a May Day demon- 
slration of 1891, a group of Rome 
carabinieri lurking under the com- 
mand of a howler-hatted detective. 
Possibly Signor Vitali goes too far in 
suggesting that Primoli\ eye for Mich 
scenes, or for Ihe beggars and street 
women who figure in many of the 
pictures, was that of a conscious 


social comment a lor; they may 
have been photographed « to 
ing curiosities, like the Negro" 
at the 1889 Paris Exhibition; 
the crowd states through ibe a 
a Military large black woman, 
generally the contribution of 
and publisher could not be bei 
‘Ihe introduction is scholarly 1 
foimative: the notes lo the pw 
contain many interesting 
from I’rinwli’s own IP 1 .^ 
fished) Journals including & 
characterizations of Edmond* 
court ,is ’* La Veuve ” and 
poslhume dcs Goncourt 
other relevant sources; int f 
graphs themselves are nooJJJ 
without masking or "T 
and in most cases from t re “ | l 
prints. Il is altogether a nm* 
book. 


*X!^TlKCutumtlRcYo- 

i . 

..M, Piofcssor 0I .K01.0- 
iVjnibridgc and a lairly Ire- 
/ .no, to China- sets out m 
book to give the < hmese 
Yjjul the Cultural Rcvolulitm 
all about. She is ohviiiiidx 
1-4 ihal the image of a disin- 
; 3 ml irrational leadership 
often drawn, parlicularh 
■{ popular press, is u disiorlctl 
i«imvvemeni which is vitali) 
,-ji 10 the future ul < hina 
his had surprising rcpei* 
'.'j ii other parts ol the world, 
’v central and must interesting 
;. Ilk book is an account of 
iijul Revolution given lo I’ro- 
f Robinson by a Shanghai olli- 
; a November. I%7— that is. 
julf way bclw ceil l he begin- 
|,libcsntpaign and the present. 
,‘i points out, the account was 
u-l) carefully prepared. 1 1 is. 
‘J.bsun accurate summary of 
:hd occurred up to that point 
jj parable, with all the didactic 
.'ftind about as much historical 
;-n » most parables. Translal- 
fjte into parabolic language. 
Hir of successive attacks by 
‘«il ones " (in the guise 
I of ordinary bourgeoisie, then 
iSthts and. finally, of " capitalist 
in ihe Parly itself). I he 
>«f food. alerted by the vigilant 
^fifing (Mao's wile), u y to 
■thick wilh hard literary blows 
these pernicious influences 
•rife frustrated by the fiendish 
4 Chen, in his dragon's laii *»l 
favors office in Peking, but 
™ hh intrigues and alert the 
^ to the revisionist peril. *1 lie 
f* fople begin to rise in 
to M righteousness hut. while 
Nbuer. Chiiiniian Mao. is 
iifm Peking, the wicked wild, 
^Khi (whose name is itself 
iti wee fur evil that lie must he 
to by the alias " lop I’aily 
■ the eapilntisi imd "). 

behind his back and oppics- 
; P^P'c- Returning lull ol 


lighleous aiigci. the good ( huirmuu 
waxes the magic wand of his own 
large-ehai aeter postei. “ Hombaid 
the headquarleis ". shows up the 
loiees ol evil (01 what the) are and 
leads the 1 hiitcsc people out of the 
darkness into the light, One eon Id go 
on in the same vein and. although tin- 
•story ends before the battle is ovci. 
the Iasi di iplei iimsi surely descrihe 
the good t hairman leading his faith- 
ful people into a glowing red sunset 
with the pi oinisi- u newer, hnglilei 
dawn. 

Despite its piopaynudn overtones, 
the Shanghai Mor> is valuable. Ii 
is. alter all. an ollieial aeeounl ol 
the ( til 1 11 l a I kevtiluiitiii and one 
which is cas\ to read. Even if no 
ollieial hisiorx could be expeeteil to 
be an unbiased version of all dial 
has happened, the way in which the 
facts arc selected and presented is 
itself significant and this account has 
al least half a dozen puinls of detail 
which have not appeared elsewhere. 

Equally useful and well presented 
are a selection id documents which 
include the "Sixteen Points" of 
August. 1 9(i0 (laving down the guide- 
lines id' the C ultural Rewilution). the 
text of Mao's own poster attack on 
the " capitalist roaders " and the May 
lb. I%(i. Cenlial Committee docu- 
ment attacking P’eng Chen for his 
attempts 10 diveit the Cultural Revo- 
lution into the harmless channels ol 
literary criticism. Professor Robin- 
son rightly points out the importance 
of this last document, but wrongly 
stales that "it allowed the Chinese 
people to know that the views of 
Chairman Mao were being flouted 
. . hi fact, it was available only 
to those tui the Patty distribution 
list, though others doubtless picked 
up rumours of its existence. The 
document was not published openly 
until a veal latci. in May. I%7. Il 
was probably this very secrecy in 
the distribution id important policy 
documents which caused some of 
Ihe confusion in the Cultural Revo- 
lution. Tilde were plenty of people 
willinr to agiee with the Parly line 
loi lather! hail man Mao's line, since 
the two wne al odds ami the latter 


looks-d the must likeh victor} hui 
many also who Iml no clvai idea 
what the line was. 

Ihe documents are rounded oil 
wilh some editorials a ml messages 
concerning the “ take-over of pnuei " 
in Shanghai early in l%7 which, 
though or some in Iciest -as example-, 
of Ihe language in which pnliiic.il 
problems an- expressed m the nllicial 
press, are unlikely lo make inspiring 
reading 1 01 the mm-expert. The 
expert should not he beguiled by the 
publishers hlmh f . . . key docu- 
ments which have nevci before been 
published in ihe Wea . . into 
flunking he will tiiui anything new. 
All have been readily available in the 
Peking lierirw and New China News 
Agency releases. Some conversa- 
tions with workers and lied Guards 
are indeed new hut. in spite of the 
author's claim that " the atmosphere 
is frank and open ", they arc remark- 
ably stylized and no more than 
further mini-parables. 

All this is good clean Chinese fun. 
To il Professor Robinson adds her 
own introduction, giving her view of 
xvhal the Cultural Revoliilion is all 
about: very much wlui the Chinese 
ollieial line says ii is all about, so 
it appeals. Some or the background 
and explanation of terms used by the 
Chinese is valuable, but there is a 
" nevei -never land" feel about the 
whole approach. 

What is one lo make, fm instance, 
of the argument that " the patriotism 
of the Chinese, whieli is very deep, is 
so completely fired with soeisilisi 
ideology that they do not notice that 
there is a national element in il . . . 
Trained to distinguish between the 
people of a country and the Govern- 
ment. (hey are unaware Ihal Russian 
feelings are wounded by diatribes 
against Soviet revisionism. 'I hits they 
make enemies For themselves out of 
pure good will " 7 Blind to the effect 
of their actions they may be. bid 
•* pure good will " is slreiching il 
lather loo far. 

And is the burning of the British 
Mission to be explained by Ihe Fuel 
ihal the Chinese authorities were in 
a dilemma because, while diplomatic 


etiquette demanded that it vlioitld tu- 
ple veil led. by In ice if neees.ary. the 
ethos of the l til tin al Revolution was 
to let the youngs ter*, be free to make 
their own mi-.riif-.e-. so they let tjinn 
" shout in public and gave llit-ni a 
dressing down in private " 7 One 
seems it* he jn the alniosphcre of a 
bucolic bump supper with kindly ami 
understanding doits letting the young 
men have iheii fling before- putting 
ihe breakages on battels next morn- 
ing. Bui ihc t hiiiesc me not a nation 
of high-spirited but good -na lined 
umiei graduates ami ilicii leaders 
have matured ivd by drinking com- 
mon-room purl, but hy fighting ami 
privation. 

Pci hap;, one should exped. anti 
1 here foie excuse, the way in which 
everything is suffused with a gentle 
rosy light. It is still disappoint ing ihal 
Professor Robinson dues not tell us 
more about the reasons for si Cull urn l 
Revolutionary upheaval. Surely there 
are economic problems lo hc faced 
wilh room for alternative solutions 
which could cause different leaders to 
line up on different sides 7 Surely also 
the Cultural Revoliilion. and China 
itself, is more complex mid more 
human than suggested by a straight - 
forward struggle between the blacks 
and whiles of good and evil 7 It is- 
unfortunate that Professor Robinson 
tloes nn l go further into this sort of 
question, for the Chinese ollieial 
sources (however valuable) cannot be 
expected to elucidate such points any 
more than a British parly political 
programme could be expected lo give 
a balanced view on the achievements 
of its opponents. 

In spite of all these strictures. The 
Cultural Revolution in China is a use- 
ful collection of source material, and 
Professor Robinson lias done a ser- 
vice to all those interested in China, 
o, revolution from on high, by 
assembling these materials in un 
accessible, -readable and inexpensive 
form. Those who want lo know the 
ollieial line on The Cultural Revolu- 
tion and have noi the lime to rend 
through the Peking Review dte. would 
hc well advised to start, but not (one 
hopes) finish, here. 
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Generalizations 


Roy McMullen: Art. Affluence, 
and Alienation. 272pp. Pall Mall 
Press. 40s. 

Derek Clifford : Art and Under- 
standing. 168pp. Evelyn Adams 
and Mack ay. £3 15s. 

Art, Affluence, ami Alienation pro- 
vides a grand tour of the cultural 
scene. Mr. McMullen's expertise 
acknowledges few bounds ; we find 
him almost regretting having to ex- 
clude cooking from his survey “on 
fhc usual grounds that taste and smell 
are aesthetically inferior to sight and 
sound ", as also the " fffie ” arts of 
Costume-design, traveling [»«.•], 
and even conversation - fine ” 
oemg here defined as “any creative, 
useless ' activity which is aimed pri- 
marily at giving us a vision of our 
own humanity ”. 

The author sketches out the mod- 
ern evolution of the various arts, 
attempts what he describes as “ the 
preliminary situating of issues ” and 
generalizes about their meaning, 
wider significance, implications fur 
the future, &c. 

. There can be little doubt that he 
is well steeped in the arts and by 
no means only in the modern arts, 
t ne names, the quotes, the theories, 
me quips are all there. But any 
attempt to follow his meandering 
trains of thought is quite exasperat- 
ing. Mr. McMullen claims to offer 
a perspective of modernism in the 
arts, , but ihe picture thar emerges 


is so vaporous that cits 
whether hc himself has w® 1 

what the various trends - 
Certainly his boldness in » 
so vast a Held arid his 

avoidance of hastily .dgj 

and conclusions are highly 
able; there is lacking 
si ve ness of mind, iha 
bent which ruthlessly ^ 
(ant questions from the 
without which any book 0 

ject will only further W 
it sets out lo curb. • ri- 
ll should be noted lW ■ *j 
was prepared as one efl , 
nica Perspectives . 
to commemorate the h 
anniversary of the £ ^ 
Hritannicu. Since 
McMullen has been a - f 
on the fine arts m 

Pe Ar 't und 

more successful eS -* ay ' py s 
Clifford is here on cfl® 
ground— that of i» s ^ 

arls. He has though 
sensitively about iM ^ 
tic problems he -' e ' Mlyfl 

although tinged by a ni- r J 
cal disposition toward* , 

course is instructive " fa 
illuminating. We, K re jJc- to $ 
aesthetic p** 

modern physiologic*' 
logical perception 
Clifford chooses an 
cursive and . ,>1 

' scholarly. • V 


fRViUs: Communist htter- 
Economics. 566pp. 
Id! Blackwell. £4 4s. 


Wiles rightly culls his book 

JWji hiternuiiomil /-.TommirV* 

., I “ 4n Lwmnttnixt hneniaiiotml 
'' “deals with services, aid and 
WwBal planning ,is well as 
Mc - and with the thcoiy of 
«nal economic activities as 
'Mh ih practice, Jso general 
of these impoiium topics 
existed. Profc-ssui 
,^«iy able 10 show the limt- 
EJ* 1“ his problem of 
taw! ^ Cslurn economics. 
offni 0rK ‘f^hional Marxist 
fii.i *Jf l J , ** ,0 p , il trade, which 

^ SS 0,uli " n !,,,d ” non - 

exchange were involved 
^miMcvehiM country 
9 f'- ^ or L “ ic h labuur- 

T ie ^ m one or its own 
; n each labonr-hour 
Ine products of an 
taj n, f nt While this naive 
the hi hour theory of 
hWs. i« u. bcen rc i cclctl b >' other 
•'l svitwn^ not ^ ccn replaced 
^S at, c new doctrine. Pro- 
18 of »u a “*° ** hide comcinp- 

ni wl appr “‘ lch °f the 

fi ntea(<J MCrn econ °mist, with 

should be 1 rented 
HiS '“dividual firms in 
*^ve ro S concerned pluy 
' « JL ■ h,s ls a n approach 

Cm" cun ^«ing trade 
D.^ , frit CQUnlripc miuI 


^le W far°. l lI ,lri - c5 ’ and 

ofrpni^ !, international 

wi!? y i? ,ann l U c,um “ 

qn hasos his own 

LmetlhL Walisiiu ussumptlon 
fUSK«^mj C s. on the 

‘ ^each«^ S !in! ^ rmh which 

2SS. S thcr ' and With rnar- 
. 1 ,° n : mainly «apHaltei 


vliisirms follow and can be broadly 
coil lint red by practical experience: 
nuUld) that direct controls enable 
halunce of payments crises to he much 
less frequent and severe in communist 
than in market economics. Logically 
enough Professor Wiles argues that 
recent trends to decentralization are 
likely to im nnise the danger ol crises 
due to inlci national trade; he shows 
convincingly that Ihe Czechoslovak 
economic crisis ol I9(»2 to 1963 was 
due not to Stalinist uverccnirali/aiion 
but rather tu “the partial decentra- 
lization oi 1958. bad luck, and the 
policy crrois of the authorities 

However, all is not well wilh com- 
munist international economic rela- 
tions. Professor Wiles confirms con- 
clusions already reached by Mr. 
Michael Kaser and Dr. Frederic 
Pryor in their studies of l.’omecon, 
properly refened lo by Professor 
SVilcs as the C ouncil lor Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance (C.M.E.A.). Cen- 
trally planned slates are jealous ot 
their sovereignty ; economic collabo- 
ration is at least as difficult within 
C'.M.E.A. as within the Common 
Market. I he inheritance nl Ihe past 
is Still strong : , . 

The paradox of Die C.M.h.A. is that 
under Stalin the U.S.S.R. had (tic pouei 
but mil the will. Io impose any dcKree 
of economic unity short of outright 
annexation; while under Khrushchev it 
had the will but not the power. 

Since Professor Wiles completed his 
book, the recent C.M.E.A. session in 
Berlin reported some significant, if 
small. steps forward— Including 

agreement in principle to follow up 
the supra nation ;ti melals agency 
Inlemietull discussed by Professor 
Wiles by an authority to coordinate 
tbc chemical industry Inlerkhim. His 
general conclusion that me 
C..M.E-A. is still far lens supra national 
than the Common Market” never- 
theless remains entirely valid. 


that integration utul specialization on 
u count ry-by-country basis should 
not in any case necessarily be en- 
couraged in centrally planner! 
economies: with no free market to 
deleimine the degree of specializa- 
tion, improved efficiency may not 
result. He does, however, object io 
policies of national industrial inde- 
pendence based on the " technolo- 
gical snobbery ” characteristic of 
corn 1 it uni St ideology. In this context 
he dismisses rather curtly such eco- 
nomic heresies of developing 
countries as iheir wish to build up 
their mvn engineering industry- this 
merely wastes resources that could 


have been belter spent on imported 
machinery. A tendency to prefer 
“ rationality ", the economist’s term 
for the efficient allocation of existing 
resources, lo long-term growth seems 
to be lurking here; but us a rule 
Professor Wiles’s personal idiosyn- 
crasies are not permitted to protrude 
loo much. The provocative expres- 
sion of opinion is certainly a luxury 
to which he is fully entitled, for 
throughout this wide- ranging mid 
thoughtful study analysis Is sup- 
ported by a wealth of praulicai 
evidence which does much to illu- 
minate Ihe international economic 
activity of communist countries. 


Double-look 


Stowers Johnson : The Two Faces 
of Russia. 240pp. Robert Hdle. 
30s. 

In an engagingly written bonk Mr. 
Johnson conliasts the Soviet Union 
thiit he saw as an Officially invited 
delegate and the Soviet Union hc 
found as a Military traveller. The 
differences were indeed great: as u 
solitary traveller with his bed- 
equipped cat he was spied on. harried, 
marched off to a police station. Bui 
in point of fact he brought some of 
this on himself. He disobeyed the 
travel rules in the Soviet Union which 
allow visiting tourists to slop only 
al certain fixed points and set those 
points so far apart that each day s 
drive is u headlong rush. Mr. John- 
son stopped more frequently am 
sometimes went off the prescribed 
routes. tL .*■ 


treated but the differences between 
his attitude to authority und the ordi- . 
nary Russians' attitude. The Russians 
were extremely careful (o toe the line. 

Mr. Johnson’s story is well told. 
He is entertaining about the activities 
of pro-Sovici groupings in Britain. 
HR account of the mishaps and' 
hazards which he encountered on 
Russian roads would give valuable 
hints to anyone thinking of following 
in his tracks. The traveller must bo 
ready to face scores of inquisitive 
Russians, it would seem : 

There must have been 2,000 to 3.000 
Russians in that camp, penned together 
like cuttle In tents, cars, chalets, and 
huts. And 1 was tired. (I was now 
dark. I couftl not answer everybody's 
questions ull night. 

He had rather more than his share 
of engine trouble, probably brought 
on by ihe hard runs between widely 
spaced camps. Touring in Russia 
will improve, evidently, when the 
stages for. each day are shortened, ; 
cartips hre made more plentiful,, ajul 
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Russia : Hopes 
and Fears 
Alexander 
Werth 

Tlic last fiord, hy ihe great cm 
ol all Ruvdrm war cniros- 
poudc ill*., comply red riionly 
before his death Ian month. 
VCT illcn Us ,i companion 
volume to his classic llu^ia 
lit H"«r. Vi'crtli reports on the 
conditions mid changes in the 
tin.i 50 years of ilm Soviet 
Union, i ample ted shortly 
afrer the invasion nl Prague, 
ihe lnsi kh-jpicr tries in nr ike i 
n hnhmcc between hope and | 
Kcur. (So;.. 1 

SiiHul to net 'lit pubficotiivi r nth 
Penguin Rook* 

Familiarity is 
the Kingdom 
of the Lost 

Dugmore 
Boetie’s story: 
edited by 
Barney Simon 

The remarkable, poignanr 
autobiogrnphy of a black, 
une- legged, cx-convici South 
African, told wilh vivacity 
and originality. * Nothing 
like this bullet-Ukc prose has 
shot out of anywhere before 
. . . it is n book with nil of 
life and death in it.’ My mu 
Bluinbcig The Guardian 30s 

Mexico 

Jacques 

Soustelle 

Central Asia 

Aleksandr 

Belenitsky 

The first volumes in the 
Audi III Civilization Said, 
edited by Jean Mu raid <i, 
Professor of Archaeology, 
Uuiv. of Bordeaux— authori- 
intlvc and lavishly illustrated 
hooks for the general reader 
describing the enthralling 
story of ancient civilization 
discovered through mi, 
military and doincst 1c objects. 
60s. each volume. 


Barrie & RocklifT: 
The Cresset Press 


Caughley 
and Worcester 
Porcelains 
1775-1800 

Geoffrey A. Godden 
F.R.S.A. 

One of the most Important 
ceramic reference books of 
the present century. New 
knowledge, gained as a result 
of excavations at the factory 
sices, resolves problems that 
have troubled experts ever 
since English porcelains were . 
first collected, and corrects 
. mis-statements repeated In 
book after book. 

10 colour places, 350 black 1 
and white £7 7s. 

Words Music 
and the Church 

Erik Routley 

In this lively book, based on 
the author's lectures at Princeton 
. Theological Seminary, new 
force is' given to hls view that 
worship In the church should 
be drama. He' insists that church 
music needs to And its place - 
within the world of music 
in general. * If public worship 
as we know it cannot 
accommodate folk singing, then 
we ought to consider altering 
it so rifat it can.' 30s. 

Herbert Jenkins 
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The theoretician of Russian Acmeism 
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N'ikui.ai C.i r . mii i v : Sohnntie 

MHhiutnii. Vol. 1 : 35ft|ip. S5. 
Vol. 2 : 379pp. !>5. Vol. 3 : 
360pp. S5. Vol. 4 : 654pp. S8. 
nulled by Ci. P. Struve it ml B. A. 
Filippov. Washington : Vic I or 
Kiimkiii. 

Willi the Jippen Citiiuv uf the linn! 
volume of (mmik'v. ihe ambitious 
project of collecting ihe works of the 
three major jmck of Russian Acme- 
ism lakes an inipurlunt siep lorwank 
It is lilting lhai Gumilev should he 
the t'irsi lo be completed, because as 
ils leading theoretician he occupies 
the central position in ihe move- 
ment, even if as a poet he lias since 
been overshadowed by his colleagues. 
Anna Akhmatova, his lirst wife, 
tun! his friend Osip Mandelshtam. 

<j uni i lev’s fame has inevil ably 
been alfccted by his dc.ilh al llie 
height of his powers: he was 
accused of participating in the 
Tugantscv conspiracy, and. in spile 
of Gorky's intercession, executed by 
fl Cheka liring-sqnad. Tile exlenl of 
Gur ni lev's ini plica lion in I his plot is 
still not known, but the siory is 
gratefully accepted both inside ami 
outside Russia: for the Russian 

authorities, it has served as a pretext 
for no i republishing his works (only 
in rcccnl years have a few of his 
poems been allowed into prinl) : 
while his admirers in Ihe We.st have 
been presented not just with a poel. 
bill with a maityr. And so far there 
has been Jit tic incentive or oppor- 
tunity lo re-examine the evidence. 

The story is an instructive 011 c : for 
it brings out the difficulty of estab- 
lishing the facts about so much ut' 
Gumilev's life. These didicultics are 
increased by the fact that we have 
very few of Gumilev’s notebooks or 
letters. No doubt there are more 
documents in the Russian archives, 
but these are as yet inaccessible. Still 
less can we deduce Gumilev's life 
from his poetry ; dates, of even the 
most approximate kind, arc rarely 


appended in In', woik'>. I.vcn hi, love- 
poems weic so i ne lime-, presented in 
more than one girl, will) such trivia 
•is e lie colour of Mie hair changed, 
wbeie nccc.vuy, to fi I iIil- new situa- 
tion. Nor e,in one gather milch ahom 
Gumilev’*, belief-,, beyond a fairly 
conventional Orthodoxy, pa trio i ism. 
iS-c. To judge I'rnni ihe evidence of his 
works, lie seems lo have scorned 
specifically Russian i hemes. He 
loved travelling, and he wrote more 
poems about foreign countries, not- 
ably Africa (which he visited three 
limes), than about his own. Of hi> 
thirteen stories, only two are set in 
Russia, and nol a single one of his 
six plays. 

Even more elusive than the fuels 
of Gumilev's life is ihe cjiiesiion of 
his personality. For many years he 
was occupied in the consiniction id 
a persona which would bear Ji t lie 
relationship io his real character. He 
was alllieled uui merely by ihe usual 
difficulty of discovering his own indi- 
vidiialiiy, but by ihe more serin us 
one of trying to reject j| when lie did 
discover it. Ii appears that the name 
Gumilev is derived from ihe La tin 
h inn U is ami was originally pro- 
nounced Gumilev; ihe pronuncia- 
tion Gumilydv seems io have been 
devised by llie poet while Mill a 
.schoolboy, as an act of self-assertion, 
a deliberate rejection of the humble 
associations of his name. Apparently, 
the boy would weep with rage when 
addressed as Gumilev. The picture 
thill Gumilev tries to give of himself 
in his poetry at an intrepid explorer, 
a fearless warrior and an irresistible 
lover 

affirmation 
expense 


in maiieiy i]i rough' »ui hi, dioit life, 
lim llie development icxealetl in his 
l.itei poems is sn colossal and lin.illy 
lakes ,uth an unexpected dirtclioii 
ili.il they appear as a inlally unio- 
l,i led and miraculous new ll owe ring. 
His early poem-, aie helplessly imila- 
live: ihe themes, ihe imagery, ihe 
i'll) duns ,oe all cliches. A group of 
poems in his lirsi book is headed 
'■ Swords and Kisses ", while his 
second book was ciiliiled Romomit 
/■‘ftmvis: ihe lilies ,if individual 
poems loo are frei|iicnily inept. 
Everything is so obvious and clumsy 
thal ii is easy lo overlook ihe word 
".strange although nothing is pur- 
lieu la i ly strange here, this word does 
strike a dilfereni note, and fore- 
shadows, however feebly, ihe gro- 
lesiiiic and mystical elements of ihe 
later books. The strange and ihe 
inexplicable lake several forms, 
sometimes that of nightmares la con- 
vention that Gumilev was later to 
e.xploii vvitJi great originality), but 
more reven ling I y in an unexpected 
lurn of association. Thus the famous 
cycle “ Sea-Cn plains ", after hymning 
the usual manly (or al least school- 
hoyishi viriucs of gallantry, elegance, 
and elf or l less superiority, suddenly 
switches to the Flying Oulehmaii. a 
very dilfcrent subject. The focus is 
suddenly blurred, rendering the cycle 
less satisfactory as u whole, but much 
more tantalizing. Admittedly, the 
elfcet is not always deliberate, but 
that only serves to confirm one's 
impression Mini a different Gumilev 
is trying to get out from behind the 
mask. 

The peak of Gumilev's early 
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wrote ah' m l the Firs! World War are 
the more odious fur being so obvi- 
ously eseapisi. In the poem " LV.be- 
kiye ", we learn dial even the irips 
M Africa were originally niolivated 

by an emotional crisis. It is ironic . .. v 

lhai the poetry of war and exotic llllin, ' L * v /*hows himself 
lands fur vvliieh Gumilev is generally L 1 °\ s ronds : ihe -■ ' 

known should in fact he a false trail 
in his woik. It is -Mill more ironic 
lhai these features, which made him 
so popular and inlluenlial w ith young 
Russian poets in llie 1920*. and which 
lepresent so many of the virtues 
sought by Soviet critics, should still 
be suppressed in the Soviet Union. 

It is only in his last two books. The 
/’yrc and A h'l/nr of l-'ire, that Gumi- 
lev finally enters the company of 
those pools who require a "C ollected 
Woiks”. There are still poems such 
as " My Readers ” and " E/.hekiyc ”, 
which echo the posing of earlier 


’ ,,n 7 l>«T» reveal !, ""^T 
Im-iiel r.inpe of 
-liow him lu hove been ln W 
u itic of other men’s poetry 


his own. 

The difficulties conf realist 
editors of Gumilev arc duunDti f 
archive has been inaccMft 
western students since hivdwV, 
Mie subject has remained tabnoiii 
I be Soviet Union. In view 
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.ruiknt of nineteen ih -century 
jiitibic can go very far bcloic 
oitnng the name of Slasov. 
inaccessibility of his writ- 


as musical criticism, and it is lor 
their \ ividness as obscrvci s and critics 
of their limes that we turn in them 
today. ’I hough, judging front the 
present lianslalion. Stasuv does nut 
match Shaw in sheer laciucss and wit. 
both arc liciiiendiiusly partisan, 
possessed of apparently unbounded 
vitality and abjure the balanced, 
judicious turn of phrase. As Pro- 
fessor Abraham himself puls it: 

Ivcryifimc is iuiciise; the praise is as 
exaggerated as the blame. 'Flic sharp 
jiixtapoMtinn ol black amt while . . . 
is uf course much more vivid than care- 

mil oiK- 


Hb. compelled one to take their fully graded shades ol grey, a 
t. mi trust Of course. Slasov can oltcii detect in u Siasuv’s painful 



transformation in Gumilev, one can 
as yet only speculate. The poet him- 
«ir remarked in one of these poems: 
“ Only snakes can slough their skins : 
We change, not our bodies, bin our 
sOUls." 

In any case the transformation is 
immense. Gumilev became a line 
poet in deliunce of his own leaching. 
There is now hardly a trace of the 
virtues preached by Gumilev the 
Acmeist : the rhythms are free, the 
imagery surrealistic, ami Ihe focus 
often shifts disconcertingly from one 
plane in another. (Characleristically. 

z: ;i * : 1 1 , 


, these jdd a — . . . 

hcanlly to our understandir? ->K»oIthe day could nourish, 
poet. A notable feature of fci i Saw* was hardly comparable 
lion is the number of photon afeealbcr champion?* of Russian 
and illustrations, many ufihm; .-dike Laroche: lie did not write 
lislied for the first time. The cl r l!I m<K criticism and his 
omission is of Gumilev's irif Sfoi) pursuits were wide-ranging, 
lions; only the PonekiuPim ha* art. archaeology, political 
small collection of poems frond ^.Ihe history of ideas and so on. 
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CHARLES WALfiHt 

A new biography of the Victorian 
industrial giant who. by his death 
in 1S70, had built more miles of 
railway throughout the xvorhl than 
any contemporary. 

Wuslraiett u >lih maps ami photos 36/- 

SWORD 
COLLECTING 
For Amateurs 

JAMES HENDERSON 
An in valuable introduction to an 
increasingly popular hobby. By llie 
author of Stiver CoJfec/hm for 
Amatews. Wustmied 20/- 

A Concise Guide 
to SHRUBS and 
ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

H. G. VVITHAM FOGG 
A welcome addition to ihe estab- 
lished range of Miiller basic garden- 
ing books, by a well known garden- 
ing correspondent illustrated 20/- 

KING LAZARUS 

MONGO BETI 

A line satirical novel based on the 
changing customs and 1 mores' of 
a Bantu tribe under French colon- 
ial administration. Reprinted to 
meet popular demnnd. 25/- 

MULLErT 


business 
have 
will- 

lie had never met a pool more ob- 
sessed with poetry. Charncterisiic- 
ally. Gumilev attempted lo achieve 
his ends by sheer hard work and tech- 
nical mastery. It was to this end 
that he experimented with complex 
forms, not just the sonnet and the 
ballade, but also such exotica ax (he 
rmiku, (he Htfzcila, and the pan tun ; 
and the rhyming schemes of several 
of his poems are of extraordinary 
complexity. This determination to 
make himself a poet led him naturally 
to the craftsman ideals of Acmeism, 
ami to the firm bclie-T that poets can 
be made; but these loo may be as- 
pects of G dm i lev's persona, and arc 
not necessarily to be attached to the 
man behind the mask. 

It is undeniable that Gumilev's 
work shows a fairly steady growth 


again, t he break-up of his 
marriage to Anna Akhmatova in 
|yi3 was a deep personal tragedy for 
him. It is one of the few events of 
his private life that penetrates into 
his poetry, notuhly io Lite poem 
" lambic Pentameters Interestingly, 
the poem has two endings. In the 
original version of 1913, Gumilev 
seems to find relief from his unhap- 
piness and humiliation in poetry, or 
al least iu his hopes for the Acmeist 
movement ; but two years later he 
omitted these lines and looked for 
salvation in the mystique of military 
service ; he hud volunteered immed- 
iately after the outbreak of war. 

As so often, his answer to pcrsonnl 
problems which confronted him 
with his real self was to run away 
into some kind uf physical action, 
and Ihe ecstatic poems which he 


\wjii- in a poetry - i r--..— - , ,«• . — . 

,.x never written, and whose any mention of his plaporcwm^an in pinportiotu *’ of 
can only be guessed. It is T/ie free of I miisfnnmm . yi The Amicnt Cnplit 
vd that sonic poems of his according lo Gorehakovs/lW^ifin/ %/>/. (hole's ///Mon- 


as a transitional stage 
which wax 
charucici 

to he hoped mat some poem 
last months still survive, and ihal they 
will one day be published. 

Gumilev’s fame is likely in rest 
on his lyric poetry. Mis larger works 
are less successful and suffer from 
constructional weaknesses. Of the 
plays. fioiitUn is the best, partly 
because it is one of the few works 
in whieli Gumilev clearly recognizes 
and faces the two sides of hi.s char- 
acter. Sonic critics have claimed ihe 
same for his last play The Poisoned 
Tunic, but here the characterization 
is weaker, and the poet fails to do 
justice to the immense dramatic and 
philosophical implications of his 
theme; it is possible, of course, that 
we do not have the finished version 


s on trust. . , 

jfilhinjust anothei critic: he 
nilal force oil the Russian 
cJ scene whose enthusiasms 
...fly affected Russian taste. He 
■d die librettos of Klun unsh- 
hffld Prime /jfw and wrote the 


sfthe period arc hardly less volu- 
his musical essaw: 


/•Wr'/c/i Skies, are to be found b ,l . 

Gumilev did in fact traJ*'] 
whole ,.f (jimliers . 1,1 '•] 

Nil, I his olhcr IraiKhbwU t 

sill'll Jisp:ir:ilc wurks « Glm " 1 " nbcr " 1 “"'""S 

I/,.- Anni-m Mmm , «d H “ nJ , ■ 

Grille Reptn. Vereshchagin and 

i'jtoy. as well as Ij.dakiiev. 
were an( i thcii circle, tlnci- 

Ihey rests afly it was from Slasov that the 
the pod, escquircd fiieir nickname of " the 
will rijift ^ Handful ".l His unge of 

been ^ t» wide indeed : Geiald 

comjilete a.-, possible. Nor b S Warn lists reviews ".sometimes 


striving in convey the precise nuinre ut 
his ovsri react io ii lo a cum poser or a 
work. 

Above ail the motivation, the driving 
to rce behind his critical writings was 
an immense enthusiasm which he Ii ml 
lo share with others: not for him 
the gentle statement of his responses 
lo a work of art which others might 
or might not share: “It is always 
absolutely essential to me (bat many 
others, that everyone, .should be 
pleased by what pleases me." It 
baldly needs .saving that all this 
makes for writing that is immensely 
readable, highly idiosyncratic, and 
enormously alive. It would he inter- 
esting to sec if his writings in othci 
Jie!d> are as fresh and full of pci- 
sonality . 

If Slasov was something of a dog- 
matist lie was f;u fiom ignorant ol 
technicalities. Mis critique of Heii- 
.sclt’.s piano a i ranuemcnl of the Webei 
Ireisthiit: overture shows him dis- 


cussing specific musical points with 
ussuiaiitc, in a cumpcilingly readable 
style and with admirable fairness. Hi-, 
understanding of the piano and nl 
Liszt’s achievements as a tnuiNcriber 
must have been second -to- none in the 
St. Petersburg musical world of IN47. 
And wlia level shortcomings of vision 
he may have had, his writings bring 
llerlioz vividly before one. and works 
then only a decade old arc discussed 
with a shrewdness and insight that 
leaves no doubt about the quality of 
Slasov s mind. 

Miss Jonas in her prefatory note 
writes " Many ol live arguments and 
even the wolds he used sound re- 
markably contemporary. They might 
easily serve the cause ol avant-garde 
composers of today." This, one 
Would have thought, is less likely. 
For whatever his failings, there is no 
cant, no pretentiousness or humbug 
about Slasov’s advocacy of l.isz.t and 
Berlioz', his writings were as impas- 
sioned as their music and he brings 
his responses to their music before 
the reader in a way that is totally con- 
vincing. There is none of the Beck- 
messer complex here; no mindless 
championship of the new for its own 
sake and fears ol the validity of his 
own judgments. His beliefs in the 
vitality ol Russian music were nut 
shared by the critical establishment 
of the day and Slasov's advocacy of 
Berlioz ami l.is/t in Russia was to 
pay rich dividends as they in turn 
championed Russian music in Europe 
at large. Mis» Jonas has collected 
some of Stasov’s most important 
essays, including "Twenty-live Years 


or Russian A 1 1 ”, " l.iszl. Schumann 
and Berlioz in Russia ’’ and " Review 
uf the Musical Events ul the Year 
1847'', as well as some of the letter- 
lie exchanged with Berlioz, and that he 
published in his review of Daniel 
Bernard's Currespondiince inedite tie 
Hcrlioz. Ihe translation reads ex- 
tremely well, and it is a pity that the 
hook ii nut more elegantly produced 
and more handsomely bound, for it 
seems overpriced as it is. 

For all the interest the Frcneh liax-c 
taken in Russian music during the 
nine tec- mh century and in the first 
decades of the twentieth, literature 
on the subject has been sparse since 
the days of Calvocorcssi. There is, 
the blurb tells us. no history of Rus- 
sian music in French and this gap is 
filled by the appearance of Michel 
Hofmann’s present study. Hisioirc tie 
In inusnpu * rnsse. which like Gerald 
Seaman’s recent History of Russian 
Music, explores the period before 
Glinka, though in somewhat cursory 
fashion. Somewhat immodestly the 
blurh introduces M. Hnfmnnn M que 
les musicologucs sovi&iqucs cux- 
mcmes considOrcnl cnmnic Ic mcil- 

leur specialist dc la nuisiqne ruxse 
en Europe Occidentals even so. 
most readers will find little new in 
M. Hofmann’s study. It could hardly 
be farther removed from Slasov, or. 
for that matter. Professor Abraham ; 
but there is room for a serviceable 
book on this subject and even if M. 
Hofmann’s prose is nol wildly 
compelling, his generalizations and 
judgments arc on the whole sound. 


Not for singing 


Eric Sams : The Sonus of Robert 
Schumann. 2‘>3pp. Methuen. 
£3 15s. 


the Soviet Thame, was sL)$ fCw,-, Zola’, Disraeli, the Sehii- 
IVlrograd in 1918. 1 correspondence, as well 

These criticisms are, howM articles on ttiisian art. 
significant by the side of tta.N AbrahainN hiugiapliical 
I ice ill achievement, which isliu “5 wounting Slasov's liaining, 
remain unchallenged for many I ‘ I other interests, is as ah- 
lo come. These volumes baw( ‘_ D IKMasov\ own writings nun 
come the usual abundance" 1 

prints which J ‘ there is obvious 

western editions of Lym* with Sliuw. Both men h:ul 
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prefaced by a useful inin^fftiida 
devoted to one 
Gumilev’s life and ^ 


Bent upon being true 
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" Satire ", 
wrote, 


Wyndham Lewis once 


is nothing else but the truth, In fact that 
of Natural Science. Thai objective, non- 
emotional truth of the scientific iniclli- 


to greatness. Lewis is the least firmly 
established, the least certain of a 
permanent place In English letters. 
Eliot called him “one of the per- 
manent masters of style in the Eng- 
lish Language ", but he wrote no 
book that is yet generally accepted 
ns a masterpiece. On the other hand 


though a few of those hard, cold, 
mechanical, static designs would do 
much to illustrate the x-ision of the 
prose. Two-thirds of the anthology 
is extracted from Lewis's "socio- 
logical and philosophical writings ", 
principally from The An of lleint> 
least -read I 


My comparable fashion, 


as a “ gi’cen " si J". f ?f nl A'^ Uail y af insp^ . 

' , rtr other asp^ h ! n mari ? fscho l I,r! *IrtP- Their ducc^ books .... 

^ ^ . works 00 music #rcas much social them. A generation ago it was held 


The only thine lo do with song-, is In 
sing them, m get someone else to sing 
them and play the piano accompani- 
ments ymiiscl'f. That way you leant 
l>) eonini'.mn, by direct acquaintance, 
and hardly need anyone else to point 
out subtleties, though they might im- 
prove yum inlciprclalioii. But you 
do iiut’ncquiro discursive knowledge 
about them in that way dates of 
composition, hiogiaphies of the poets 
(u the psychology of the composer, 
as in Schumann's case, is of great and 
direct importance. In German lieder 
there are such richcti that the urge to 
open them up to non-Germans pro- 
of various sorts about 


that foi us English people Hie besl 
plan was to have tolerable English 
versions made of ihe German poems, 
such as would not dishonour Ihe 
great poetry of Goethe and Heine 
and might not sink to Ihe embarras- 
sing depths of the more sentimental 
versifiers. A. H. Fox-Si rangwuys and 
Stcuarl Wilson published a number 
of these transin lions— and very good 
some of them were hut a greater 
number remain unpublished and this 
particular solution of llie problem 
has dropped out of fashion. 

• In ils place Mr. Eric Sams experi- 
mented with a pi use irniishitinn not 
for singing and amplified it with a 
more or less elaborate commentary 
of description and occasional criti- 
cism, to which footnotes on textual 
mailers were appended. He applied 
the method to the songs of Hugo 
1 Wolf and now has treated the whole 


corpus of Schumann's songs in the 
same way. But does it help anyone 
very much lo be told that " here is 
mastery and sensitivity too lavished 
on a trifle " 7 Mr. Gerald Moure says 
emphatically' thal it docs in his pre- 
face, and sonic of these verbal des- 
cription or musical effects are more 
illuminating, in such a case, for in- 
stance. as “ Ich grollc nicht ’’ from 
the Dichierliebe, where there Is even 
more irony than Mr. Sums indicates. 
As in Ihe Wolf book, Mr. Snms sets 
out a number of motifs which had for 
the composer fairly consistent asso- 
ciations. not lo say conceptual equi- 
valents. and he also refers with salu- 
tary moderation io the cryplography 
thal he has recently been investi- 
gating in Schumann's works. There 
is no doubt about Mr. Sams’s schol- 
arship. only a little about the applica- 
tion of it lo this particular form of 
musical literature. 



brilliant and challenging book .... The opening 
^nterice claims that 'what happens in the next 
foment is never as certain as it appears before and 
by Lewis nowin print. ®! er *^ find the freedom which this realisation 
is a worthy piece of ^8 m 3 s is the glory celebrated so magnificently in the 

5S!i* hiCh follow ■ ■ ■ nobod V can raad 11 without 

by which his achievement . ^ng at their own submerged hope/' 
judged. . 1 .1 ennis Potter. THE TIMES 

A last word of praise 
for Mr. Tomlin’s nwW«»;! 


Caught young 


In that senna, everythin,, that Lewi, K i. a hard 'pounS Winter* ^ anding as epilogue 

wrote xvas satire; it was all bent upon ^, as survivcd the worst bits of The if t 

being true.. And far from trying to Cant ™- and Uwrcnce doesn't seem ■„ fh L ^ d ^ cte * crv ^ < * st ‘ al 
please, ho often seemed determined l ? ^ Kangaroo, but Lewis’s ^‘hemoef^n pantheon with Joyce, 
to f/i'i please, as though displeasure v,c Ws stiff cling to his name Pound and Lawrence, il is not 

were a sign of truth-telling. His writ- ?‘ ts y ComparaUvely f or the work included in this antho- 

ing was often strong, and sometimes Jim VmH* have BOt P Rst ! ° 8y ' rhe rodent of modern letters 

harshly funny, but one would never oriainalhv nf ih* k , enC r rgy , a . nd wi| l r *nd much here that is not readily 
call rt pleasant. The stance that he wriSno Y beSt ° f Lewis ’ s available elsewhere, and much that 

habitually aeen«\n#l — Tk. n..- 1 


. assumed — The Enemy, the 
single spy, the "professional Outcast 


of the Pen ’* — was simplv the persona as 8 
of a rude teller of unpleasant truths. ' 


■Mr Tomlin nfr*r ki , ■ * s unfamiliar, but little thal compels 
fiS approach " * JUSf!!?? Nation. He will, however, 


is something jess tha n^renresen ! n * ° nd the ideolo 8 iL ’ :il background of 
■ ■ - n re Piescnta- ono modern Man-of-the- Right, spelt 


’ No one was more consistent in his Ji vc wIec ''on from the prose works, out cKratVlV 'and ’with’ vml 

iJ ! Sc Wil V h0 - ma5S .„ d variety of ‘ enk WL. 

Edith sS rino! IJfcflP/ifnh I ! V P u UCt,0 ' ,S> Mr ' Tomlin bas ^ compared to Lawrence’s writings 
philosophy and in his criticism twAi the ■p SS ' knovvn Wor K that and M**nix //-heavy 

well as In his fiction and ver« -'for ^^ f . p, ' In| and not likely to g bu[ ““W lo a ful1 undcr- 


the guud : Lewis 
tractors, and even j * J 
a friend when introductMW^ 
made, " 


The Oeuvres Comp®** 
laire have been 
roof by Ihe Paris pubh^ 
in a new volume m ** , 
series (760pp. | Qtf 

the stock texts the 
with notes by Marcel A- K 

tains Baudelaire's exte^ ^ 

a projected book ^ j 
some translation’* ■ ij 
(though nol those 0 


Eric FENBY: Menuhin's House of 

Music. 140pp. Icon Books. 

£2 5s. 

Music in education and musical edu- 
cation are distinct through related 
problems. In spite of tip service lo 
Plato, schools and universities in the 
nineteenth century did nol follow his 
prescription of music and gymnastics 
for a general education, and musi- 
cians had no adequate specialist edu- 
cation provided for them till the last 
decade or so of the century. That 
has been changed and music now 
ranks with classics, mathematics, 
science and languages as a school 


for thi-> experiment. It is indeed an 
encouraging precedent, though the 
analogy is not exact because of its 
smaller age grouping. A closer anal- 
i ngy would be the Royal Ballet School 
which was founded lo meet this very 
problem of (he simultaneous acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and skill. The 
pupils in both eases are hand-picked 
for their physical potentiality and 
at Stoke d’Abernon Mr, Menuhin 
puls into practice his own ideas of 
what a musical education should 
comprise. The two chief innovations 
are supervised practice and salfi’xe, 
which has never been used by English 
educationists as it has by continental 
is sad that the 


science anti languages as a *tn»»ui conservatories. It • --- ----- 

* ■ 


Menuhin's 


"t/ 1 ■ 

“inczey |g a natural entertainer- a man who has 
.ju j® 1 * holding his reader's deepest attention . . . 
Ui ® 8 ®° many Ideas , that any reader is bound to 
Hco V 6 ^* * 0SS tl ' eni ar0l| rid In his mind and then 
Wrv n ' 0r * st *^ more Peasant, refute them." 

/Y Coleman, THE GUARDIAN 


"7, n «> h„ih nf the related musical director ul the school, which 

; S,J lul if ha°s b v° its ver y sit^ also enjoys the services of a heudmas- 
probleim. But i has uy rts very sue ^ ro . s ' u ' rinlend the general educa- 

fhe 5 high Vd degree h of coordination rion of the pupils, some of whom are 
r IL TTwv ind muscles interviewed in these pages and 
of senses. m.i describe how their lives are run in 


and muscle 
required by a high-ranking *-xccu- 



tarit the potential artist . must; be 
caught . young and somehow must 
specialize while he is .still acquiring 
his general education. It was to meet 
this practical djflicully that Mr. 
Yehudi Menuhin, himself once a 
child prodigy but now something 
more than a virtuoso, established hu> 

school at Stoke d’Abernon in Surrey- 

And it is this school in action which 


double harness. 


l*|!an 30s. 


7 lie Eurapa Year Book, /V69. 
Volume 1 II. 316pp. Europu Publi- 
cation-*. £7 lOs.j, is hall of the new 
edition of this standard reference 
book. Its two parts give detailed 
information about more than 120 
international organizations and about 
the countries of Europe (Including 
MISS R <* newHpnpcrs. periodical pub- 

rate? by Mr. Nicholas Fisk in lisher h , broafic.stmg bod.es. univers,- 
25w? s Home of whiph H- lies and. cultural , 
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MARGARET 
DRABBLE 
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Mary 
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ANTONIA FRASER 
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Strictly 
Personal 
CECIL KING 

2-lOpu I l)0U illus 4'-s 

[if»7 1 nu 31 

The Rise & Fall 
of The Man of 
Letters 
JOHN GROSS 
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A Degree of 
Defiance 
HARRIET CRAWLEY 
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The Moment 
of Cubism 
JOHN BERGER 
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A Peace Policy 
for Europe 
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Japan Surges 
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2'i?pp 493 [297 70497 7] 

The State in 
Capitalist 
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, ntorliicd nrosocctus. i Volume 2. covering cmmirius in U)e 
a! Tf, pfnbv dies °tKc cathedral rest of th?? wnrld. will be piibji^hrd 

in tune. . 1 
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Reader 
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(Editor) 
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Ireland and 
Anglo-American 
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Guide to Share- 
holders’ Rights 

GUY NAYLOR 

Wrillcn primarily lor (lie ordinary 
share holder and lor oilier people 
who have no sjiceialized knowledge 
hut are interested in shares and the 
working of company law. The 
author lias provided lull references 
to .Siutifics and Cases so ii will lie 
easy to find l he appropriate passaecs 
in any * learned ' work. 5(is. 



will Yimi 2*J MAY 1%') No. 3,5 u') 


Table talk 


British Manage- 
ment Thought 

JOHN CHILD 

Will provide management leiichers 
and stiideius. informed managers, lienees as an i 
sociologists and historians with the threat to 


L-isl week the sociologists began (u 
vail the literary scene to order in this 
country with the publication of 
If i infix ami Rauling, by Peter Mann 
and Jacqueline Burguync of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield (104pp. Andtf 


Hie lir>l chapter, however, docs 
biiii” together the results of such lew 
investigation. as have been made 
over the pad twenty years into the 
reading habits of people in d liferent 
countries, 'I he figures are scanty but 
they might do to undermine en- 
ticnLlied myths, generally mail u fac- 
ia icd by self-pi lying writers con- 
vinced that their counterparts in 
other countries get a much better deal 
Ilian ihcm.sdvcs, about comparative 
degrees of literacy. Britain comes 
out of the comparisons rather well: 
in lVfi7. for example, a German 
sociologist had us bracketed with 
Midland at the top of a table showing 
what percentage of various popula- 
tions reads a book at least three limes 



bincing sort that is needed. It is 
clear, for instance, that (he questions 
asked in the polls referred to hog 
subtler ones ; wh.il qualifies as a 
" hook " and what doesn’t, and to 
wh.il extent have the respondents 
been led astray by .snobbery V 
Research workeis might learn 
something about the degree of 
distortion they should allow 
for in this Iasi respect by refer cnee 
to the late Dr. Kinsey, in his studies 
of another leisure activity where some 
exaggeration of our actual prowess 
may be needed to create the right 
impression. 


research can overlap 0ll ; t> MORISON 

oils y, and the present thr« J jL first book, 
laborntion between the 

silv .if vw.ir... ;«» 1*113. 


,,f ,he 


lhe " ls if Ihc mouf"", ' 

ii'lc VnJ 1 r bll; fr0m 
lNc ,md disinterested source, 


justdies his 11 Sociological 


Who. though, is going to pm up the ^) lcl . n . a * ' vi, li an axis running f'| i Commodore, beginning with 
nuns reads a dook ai icasi inree limes nil,,,e y f° r die more penetrating and ., „ 'dd-uian reading on the fri: JVihkn* a . * 11 ' W ' f 1 

a week: for both countries the figure widespread research that might truly c cr ? M I n j, 1 rea . d ‘ n S on the lijh ' t ,dJ ^ L m o U s * e x ned i l ion 
was 45 per cent, whereas for France ainlomiM die book world? Dr. ... CIal rcadin 8 in the ril St Shins M which opened 

it was 42 per cent, for Germany 34 Mann’s own work has been subsi- . ,1CMJ t ' ll * e 8‘ ,nz «li°ns are il rt) 


per cent, and for Italy only 21 per 
cent. In a 1*150 Gallup Poll wc did 


published 

The Life 
f I arrival 
From his 


.Ur. Admiral Morison 

U to writing approximate^ 

i- L uf Which rather more 

..f II I y I! 10 " *>“1*1 ill his s«»l life >’f L 

in Hindi Dr. Mann inlrodure; , ; gjjin IWL hf piihli-hm ihc 
oirni vi*j .j pother great seaman. 


the Study of hook Reading^' I«CaibraTi*h Perry. The title 
yet this is a nut very com^Aj] -!!#?,<>* Ihc achievements 


most comprehensive analysis of the 
development of British Manage- 
ment philosophy. 

Studies in MmHtgeHh'Hi 5 55s. 


End of an Illusion 

JAMES AVERY JOYCE 

In the year when MATO must be 
renewed or dissolved, a famous 
commentator on international law 
and consul (ant at the UN exposes , , , - - 

NATO and all the other Cold War 1 1 baokshll P v 
alliances to a critical scrutiny. He 
prophesies that the French with- 
drawal from NATO will be followed 
by other defections. Finally he 
argues brilliantly and persuasively 
for a strengthened UN. 50s. 


dized by the Booksellers Association ar 8 lK,<,le but they are baud krJ? J-.:., ( j, c life of "Old 
and. through them, by Book Tokens P rw °nception ; it is the qudi y ^ Admiral has found 
Deuisch. I Sx. >. .Some fastidious men better still: asked " Do you happen Limited and a number of publishers. *? ns or plica dons which { after his own heart, 

of letters may want to interpret Ihis 10 be reading any books or novels They, naturally, are not investing in . Mann and his helpers have loin J-bj ms not only a successful 

mildest reconnaissance by the social :lt lflL ‘ present time?" (it would be the sterile manoeuvres of -pure" in *J thcm ln the next few jbdij jjftcrin the narrow technical 

inirusion, and an un- 8 oud to have Dr. Gallup’s cxplana- sociology but in what they hope will Wl mcas,lrc the lasting valueoftfei trf the term and la pioneei i 

qimnlify (ho renss ur- } lon ° r Inal snouiy dMincfion oe an incisive picco of imrkcl re- 


inely subjective terrain of literary between hooks and novels), 55 per search. They have the right to be 
ta sic and practice. Others, pining for L ' cnl ul people here said that they provided with fuels and figures that 


Tf.S 7 



showing who actually reads what and 
why. But Books and Reading, the first 
of three projected annual reports on 
the progress of its authors* researches, 
is more tentative than intrusive and .... „ <llF 
ihc only original statistics it provides recorded in Hooks and 
,f ? e "! l,n » and salesmanship Without a great deal mor 


quoting figures 
lecled in 1950 is a sign that the socio- 
logical study of reading, or of leisure 
in general, has not yet found the spon- 
sors it needs if it is to pass beyond 
the simplistic inquiries of ihc kind 


get 

message or Dr. Mann’s last 
chapter, which summarizes the find- 
ings of a bookshop survey carried out 
up and down the country by his stu- 
dents on vacation and characterizes 


Reading. Smilh ' s sh,, Ps as ones of praiseworthy imp ‘ ,r,;,ni 1 n ‘J vcl> * sev . c " rtl ™ 
re money dcs, 'fc’ n and defective .service. pueiry and three art icta tepni 


there cannot he icseureh of the cm- Academic sociology 


and market 


The Economies 
of Africa 

Edited by P. R. ROBSON & 

D. A. LURY 

This will be an invaluable hand- 
book for students mid for practising 
economists concerned with Africa 
and the developing "economies 
generally. Even specialists in some 
of the areas concerned will find 


Commentary 


Last year in May. Paris had “Ihc 
events’ ; this year it was the "nun- 
events'’, and in particular u Lhirly- 
six-hoLir non-stop • jamboree of 
"action po&iquc permancnle" at 
the Thdatrc du Vicux-Culumbicr. 
under the suitably stirring title of 
"Liberie de Parole’’. The clement 
of fantasy which finally engulfed the 


throughout the theatre. The lea Ik l 
claimed, notably, that " la parole n est 
pus I tore dans un lieu a c held " fso 
much for the organizers), "la parole 
n cst pas fibre qitaiui cllc sc id fere aux 
princes dd funis dc la culture" (so 
much for Artaud, lb clou and Ihc 
other great names Irorn the imme- 
diate past invoked by the authors of 
jne invitation's preamble), and dial 
m rue cst le sen! tltdahe possible 
pour la hlicr id de parole 

A final brief visit, around 2 u.m.. at 


terns with which London’s flower- 
children acknowledge their debt to 
American pop art. General impres- 
sion: up-tight (no French phrase fur 
thai either, luckily), probably more 
used to chanting m,m d'nnlrc than , 
nianlras, lulk hero likely to be Herb shou,tl have been the fourteen Hi 

M a i cu se rather than Harry Krishna. of lh e Ihirly-six hours of " aclion 


interest and value in the studies of ? ntire enterprise was already visible Pr ^«ding.s started conventionally po * 
countries with which they are not L n # n^nif^to-leaflct put out ^ noueh w,| b recital of surrealist dr; 


podlique 


and reviews published in ilwAijuly and a complete mider- 
umns during 1968 (237pp., £2 la-q of what that duly was. 

As well as many front-page Brain " was not. in the ordi- 
middle-page articles, TLS 1 vw* 9 * 

Inins reviews of Ihirlcen of lte sn*^ i J ^ u offl f or - 

Txasitd by the rank and hie, hut 

pig of increasing democracy 
r , . , ,, . „ Jtfflrtd the abolition of flogging, 

from our " Little Magazines M **ac< he was a good Jackson 
of last April. we may ussiime that had 

j>iv«l into the period of the 
JWar he would have served the 
dihe Union loyally, but would 
Iflistcn it as a liberating eru- 
tfor the slaves. At times, as lie 
. _ ja 'Pf«nied here, he recalls the 

planned by two eminent £np Sated story of the Yankee skip- 
bards Ted Hughes and Rk^ .bwa s given a new first male by 
Murphy, accompanied by ra PD([t He addressed his new 

manager tony White, will be rnh ijja command thus: "What I 
an Fast to West tour of lmiwisj i Emm you is silence, and not 
schools, and Itierdry socielics wj baidi of that " But there is 
ing not just readings of their s jy of evidence here that most 
work hut also anthologies of writ an(j ^ of hjs mcn 
I'figlish und Irish poetry and wj ^Ptfrymure limn they might 
for critical discussion. It bWJ tliWed some more popularity 
at any rale by their publicity® isjcbaniclers 
that this is the first linwstjJJI teioand the United Stales Navi 
lour has been allemttd Ibj rfc then the great academic love 
poets Both Hughes and M* J of Admiral Morison’s life, and 
skilled readers (indeed Murpny.s rst,.i,i„ ..r 


so familiar. 


not 

80s. 


Organ Building 
and Design 

POUL GERHARD ANDERSEN 
A concise but comprehensive cx 


*wn firmly 

beforehand by the trendy publisher p0CniS; rcadcis louked and sounded darkened then 
of pop and neo-sur realist poetry who 100 iim0l, th to be genuine surrealist oE lhc bars, 
was orgunizing it. Pods, and in fact turned out to be a message 


professional actors. 


des raisons 



Cut Up (dr). Films Expdrinientaux fo J lowed b y most of the other CHn bc , cfcrre d to blandly as *■ |‘ C s 

Underground. &c. (an excellent Pndkh^T 2 ? pro S r « n, me was an ^nemenLs ", all is posable. 


pean organ building 
Middle Ages to the pi 
the technical director 

r>_ , , n'7. ---—j _ uiiw-uiai or avant- J '" ,k_ ««« awccui- 

guished Danish Organ building firm garde). But the real knock-out was* ? b,c< bu ' wen . 1 on too long, and after 


nfpJr,?!? u C on . basic fnmglais when talking or ™ a 8tt accompanicd by sound-track ing day Was Chekhov? 
piesent day by writing about anything even takcn fr °m an Assn ml Englishlan- Platonov. 

3r of [lie disf in- remotely experimental or avant- 8 u? 8e , coursc - The joke was accept- * , 

in n iial aI! ^ ffn rna l Q iL _ . . i « ^ 3 H P hilt iiuiisf ah i a.i I _ _ ■ r . ^ 


This year's John Llewelyn . 
Memorial Prize (£100 for 


Ce Fou de 


a British or (. ommonww«>' 
under thirty) has been 
Mclvyn Bragg, for his novel 


of Mareiissen and Son. 

. Illustrated 75s. 


A New Road 
to Ancient Truth 

ITTOEN TENKO-SAN 


on the leaflet s end page, which fisted 
no fewer thun 566 French or Paris- 
based poets, artists, writers and 
critics who, it was claimed, had been 
invited to participate " actively " in 
this manifestation of poetic soli- 


twenty f?) minutes the audience was 
noticeably resliyfc. Successive wav e - 
. . P E P octs i singers and musicians 
trickled on to the stage, interspersed 
with tape-recorded messages, poems 
and miscellaneous sounds from 


A hraw „ , a an- Wfd/ {Seeker and M f 

rendino ^ - 1 ,' ? n A ,he rich P M hy The runners-up were Piers W 6 

ending circuits of America is bciny Tim 


being Tim Jcal and Peter King. 


'^^fascinaling conglomera- nf I?,?.- , P?. rl i c J p _ a "T? ’ . , Gencrnl unin- 


Uon of names read something like Jflltgibilily of contributions exacer- 
an Almanach de Gotha oF the French baled by e rat,ua l deterioration of 
intellectual “ left ", ranging from the microphone amplifier system, which 

lltoen Tenko-San was one or th* P ,at ° on c oE surrealist faith- fll ? ally bro , ke dow n during a soine- 

CTML moral and ' f J hr ? usb - the fusly y° u «g mela- what dispirited performance by a 

r H ld i? 1 . 1 , , ^ orcc & m physical pumts of Eph&nire to the French pop-jazz group whose musi- 

I- IS b °-°i k COnsis,s st , u clura!ist-leninisi enrages of Tel message sounded very thin indeed 
Of exlracts from his writing trails- Q" e J- Tbe list, a fodtnote empha- when deprived of the benefits of elcc- 
hM k„ Sized, wa*noi "limitative j us t „ Ironic boost. 

’^ S i nC t S °T , of lhe * This was ' L he ginning of Lhe end. 
been did r ^ Yves Kleln ) had As soon a s (he audience realized that 
been dead for years. its collective lung-power was now 

The gates opened at 2 p.m. The P olei ?. tlR,1 y greater than the sounds 
house was soon packed with a ore- . <lown froni the stage it 
dominantly young . and !!^ red 1,3 m . assive disapproval of the 


la ted by Mukoto Ohashiwith an 
introduction by, Marie Beuzcville 
ByIcs - 35s. 


Critics on Marlowe 

Edited by JUDlfH O'NEILL 

The editor has brought together a 
selection of the best critical essays 
and discussions on the works of 
Marlowe, including many that are 
not readily available outside well 
established and comprehensive 
libraries. Paper ( U. U. Book) 13s. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


audience which, despile superficial. ^'nr No1 t u CVCn tbe ap P fiar ance 

hippy gear, failed signally Eradiate sound a .'^ ra “ of wfh-known 
the beatific coolness which provides Ser P |unp«i h ° S S SpeCiabty . K thc 
such a relaxing note at Round House rendering of piercing 

or Fillmore Auditorium love-ins save Pl 'L C . lonalit >’- couId 

Attempts at personal deCorntion were lh t ,r cr,cs * 8 rowls 

mostly deplorable: the beads a hd tSSiS^P decibel for 
bangles, brocades and velveteens noet?v l!? * e ye J ,s °[ ,he ■wembled 
would have disgrnced a 5“ ell : y “ lovers who b y now were- 

trading post on the upper reaches Sf shaking tbrir'Shh 0 ™ in ,he aislcs ' 
Jhe Ortnoco. whjle the face- pal nt suf- c n ' 

fered from the influeiWp of the ficole ' lro ? n ? e ar ? u - d 8 p m - a small 
de Farts— drab, tachistd smears, in fnvHded?hp r f e a Volu,IQnar y dissidents .. 
place of the coJonrful; incisive. pat- 3-' pdoiiMlnaudibly). . 

1 » manitwto, andrdfttnbuied the text ■ 


from our back list 

Dougins Grant said ' his critical perception is batted 
up by his scholarship John Wain referred 
continual slate of expectancy and excitement '• *^ ef 
1 35 years we learn that books need descriptive titles, i 
but Frank. Kcrmqde's two volumes of essays H*'* • 
survived their names— Puzzles and Epip^ anie5 ; 
first (25s), Continuities next (42s) — and live wlH 1 , 
health in the backlist. ‘ A genuine book ’ John Cross ; 
said of P , & E, ‘ not just a miscellany 


kotJTLEDGE & KEG AN PAUL, 


HI 

. miigalion and in modern 
iiriiUery; he was a great leader 
In io me ways, Perry recalls 
■asod. Neither had the 



‘Old Bruin 


Sami hi. Eliot Moiuson 
13 5s. 


Old Bruin. 482pp. Oxford University Press. 


meeting of Perry and his -..iilors willi 
l lie ufliciiils uf the Hakufii with the 
meeting i»r C olu mbits .uni ihc ( iirth- 
hfiin chiefs in his island Vu sages Bui 
surely the real parallel is with tile 
meeting uf the blood lax collectors 
of Muclczuma ]l (the Aztec chief 
whom Bernal Duz. always calls “ the 
great Montezuma ") \s ilh tho.sc 
strangers fmm the East. Like the 
Japanese, the Aztec tux-gallic rets sent 
drawings uf the strangers who had 
come from the unknown world. Like 
the agents of ihc Shogiumte. the 
Aztec olhcials tried desperately to 
keep Corlts Truiii gelling to Mexico 
and presenting himself to Mocie- 
zuma. Perhaps they fcaied. ns sonic 
of the Uakufu feared, that their nomi- 
nal sovereign would not he up to the 
task of dealing with these formidable 
,t rangers. 

The Japanese did manage to keep 
Perry from seeing the Shogun, not 
to speak of the Tcnno. C’oilts. after 
all, had to run terrific risks before 
he could force himself into Tenoch- 
titkin. But then the aims of 
Corlfcs and or Perry were very differ- 
ent. Corlfcs wished to conquer for 
his king, lhe Emperor Charley V, 
" new worlds for Castile and Leon " 
much more attractive than any 
Columbus had discovered. Perry 
wished only to open Japan to the 
civilizing influences of the West. He 
was not imbued with thc race 
superiority and religious superiority 
of many of the missionaries who 
followed his steps, blit he genuinely 
thought Japan would be greatly im- 
proved by the introduction oT all the 
techniques of the West. How com- 
pletely the Japanese were to master 
them was not to be displayed until 
December 7, 194! ! 

The Japanese treaty was Perry’s 
greatest achievement, and it was 
made possible not only because of his 
sagacity and self-control but because 
of his successful command of lhe offi- 
cers and mcn of his squadron. Admi- 
ral Morison suggests, though he does 
not assert, that American naval offi- 
cers imitated British naval officers and. 


Scottish 

Nationalism 

by H. J. Hsinliom 

PrulVs.H(ii- HiinliHni'-t'ilijcul in this very 
timely bool; hus lirun to explain bow 
Keotlish nnlimmliHin bus developed 
overtire |uiht hundred .vents, and to 
tfiwon Hconuni. nfilie jn mil inn up be 
aves it l< id 1 iv. yd/- 

The Political 
System of the 
United States 

by John D. Lees 

Dr Lous’ book is intended to serve as 
an introductory guuln to lire Amoricnn 
political system. Ho truces the inter- 
dependence ol'iKdiliciil institutions 
and social forces, mid u midi I ires tlio 
distineti vo fen Lures of Amor Loan 
pn I it real dnvefoimrenl. 601- 

A New Guide 
to the Palace 
of Knossos 

by L. R. Palmar 

A new guide in which Prnfwwor Palmar 
offers n practical application of tho 
arguments set out in his bank 
Mycenaean* and Mi naans. Alter a 
brier introduction on tho archaeo- 
logical and scientific questions 
involved, the guide takes thc reader 
through the polnce quarter by quarter. 
With six plates and 23 text figures. 42/- 

Omnivore 

by Piers Anthony 


And to make his point. Admiral 
Morison tells us that his delmlanic 
friends bewailed the fuel fin 11 
r 1 Aver w:K * (hmwillU hci- 


in a manner I hat recalls rather Jim 
Hawkins in Ihc Apple Barrel. 
Mackenzie, determined to stamp out 
any danger of mutiny, by what was 


admitted prostitutes 10 the ships of 
the Navy rather than risk giving the A vory disturbing work of science 
sailors ** liberty " on shore. This did fiction by an American newcomer. 


'liberty 

not, of course, prevent a high inci- 
dence of syphilis, but if wc compare 
lhe record of Pcrry'x squadron with 



liodou " do -guialcr ", his 



highly Perry’s achievements. 

And Perry had not only to dea-l 
with the inbred suspicions and fear- 
ful bureaucracy of the Shogunate, 
he had to deni with the timid and 
frightened inhabitants of Okinawa, 
sur- Their response to the Americans was 
was very unlike that which they gave after 
,• to spell ■'‘wJii '.s d-'ivcis "the smafi United obviously less anJ less competent to th ? Second World War, if we can 

or- _ a . ily — it is * SlMtes Navy had its hands full in the exercise. In his dcscnption of the believe what we were told in lhe 

JL,. “ nd We arc given the hiljh | v disorderly Caribbean which Mexican War, Admiral Monson re- Teahouse of the August Moon. But 

iffjfh ® ? Preparation of this rc “i L\ from thc collapse of the veals his old delight in the physical few aggressive modern powers 

inedible confection.) sn mi%h emoire beauty of the Caribbean which he showed better manners 

^? iral . ^orison bothered bv Qno of Perrv\ chores is decidedly showed in the most charming of his iudgmeni than the Unit 

^ I ... -1: -- T/iJ .Cj/'/lB/V 


Ljfcf * ven told how 
v Fake " correctly 


and better 
United States at 


history ", When he . om ; c ; n retrospect, but must have earlier books. The Second Voydge of a period when the political system in 
memorable or promiang ffou Hunter was bcc „ } n actuality. He was Columbia. The sight of the great Washington was collapsing, and one 

a British or Commomveallh ^clobbered ", that is what ordered loiakc in his ship, the UikS. Mexican snowy peaks excited B bh- ,s sometimes lem P led fl . 1 ® ^ 

1 the nrY-ftt I'nnirnv.r. D.. n .i..i n h nf Divinnkp trip.irmrics anions the sailors, since ihg only competent officials of thc 




J«mes ren- 

iteirv r be describes him 
c . v ; cn « naval 
'fsdienlu «*mc out of 

Wiih n S ^ ar * covcre d with 

su^5.£. ,h ^ e , picce \ o1 


training — . 

stead much later in his life. But des 


- Bruin " to add greatly to what one naVa 1 officers have ever equalled, 

pile Vi's" ainiroV of hii lemper, Pfifry i, ready U> call ihc /W of lhe .J" W^^hieh ehrnma^,^ 

r ■ ■ _ - _ f tin rinepsi .Sian 


fiction by 1 
Two men and a woman survive un 
experience of the 3 >1 mini Nuere- 
uavugo OmnlvoruH, hyuff-intolligent 
but deadly Mantas, a spore-filled 
world. Their threat to Earth ia 
investigated by a spocbil agent , a 
stripped-down human oliOHaia lubuilt 
tocomputei' apccifications. 25 b 


Termush 

by Sven Holm 

A young Danish writer's novel about 
the gucats in an Atlantic const hotel 
in the aftermath of atomic war. Mr 
Holm draws a chastening picture of 
the psychological and ethical conflicts 
within the hotel, and the fenrs and 
tension among the guests. Translated 
by Sylvia Clayton. 21/-. 

Poetry : 
Introduction 1 

An anthology which includes work by 
John Cotton, John Daniel, Dougina 
Dunn, Elaino Feinatein, Ian 
Hamilton, David Haraent, Jeremy 
Hooker, V . C. Horwell and 
Bartholomew Qn i nn. 28/- 



H-M.S. President is never to fight again. j^ rbaps , lhe "ne°lhinK to ' 'negotiate' with the King S etis. Again and again we get a living 

danger or ihc opnormmly wa, l«s oaeihmiio another descripIion of the great ships driving 

than Perry or his friends thought. In of the Two wme . of the gre at seas. Admiral 


iHatu ’*■ J 'csiuent is 
V ®arrvin^ han «- Ell,b,1Q kmcnL. 

H K r n ® a ^KteH, Matthew 
al,ied to an 

^ 4 S.._ 

ff?USN Cap,Urod 

iMvi) it,:’.® 1 l hc beginning — „ 

W^brouoS ' an actl °n which But although Perry was a man who 

?*t£3k! on , , a War with Great mastered his temper, he seems to have 
bave ended only attracted the lightning of violent con- 
for nil,-!) 6 ^ 0n f c je r acy: it iroversy. He chose his brother-in- 



1 ' ’l Wf h AI , . -wui.uviai,*; II 

9 **$ 2 *J * 1 Wi,fce ‘ was 

fn s ; if famous hero of 

■'learn L,ber «y’‘. 

S i'atiK B I ea i defll ab out the 
Sh of Ai« a,,d 1be finuncial 
^tiin e . Amer, can nasal officers 

the 


& 2 1 * ni,vv were 1,01 
■ f They were 


law, Alexander Slidell Mackenzie, to 
command thc new U.S.S. Somers, 
which was to be a school ship, ihis 
was unfortunate for everybody, for 
the Somers was thc scene of the most 
celebrated and debuted mutiny in 
American naval history and. to add 
to the Indubitable difficullies of the 
situation., lhe chief mutineer was the 
son of a Cabinet member. He was a 


enthusiasm as niiich as by its learning, yy |y|0|* j 

Poetry 

edited by Donald Hall 

An introductory anthology which , . . 
suggests the range of American poetry 
between Anne Bradstreet and Richard 
n to Mr Hall's 
1 are biographical 

25 /- 

_ _ f at its best is summed 

a sagacity" and diplomatic foresight up in the poem 

£ hi* •JEW' none could And O ^endid .hip, -j-JW-i DUtcH U HCle 
have surpassed. Admiral Morison is ( know not jf r aiming a -fancy. I rightly Simon Gray 

at his best in describing the impact of divme ' __ _ , . 

the Black Ships on the already crum- That t | J0U has a purpose joyful, a cour- Tho complete text of Mr Gray splay, 
hlina Shogunate. The Americans, of age blameless, 

course, did not know that the Shogun Thy port assured in a happier land than 

or Tycoon In But for all I- have given ihee. beauty 

77nk» Magazine as many pcop* enough is thine. 

think) whs not the Emperor, ineior- Aj ih(ju as | anl wi| |, (r j ni tackle and 

nia! role of the courl at K > oto w&i shrouding, 

unknown to all but a few Europeans j- roni lhe proild no itri| curve of a prow's 
who nrofessed to be experts -on Jap- : • . . • . 

Uese P Dolitics In the offing scafferest foam, thy - white 

an 2fmT a rMor«on compares the sa.H.crowdmt 


which wan produced in March by the 
Jlpynl Shakespeare Company with 
Warren Mitchell in the lead. 22/- 
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To the Editor 


ieratube 
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Poetry Professor 


Mam illliloiil* ;il < j \ltUftI tec! 
•UhwHM.k 1 i.iii m Kit llioir new 
li»c(i\ rnik-NMii. Snicc i.uir r^iitnlic.tl 
i' print in ii Ins livlme. it rm->hi he 

\i p ii... ■ . ■ ■ . . _ 


well iImi in iL-tii.ici ,i nut inicimiiiiiii m>l ^ lcs dune Uw museum 

ri^puii-c in lin- l.rfiH ,,„ L . iM.i\ 22 i. 11 tll J s » f rvice, mu tin-. eunii.il he so. fur 


rispiiivc in (in- l.ikq .me tM.u 22 1. 

Mi. I u lie has selected nun piv.iJ quo 
I.iNoik I'mm a number nf eminent nnnl 
vni pi .els in illustrate In. eriiic.il hia- 
aitamsl " s.niiriiifilaliry " m poetry. 
In In-, la-lure viv lu]| sjuiiinjiiinhi) i»c- 
■.uniijiu ijangirrnii.l) sin.iinmuiis with 
" leclilig ” nf an) M*ri. in u u nnr Poetry 
Cllaii asa podium I nun which lo pnlcrtli- 
ci/e a aa ills | j»oek wlmsc ivoik l lie pro- 
fessor apparent); knows mil; I’rom un- 
IhiiJogt < William C;iiln» Wd'lutmi ; ,iul 
whose I eel mii| uc he has in.iilc no cllnrt 
l« comprehend hecKii-v ii is m ifiirvr- 
«nl from liis nvvn technique. scents a gross 
abuse in nuiiy .ii in. Was not Mr. I'uller 


Mi'iuiir'nrd's observation dial it js ** nur| 
pmh.ihJe iImi the cniiients ol (hr 
i iiu sen m will lie t r.nis I erred in die til; 
Museum :uuf Ari t nllci ; at some un- 
specified dale. 

Hie imic ii f Mr Mourn I unis It l lei 
implies Ijial I haie dune the museum 


ifomiscuous despair 


■ ii uir tin Lt 1 1 1 'I ii III tl.NL I’X I TIC lU'lll 

and coninoiinif plir.i>es derived from it. 
" internal i/a linn a cniiccpl that has 

enabled Talent I I’ursoiis's WO I k on Ilic 
social sjsicrn (u iiwrtuli' (lie "psycho- 
anal) lie " and llic " heliavinirislic ", We 
U-iirn when He inlt mulrr. I quote 


terms M lie lincls .so lav 
silion of Ingres's arl, 


my expo- 


, ctaSM SETTS ^ 

!‘ ,r 'Viler orr..rw S tf ri K !' 

been die vi’:u- it,.-. r-... ' I” 1 ’ SOI 


niy Idler, ami his own. musi scive in 
reanimate an inleresi in the museum 
and may increase die niuuhci n| visitors 
to il : ami. :is Mr. AliUinM'nrd remarks, 
they will he able in jmlce die siluatimi 
lor themselves 

__ KOBI.R'I RONSON 

Hnhten HiikeitliLMil, 

C-lieshuc. 


/film when «c inliriialr. r. I quote 

C limnsky : D , n , serviiitT Ih-Vf^’ih^-^ 1 ' 81 

It would he gillie useful u> have n Byi’Oll HIUI BrOOKO Mu lions ’’ inLji £?* 
concept X such ili.il a person who J S " l,U UUIVL seven c.intmb^ 

, tCr ' Sir ’ 11 ^ hi range dial neither Joan broadens, Th%!&f 

lam taels of l-nglisli. lUsn Xs these Rees tMnv Si n..r Pn.u.ssi.r r : a u/a ncnl . Noi r.., Ti ■ ■*! 
.acts; a, further, nore he Xs the prin- !’>* * W 

grammar Mb' IfmseVt! AV " w, '/u ! ,as n,,l . l «d tiruxarl’a refer- . «riously b urjd 

IS huh?hUi^£ a K S5!Bn 


1 st Hir.R i Ki»Si NRl |IM. iHtrn die wav Ihe r ' ,nh s, Mi 

I ns I It I lie nl l-iiie Arts, New Turk ''as wanted ii n, L? rn, J‘«rj 
Univeisit;. NA . MH»2I. I’.S.A. Mcnernli/es u hiiui , 0 , Ur «' 


,,r ;l ! ilMllW,™ i,| ?' ”5 

s'.mi missioned ff ! y 


“ Concerning 
Architecture ” 


/Vrplllfpprf'lir/i ni ? d suihlenly introduced juxtaposition 

xi ciiiULILIl C nt "knowledge, unconscious know- 

Sir.- Your reviau.T ledge, find innate knowledge". Just 

me. Inn he is Us liun'fafrU S' tEa. Jb’ dislinL ' ,ion lie [tl 


T»wniT u "- 80p|V 

fjSSs: Stkvh-d Poems. 
,L Cornell University 1 ress. 
3u«d by the Intcrndt onal 
U Export group- 28 n. d . 
rtStfiT M acLekh : ihv \\ m 
tj lyieketl A/«w. t,,nl Other 
^SLw.H. Allen. 21*. 


Mi Merwin's oppressive lack of seem ad\ cm n ions as well as regrcl- 


hinnour iniithi he espcclevl in a writer 
bent oil inainiaininrt a level of soleni- 
nily i.irely fouiul even in I'niviliw 

/.««/. IUii I wo features of his style 


.able, tine is a kind of scinniiiic 
shovk that lie uses in plaee of precise 
language: e.g. ** Now all my leacheis 
are dead except silence ", where the 


clear concept such ns X. 

(4bi Professor Chomsky's own difTi- 
cnllies seem to lie in die highly dubious 

nnH cu.I.L.rtT.. . . 


* ■■-■■■•■■■I II-.. ■» .IX llt'l 111. I IIIILT 1 Wi Ol 

j- ** ~ Ss sit 

^^r lMd ' r '™‘" 

In speaking m fisfor.1. Mi l-ullo, is. " ,lc h * u '*\ ,lk '"? for . 


NICHOI AS LAKITTE. 


In speaking tu Oxtord : Mr Ii.lloi is n of K«.,™,rfc" Faculty 

diiink liejiven. noi speaking tor «).\ fold written (May 15 J. 1 U uf Soeii, I Science. I hv University. Birm- 


Pi tel iv. 

MIC J I AIT. SCHMIDT 
I’lVsiilcul. tisturd [J il ive r si I ) Pvieirj 
-Soeie[).2l Haulwell Ro.ul. Oslord. 


Letters for Paris 
libraries 


Sir.- May I through ymn columns 
draw at lent ion lo an iih-ainf and irrilui- 
iug change in the regulations governing 
Idlers of reuimni.nidaiimi from die 
Rmisfi Embassy in Paris, lor readers in 
Pun's libraries ? 

, These purely formal letters were pre-, 
viously available gratis from the Con- 
sulate In the Rue du Faubourg Si. 
Honord. They are still to be had gratis, 
hul from the otlice of the Cultural 
Attucluf in the Rue des Ecoles. on the 
other side of Paris. The Consulate, 
which hiu now moved to die Rue 
d'Aguesscau. will deliver the le iters 
only for a fee of 6 francs, ihul is .some- 
thing over l€s., for a pcrfccily unneces- 
sary consular slump. 

Prospective researcher., may well ask 
why tr letter should be free in one purl 
of Paris ami cosi 10s. in another— but 


Hits is not u joinposium in which an 
li, l,,ir J l,ll ^ s “P vhnricr heiidings and 
men chooses an (hors to write the ehap- 
**'*»'' 11 Fcsischrlfi. |.et him look 
dt other reslsell rills such as die two 
volumes fw Professor Wuikow-er mid 
the two volumes for ihe laic Professor 
Pu nof sky, and lie will llnd no coherence 
at ML ciicJi author writing a bom somc- 
V" n 8 within his own Held of interest and 
i c-.ea ! vh. in t, i/«g ,f ■ 

Joi- . , - ,ij4lf V lUcn aivhikv- 
‘ir.il hiMorjogr.ipli; trnni d,e seven- 

!o ,,K ' txventielli ceniurv. 
l \ noi • hut nk, re pro Iiu, hie for the geju- 
rul reader, l hail ‘"I lie linage uf Pity " in 


iugham 15. 


iKivn.-ntc ai .-stan/ii 6JI 
Sir. -Ymir ( omnieiitar; iMay I5i on contra Kuliljum eorriir 
C homsky’s and other behaviourist or printed copy to KiiIIlmii. 

deiernunisi views uf man: do not they This account needs qua 

all siitlei die same sort of difficulty ns l ' 10 Printed lc\l which lias 
King David's ” all men are liars " ? Hunt, and, 1 suspect, die 

If oil language, mul oil Ulcus, arc ex- which rend, (correctly ) liuilt 
plica hie in terms uf eon ilii inning, fixed compare linlluni in Warwie 
rules. Ac., i hen the csnhmfmn nf now British Mus.-nm a 


its owner: 

In Lord Oxford’s Library is a MS 
of these poems (probably the original) 
corresponding exactly with the 
present edition ; Ihe only variations 
which occurred to me on a hasty 
fnspeetjon were in the 14th ruui [5th 
Sections where I found Aristocratic, 
find Democratic, not, as here, Aris- 
tocracy and Democracy, and the 
reference at Stanza 621, to Cicero 
contra Kutiliuin corrupted in the 
printed copy to Kuilum. 

This account needs qualilyiiUi It is 
the printed text which has linfi- 

•iiim, and, 1 suspect, the nianusciipl 
wmidi rends (correctly) linilmir. we nun 
compare Itnllnni in Warwick MS. " A ", 
now British Museum Add. S 45 f,t,’ 


.... . ■ . . ”iuioiii 

iincerliiint)-- and lice will V - there is 
not only mi truth lor anv other value I 
bill nnr <K-..n ih.. ..r . .... . 1 


” ^■’bjeratie " mid " Dcinoeraiic ". 

Wlml Heher meant by " (lie original " is 


i" unjcSS'ffi 

‘PIS 111 In monitor ihe proannS 
many thousands of eummercuii-|! 

ri ? dl ° ani1 ‘Revision w • 
■i»y rate for die purpose ol "ts 
[mg .the eiinteni uf SijbJj 
Knowing »■!„„ | s broadeasi K tJ 
problem in Hi c United Slbici 2 
lahve nr quantitative term! 

In large measure the toirf 
continuing comroversy ovtr U 
bmtes broadcasting lies in iheonra 
Hon— administrative, judicial uf a 
-ol "regulation" (not “conn/ 
your reviewer puts it) as a wwj 
policy nil bedded in the FedmlC 
mmiica tiuiis Act. However, je.- 
viewer seems unaware of ibe H 
point of die u ran menial ton otiij 
ol the controversy: ihe Fiat Ad 
mem or the United Stales CoulU 
wilh its guarantees of rrcedonofii! 
and of press (long ago affirmed fcy< 
United .Slates Supreme Court nij| 
ing also lo ihe modem mediiefa 
mimical ion). (Section 326 ol toll 
era I Co niimmicu lions Act, prt 
somewhat ledimdanily, Forbid! sb 
hdety censorship of program:! 
die Commission.) Your reiinmsd 
10 equate “ control " wilh " reguli’jj 
-an important distinction hag ben) 
•dialed in die United Slates shet 
Professor Uurnomv has shoMithtfi 
mi i mentions Act nnd its preisd 


r. ; iue Mr. Merxvin gives Ins 
-j further shoke :nul xviili %onic 
disrupts even those element' 
VKncc admitted into the tree 

I, of hi* Iasi book, rriiymeiilary 
.kcryplic images, mul arclie- 
li^jiifiof despair are sprinkled 
c -i|i{ new work. Mr. Merxvin 
r, ji moments to be making 
"sfor a godless Book of Reve- 
•■ Tiw often the scene of bis 
t-jiudark. cold, silent In nil - 

emptied of humanity. Stanel- 

J. Mori this bleak void, the poet 

ihe verb to tlie and waits 
■tie lo become eternity. From 
itfty of his own race he turns 
S- innocence of beasts, trees, and 
ftvjying. " If 1 were not human 
i;iM noi be ashamed of any- 
T* A few poems tuxvard the end 
Ybook suggest a possible reiaxu- 
jrfthe ausierily of despair. The 
r poem delicately hints at an 
itMg from a hopeful dream 
jibe achievement of a new and 
^ful identity. But the common 
Je is a baffled recoil from the 
ode of war, misery, and injiis- 


iiiiiiiiwii iiiins nna us prewoi 

were established by Ibe Conpaj 

lurtfflv nt the behest of the Mad 


n a , . N B i-- PEVSNER. 
H loom shiny Square. London. 


Knowledge of 
language 


The Maiden 
Voyage" 


Sir,- In Ids review of a 

“■ iv». m uiiuiiier — dui a o — liM'ifif (Mai- ISi 

SSfSSSP 

s=ii£«f fmMfi 

“ EMSSl,!J3if,sa 

/k rl D 4-4- (I) He nunedre nr j . 5 • I"”' 1 ". 


Arnold Bennett 
Museum 


Sir- Will yu ii nlluw me to repfv 
briefly to Arnold R, Muumfurd’s letter 

resanlimr the ArnnIH RmnA,, n 


certiiieate or coinpeteiwy ns n master 
tan'L .fc api o - P ll \ onCtf 'o include and If! I,avc under n duly t ( , lake 
inj D r « l hc I tlls,,,K,,,0l ‘ between written JJj® st f ton j f M * possible action against 
and spoken Ian gunge; ■■ Human gestural «*?■,. *), ^ licl ' conlemjiorary tiles in the 
: °b s civc these limitations"! ^fhc Record Offi« shu ' 

_ F th .?“ n . rcftr r i,, 8 W “n finite number .W J 1 P dV,sl T **5? c ‘“.this conclusion: 


orctn u hi lie. In Hint case the inaimscript holmtrv - to seek to ensure a m 
cannot be identified wilh us cousin of order in the spectra] mind ft 
Warwick " A ” which is in scribal casting, 
nologmph wilh iiu trace of a - iliik- lent " true, on the other band, | 

huntl low a ids die close ", through ils licence- renewal nunhEt 

The only pari of llehii's note which I ’A'.C. may lie said do be able) to 
is unqiieslinnably acciiiale is his .user- a form of n gnv /mie po*H 
lion ihul the iiianiiscrijit was. in lt<| ^-t, censorship, lint your rcvicner dtaj 
in the possession ol tin- Sth I-'.irToi wi, h the jxisl tense the C«w» 
Oxford. Hy ron's ihsi Mlu was written 1 c‘l «• renie nl lo review past p*m 
I mmcdiatelv after, his return from i •»> broadc .1 si licensees scajt 

month’s stay m I ; \w.»,hI. the Il.it leys' "cwal. seemingly unaware that tfwi 
L'uunirv house near Presieiune Her.- been die case since establishment rt. 

fordshire. while the dnlelt the , The shJejWj 

day that he left r,„ Poiismoiilli with dielving of he Blue Bool J, 

!a. h 2aJ.W n ' " ■ *■ ““*■ iss: 

srsjsrtL'd 


been the case since establishment 
Commission. The slill-conlrowl 
slielving of the "Blue Bool p d| 
Second World War era aside. i|M 
l ii thing dial your revicwer.sh«doa 
the impression with possibly \m 
nieil readers dint the ComrnlsSJOfi J 


Ii doubt, Mr. Merxvin's vague- 
ij ol reference, liis habit of blur- 
:j sentences together in mid-line 
iBetchlng them iineniphatieally 
rihe line’s end, are mean 1 to be 
TKsive, recalling the theme of div 
'jntiira. No doubt, his gloom is 
E^ijiKlifled by the abominations 
tWrf daily on five continents. But 
ISp* of reserve, or ak least an aii 
Mral. would give his language 
wpjwer. What can one say ox- 
V- ‘Pity ! ” to lines like these: 
'Satinet animals are still Inok- 
i|(w home /Their eyes full of col- 
tylto# they will/ Never arrive." 


>i*i.*,-ii i iimiiiuions , i,_i : . snuw tnut tneir 

nF th .f“ . rcfcr |'‘»8 to "a finite number 1 ! e 8 f ' 1 adv '5or eanic to ihis conclusion: 
oF signals, each produced under a fixed prn . v,: lf, »i Captain Lord hnd been 

Sfc hJr if^ ulus ^'lions This ** “ f miSduS" 

M fS S “*It. rC r y lc ®? onab l? to suppose 


“ The 

Commonwealth 
Experience ” 


die itnpression with powwyuw 
tiled readers (hut the Cbniropw! 
not collect infnrinalion anonlj 
sla dons behaved " during tt*F] 
(currently, three years) ol tharj 
recent I ice nee- lei Hire, Tne 
does precisely this, and In 
dimensiuns. , . - j 

It is similarly imprecise to 
the F.C.C. was weak during w J9 
covered by The Golden Fa 
" the real arena of b r o a_dca st i ngJ 
come a netxvork domain . 

f n_ r Dsrnnl 1 »( 


ilnglo-Irish 


.Sudlbiykr: J. M. Synge 
^Modern Comedy. 3lpp. 

:Dolmen Press. London: 
mi University Press. 1 Os. 6d . 


U |||Vim . - . 

whether thli# 

rcvlcw’er'a.J f 
ripd covtKdH 
ichallensed*« 


Mr. Mountford's^ assurance that the "' Asftin F " fl « 

fuels arc otherwise will lie greeted with rintM^nt”]? systcm ° r ri,lc ® i 
Pleasure and relief by those lid udiil 2ft! ^ 1 ^ elermin . t!S a sound 
m*U. who- m SkS m ro r Ud hf “n"^ 0 " for an i " linil ' « 

-muCoitm'c r..i -.1 .. .. it. raws . 


miiscum's hit™ Mr.^He^ Ian(I , - . {*»“« % Jj f£ 

“' iM dn “ - Bt "' rr ™ ■ ■ • « jssdrs 

Tetanic J w n8 |tl°h,* le l , h° SC ^° S - 1 Ihe 


and prir- of the BoarTof Trade’s faihfrT ,n°nwt° Z ,T* 02 ip '«»■ ^04. television, in part hccau* « J 

f-meanine him officially a party To ,he 2L5, hS ll h ^“^ rcmembcrecl in Australia Department of Jmlice jJJJp 
of sen* h e been able to SnSt Ha ? S? by S,r R L ohurl Mwwcs. from one ol against ,uch irade-reslnnn M , 

Mn about Ihe Tctial EL 3 fc ?!? thc m which it r 0 BERT« 

nan sense- fornian (betsvecn tSv^n^Ln?. fl8Ures “*kcn. Associate Professor 


iVeat) expressed intense dislike 
'!!? Oxen's phtys. but he 
J 1 hardly have agreed with a 
~?. cn, K's dismissal of C, hosts 
but "an open drain, a 
^®«sore unhandaged.il dirty 
a publicly Shortly before 
. °f the Western World 
. produced for the first time in 
m i , 5 wrote lo his American 
"a- John Quinn: 


at. Johns College, Cambridge, 


... , Associate Professor m »■ 

N MANSERGH. mun iealion. University of * 

f 'Xfnhrif .a.. ..... 


U.S.A. 


THE MYTH OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 1420-1520 

by Andre Chasm. 


•°nnaiiy cstab- 

™ r B 5 80, an . d thc wor ld spared 
ho continued explaitmion of the unfor- 

SenMn Mr-. L - rd ‘- “ ,lc ® ftl i,,volve - 

meni in the Titanic disaster, 

xk kf .' v - L - s. Harrison 

The Nfcrcmii c... « . 


“The Golden 
Web” 


The Bishop’s 
riddle 


L* a ' havc a hard fight in Ireland 
iA, c Ine right fur everv man 
' n f*' 5 °*n way admitted. 
sfiatSI!? u f a . b * e ,0 u<i because lie 
itsSr* 01 inte nse narrow person- 

n ?Klt necessBril.. r..ic.« .. 


■i iiTV;iV e P essari, V raises the whole 
'dhc u- vcry « | rious to notice 
S ™ new play. He will start 


.The Nfcrc.mulc Ma?in?Se R rS&°Ms.i “f Frik Sir. -My laic husband. 

asyjgftj?"' M “ r "™ “EFi? u 

■ Ingres ■ fi fc »’&£SS9 

o> , ,n ! 1 r,u Gulden Ii eb " ohviKusly in- 2 East wind : monsoon. . , gj 

review rMw"!?/ f 4 '' ■* Br « ,l « | y with a JS? eS£E P “S*° n # »' ,h Aii1 Dr '^ >wd) which oriental ^^Aiitq 
emo donal 8 rJ n ,,,ch Intc,,cc, ual and Ase nf W especially &c., watch for. that ihj>y i 

S bv sS^L OUSI l WS lhtit [t 6 *n i. ( lh * KE r f vicwer himself «b- m wind-fertilized soil .^fcjfSa 

in & mu y tha ' ,he commentaries £23!}!! • f°"T cr is « narrapon of U.S. 3. North wind: Irt ^ de f 5 L fe« P 

■■ spirit ^,„ n K h ..n: .i"*™. »« »«.'?•! .•ssJSFA.vifdi 


This latest voltime in the Skira * Art Ideas uidn M < . 

pno <JT the tnosi important events in the history of civilSioT S 
Renaissance. This rebirth and axvakciling of man’s beliof in JlS 
within himself [tor the first time since InUcmHvi if r ^ powers 
discussed and illps.raicd by tl. author. 231 ^ ,7*2! 
lions iticluding 70 in colour. , • win 1 * JJiurtiitP 

tlft iOs 


PICASSO 1950-1968 

. by Pierre Du four. 1 

' l^6R 0r tt U ^T° U 7 ° r ^ icaSSO ’ s ; anuiz ' n 8 output of work from 19J0- 
1968, by his friend and art-q-itic, Pierre Dufour. StilLundoubleiv 
(he forepiost living arlisl, this book reveals his inspiration and rh«.„j( V 


-[ <w er ,CT r “. w "i , n = “ i«c 
\ - e r,rs l realislit plays uf 


II ’alkiiig on Sunday 


N\ nlkiug mi Sunday iuln Omry l-*lmiil 
wlim l In* liilc find Cu II, -ii duck, 

J i ■ re. -sec I ii >pil nf Met rililicrl miihI 
with u mill liriM'W ul iu\ hack. 


Tim s|ii'i>|i<lng-i nusnl me Ul il nlili'. 

Imy.s I'lii'vicd i,u | lie- green, 
n m 1 1 1 n n ii i*iniio mil uf Imr hr hi. -j* in niuilc 
mul tell me .die had seen 


nieil digging iIoxmi ul Si. Ivcliiu's Clmreli, 
liiii'ini in .«nml lur I'Oiilurios 
ii j i in ils pink s|mie guide lop. u perdi 
I'ur i-liiiiigliii mid si'U-pii’R. 


] luiliul n ilimple *rul[upi-(l Inn n u dune, 
a liiniling-slip fur iiinieleA. 

Ixvo grux evnnls — oih* I'ur Miuiien. one lur men — 
mil, runs of miracles: 


mul twelve pnri>-li Miners probing u suli Hour 
tu find wlml solid sliupe llimr mis 

under .-liell-drifi; seeking xvindoit, 

mul itieusiiring llie Imusc. 


Bliiud mih n'l lulling dimly to tin- luce 
uf l he ('liiilli'el I liryM lllieOXlTeil, 
grunile skin 1 1ml ruin Mould kiss 
until [lie hud) lloMered. 

Silently I lilt’ssi'il ihe Murk, 
u lieiiulifiil spring reselling: 

I'i'i liiii used plug uinl feulliei to split r«M'k 
mul poised I Ito slmie to sing. 


lie limed enenphony hi make 
hui'iiiony in this clniir: 

ihe mi vmidiilled it. In* died ul pliigite. 

hawks turned il iulu an eyrie. 


By now the (Inud-lide crimped the shuns 
its | mu Mliile arms embraced thu islnml. 

1 hud hi gu ill lime, xvitli iniiiu l« spurn, 
or slay, und bn mnroorii',1. 

Rff.'IMNJ) MVRPUY 


unexpectedness nf \ih ni e is siippn,cd « 
In nut weigh its cvilabihiy — fur t 

any nmnhL-r nf ahsiraciiims xx'uiiM , 
do equally well in the lino. 
The nlhei feature is a sticky 
pathos nr lyric sentimentality which, 
like the semantic shuck, recall*. Cum- 
mings wit hunt suggesting an influ- 
ence. Addressing the spirit uf a dead 
gitj. who had ict iimcd hridly to those 
who loved her and then fled, he says, 

“ Oh cume hack we were watching ■ 
all the lime/ Wilh the delight chok- 
ing us and the pilcd/Griel scrambling 
like guilt to leave us/ At the sigh! of 
you/ Looking well". Ii is hard to 
single out particular poems in ihis 
collection as being satisfactory, al- 
though lines and passages are often 
striking. Perhaps the most adequate is 
the least characteristic — ’* The Dry 
Stone Mason ”, in which the poet 
sounds tenderly witty about the 
funeral uf an alcoholic mason who 
built dry stone walls. 

If one judges Mr. A. R. Ammons 
by his Sehried Poet i A. he sec ills like 
many of his contemporaries in using 
pastoral imagery to redccl upon life 
in a nation Ihm isnoxvul the must per- 
vasively urban stage in ils history. 
Reading his book, one can scarcely 
believe there is a population explo- 
sion ; fur Mr. Ammons’s world con- 
tains even fewer people than Mr. 
Merwin's. As if to compensate for (his 
dearth, he devotes one long, sacchar- 
ine poem lo Ihe memory of a humble 
servant— “Oh I will not end my 
grief /that she is gone, I will not end 
my singing; /my songs like bluebcr- 
ries/fclt-oui and black to her search- 
ing lingers before light /welcome 
her 

A more dangerous whimsy is his 
custom of personifying the various 
elements of landscape— wind, moun- 
tains, &c.— as naive playmates for a 
quasi-innocent speaker. Nature 
assumes a fatuous benignity in these 
poems, while supplying a cast of char- 
acters to replace the presumably mal- 
ignant humans whom Mr. Ammons 
hns swept hchind scenes ; 11 1 

called the wind and it /went 


over with me; to the bind/ 

that keeps die sea-b.iy ". or, " I 
can't under*. i and it /said ihe giant 
icdu'uod . . It is almost predict- 
able that Mi. Ammons should he po,- 
sessed by a desire to pin down living 
things in sharp, spare descriptions, 
fbi gelt mg often that exquisite images 
are not the end of poetry but the be- 
ginning: " Dry leaf life /curls upon/ 
Tube iocs /ainl like a lost/or ha limed 
crab /ski ners/across die street ”, and 
so forth. 

The few poems in which lie trees 
himself from these tendencies, and 
becomes both interesting and original, 
rely on an agreeable ini Mure oT ab- 
stract or scientific terms will] bright, 
snapshot imagery ; they offer intuitive 
analyses of the xxay uur perceptions, 
morals, and emotions work : " honor 
the persisting reactor,/ Ihe container 
of change, (he moderator: the yel- 
low /bird flashes black winybars . . .' 
(“ Mechanism 

Mr. Macl.eish easily matches his 
two compatriots in the power of rak- 
ing himself seriously— all hough 

standing as he docs near the end ol 
a lung career, he seems at last lo have 
earned his dignity. But Ihe Wild 
Old I V irked Alan mid Other Pm-mx 
will do little to elevate his literary 
reputation. Mr. MaeLeish loo ne- 
glects the madding crowd and lifts up 
his eyes to a mo tint ain- ringed land- 
scape. Apart from liis own frequent 
appearances, the persons in his work 
are mainly dead : and he is given to 
con tempi at ing his own death as xvell 
If such themes remind one or Ml. 
Merxvin the lone is far more cheer- 
ful, the forms more conventional, 
and the poet’s meaning less elusive. 
It is too bud that the sentiments re- 
quire a bolder use of language than 
Mr. MncLcish commands, He has a 
subtle mind but indulges continually 
: jn expressions that destroy tho 
; pathos or the insight he means to 
convey. The feelings he would like 
■ to present through hard understale- 
; ment emerge soft and damp; ihe 
[ wisdom sounds preachy ; the culo- 
1 gics, hollow. 


ANNOUNCING 


AWARDS, HONORS AND PRIZES 


his wide knowledge of Continental 
drama. Consequently in all his writ- 
ings Ireland is set against the back- 
ground of Europe, the Irish theatre 
movement viewed in terms of the 
history of world drama. Synge 
declared that “ our plays must be 
literature first . . . and drama after- 
wards ". a significant statement, 
which could have heen discussed in 
this survey. In spite of his realism. 
Synge expressed in his comedies the 
sheer jov of life, though aware always 
of the feat of the loneliness of age 
and the inevitable coming of death. 
Dr. Saddle my er finds as the prevail- 
ing theme throughout the plays ’’ tlie 
conflict within his characters between 
the life surrounding them and the 
dream of escape into a world 
of hen illy and joy xvhich can- 
not wither”. Despite his roman- 
ticism. ” Synge's ironical vision 
of life could (urn the hero 


into ihe anti-hero, so his laugh- 
ter could be brutal, his comedy mali- 
cious*'. Moreover, there can be 
found in his plays “the simplicity 
and humour of llic Celtic tradition 
where rhe saga holds room not only 
for (he heroic, but For the grotesque 
and even the burlesque ". 

From the rough notes and sketches 
fur plays which Synge left, Dr. 
Saddlemycr concludes that he was 
moving towards a future mode. "The 
distance between the assorted greys 
or The Well of the Snims and inc 
black comedy of today is not very 
ureal.” To confirm this, she quotes 
r remark u f ,-rank Fay. “ Synge ha, 
the black drop in him . Unfortun- 
ately she has misinterpreted the col- 
loquial expression, " the black drop 
which is an offensive icrnt applied to 
people in Ireland who have had 
Protestant forebears. 


A SOUKCIS BOOK AND DIRECTORY 


Edited hy Paul Wnsscrman 
Dean uf ihe University of Maryland 
Silinnt of I .ihrarv and Information Service* 


An indispensable new riTcrencr tool for schools, public and special 
libraries, business firms, newspapers, advertising and public rcla- 
lions agencies, and governmeni officials, slmtnfs, Honan and Prizes : 
A Haunt float and DireXtory is based on Wo years of intensive 
research and is ihe tin, single-volume sourcebook and directory for 
curreni in formal ion on the prizes, awards, honors, and distinctions 
given in virtually every field of human endeavor. Its geographic 
emphasis is upon ihe United Stairs and Canada; however, data U 
given for ihe major inter national awards and hcimirs. 


*y 2 dmlr!^ m r an y enemies hut with 
. It will he a fight like 


Listed and described are mure (Iran 2,000 different awards and 
prizes given ip rccugniiion i»r outstanding achievement in tlie fields 
of Literature, An, Science, Education, Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions. Business, Government, Finance, Engineering. Technology, 
Spons, Religion, Public Affairs. Radio and Television, Politics, 
Librarian ship, Fashion, Medicine, Law, Publishing, Inter national 
Affairs, Transportation, Architecture, Journalism, Motion P inures, 
Music, Photography, or Theater and the Performing Arts. 


i2f’^S ,e jR 5rer P ° inU OUl in 1 Si - 
ka.® ” Modem Comedy, this 

t prov °d correct by an 


Bygone Wales 


l fJ , buuvv, hjt 

y . cixapprova! expressed in 
4 ,i!?° nan terms. Arthur 
fcoL;. c foUT HJer of Sinn Fein, 
aefle. J\ as a ^ory " of unnatural 
< l bmS P l i nnu J k !. ral told in 

%i *itnK a ,I Vo ^ 1 constructed toe 

VS** Pearse. the 

SS° r Cloldheomh 

^ rca ciion in less 


Srkable TiSS T KWcr e B ° es « n *“ ing one night do< 1 cay, »> j 

with such '**11 n ® rc<l ' Pa ' 1 nied ^‘ s shtei-s n 0 m»°^ 1 | u, his own nun- states. 5SlMT 

naturalism" iL. “ n,nvolvcd form of controlling orguni/a- 5. Aimoaplieric P«»ure » 

any of them ^ ^ ou,d recognize Federal rw Mo . na,l E 0,, al systems i the is 3lb. on each \ 

which * h0 ent r ed a r »«nt (Jn F5j e 2* Communications Commission tu column of arf a jJ^td 
5 ? tWferent guises “"1 , the Post Mice /Board of Gnver- 6. South and W«l *««*• "" 

Ouhi S o S8<fS i ^ ani, « ful parallels bring Oulf Suewn. ^ 

M S=«»w iz ’ -SfSE® 

aatiS* sxss&s&s* “S- C f s raen ' ** ™ n - 

Miiuii Mmt Duvwia-u j,, dttoRs and distorted specific, tv ii alone or with the _ T-u.tii£ 


# 1,0 r„ ' , uurour. Still. undoublediv 

the foremost living arlisl, this book reveals his inspiration and chanP 

■ 5 T V SI - e , Q ' J Cr lhe past 18 >' oars - A Skira monograph with 

57 i If list rations including 30 in colour. ei .n? 

i i JUs 


Zwemmer 


Keidrycii Rhys (Editor) 

Nos. 1-11, Summer, 1937 to 
Winter, 1939-40. 310pp. Frank 
Cass. £6 6s. 


dramatic movement 

ha C L ,i,encc L ,r ten years. 


-.“‘'.result h^ V ,s,c nce tor ten years. 

-P-rins of a 
Bf < torlVrf tllL ' genera- 

P 1 SICS' in "’ L ' 


Pcarse became later 


SSkSS^*?? * b*® Tamil Venicniber 

• ^ uv Xuecy de offered ti ' 5tor,c d xpecifieity it alone or with l^ c — 

* nciiS l_ d ) up ’. u {hc ^°PPcr your reviewer MARGARET AUST^^j 


wntirer ni.il 1 >c occame laicr 
pjtige, f tlie of both Yen lx 

^nt^fh nier draw ^ particuijr 
aijtf > l 3 ? ni ,n 


I his welcome reprint is the «vcmh 
in the Cass setics of - English 1-iUle 
Magazines It comprises what may 
be called tlie first phase of » *« w ;. for ' 
in common with many productions 

of its kind. If'o/er suspended pub. tea- 

tion soon after the outbreak of the 
Second Wot Id W:,r in 1939 and des- 
pite a shot at continuance by means 
of a " Wartime Broadsheet had 
wait four years for a revival. The 
years' 1937-39 had been propitious 
for editors in Wales, with an abund- 


ante of young writers who mwU 1 have 
tilled both Woles and Ihe }\ eLI * 


Dylan Thomas. Glyn lone*. Idris 
Davies, and Vernon Watkins, all 
of whom remained regular contribu- 
tors They were joined later by most 
of the significant Welsh writers m 
English, and a miscellany of English 
writer* in English. Wales was always 
strong on poetry, and the open plat- 
form it provided for authors of dif- 
ferent kinds and abilities did line ser- 
vice to the cause of poetry in Wales. 
Mainly by reason of the poems anti 
stones contributed by Dylan Tho- 
mas. the original numbers have long 
been culled mV pieces. It u attowr* 
whelming economic argument for me 
support and purchase of little maga- 
zines when they arc alive, not dead, 
that these first eleven numbers of 
H'flfa could in their editor s hour of 
need have been purchased for an out- 


Convrnicntly organized t« pcrtnii quick and efficient reference lu 
information under sponsoring body, popular name, or suhjeci livid 
of the award, each entry in ils main sect ion provides ilicsc details: 
ft) Name of sponsor; &) Address of sponsor; (.3) RuclAIr of the 
-award; (4) Tuqiosc of lhe award and icmis of eligibility; (5) The 
exact form of the award (medal, citalioii. scroll, sum of money, etc.) 
(f.) Frequency of award: (7) Date established; (8) Name of person or 
ornaniialion which established the award. The second section 
indexes awards alphabetically; the third is a subject index lo awards 
granted in each .subject area. 


Order Ateards. Ifonon and Prises: A Sourer Hook and Direetort 
and examine free for thirty days, wi«h a no-obligation return 
privilege. 
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Florence from gentle to stern 


The Arnim Affair 



AImivin II. Ill 1 1:1 u : threat e in 
Tntasiium. VuIikiil' 1 : 2.Uj»n, 
Vr.luitic 2 : 275pp. Johns I [npkins 
Press. I (union : Oxford Univer- 
sit> Press. Cl I h. (hI. nicli. 

€ ri.rncc «i I lor . mis : The f hue aline 
Enlightenment I t 1 10-50. 274 pp. 

Weii | L ‘ nlelil ami Niookuri. £2 15s. 

f,,| e "I iht nii'si mlluenhsil 
V'l'ilei" on l lie Keil.ilt\an.'e Kulaj 
,s I*i Mails Itaiiin inltu- 

I in inn Jn |j K . 

lif'l plan? he ha*. ' It iii i sell ihe 
alien lion of liisim lain on l-lmencu 
in l he earl i fifteenth iviiiui \ and mi 
its *" ci\ n iiimiariMn Seenndh, lie 

liis ;uh .iim-il a p«i| ilka I c\|>i;i iiaiii hi 
fur changes in ideas, relating the 
letiial of aniii|niti m ihe crisis of 
liberty '* around MOO. when Hie 
independence of Florence was 
threatened In ih c rise of Milan. Both 
the hooks under rt*\iew slimy the 
in> pad of ihe " Baron thesis”: both 
suggest modifications of it. 

. Pr»il ossor Meeker is also inieresled 
in civic humanism and political crisis, 
hnt in the fourteenth century. He 
urgiies dial a ho ul 1350 iheie was n 
sliifl from one set of soeial ideals (u 
anothei : fiom the ” yenllo paideia ’’ 

* 11 ‘stern paideia ”. from “ fitissei ( 
faiie ‘ u> “ puritan ism ”, from pi i- | 
vale ideals to public ones. Some eun- ■ 
trusts helm-ell early and laic four- < 
Iccnlli-cenliiry Florence tire well < 
known: the change in taste between >, 
Ciitilio and Orcagna, foi example ; or t 
the raci that In-fore 1.150 sermons 
lend to slJess fine. w licreas after |JS() f 
•|hev .lend to stress penitence. The r 
mtercsl of hiorence in Tru/i.\in\ai is | 
that he describes political changes p 
ion. and relalcs them In the others, s 
lie uoics tliai in the 1330s laws t| 
again si prostitution were nut often si 


■ enfoieed: hut the. were sineiK en 
, /(used in t he I.Uu. |*ublk speiHlini: 
|( * in ei eased : «o «lid oiiiiiol i>ui the 

eounli\side nut side Florence, the 
(tininJf. so did iIk- muiihei o| citil 
(1 servo n is In aeiural. the dale 
( hee.nne nime poweiluf. 

Why did the^e eli an ees mcui .' It 
- has heen a relied persuasively hy Pin- 
I fes.Mn Meiss that the changes in art 
and theology iveie a leueiioii to the 
\ Ml.ick fJcath. I'ldfesMir Meekei 
. stresses 1343 lather than 13*18; lie 
‘•ays oddly little .ifinui the plague. 

, What mteiesi-, him is i lie beginning 
| of the democrali/alion of Florentine 
, political life with the entry of the 
no 1 7 rvivi. now men fmm the 
cMihnlo. He f.ees the gentle paideia 

■ as the regime of the old oligarchy, 

Ihe stern paideia as the regime of Hie 
new men. The rise of the slate, he 
points oul. went with the decline of 
the aristocratic clan, the ennsorteriu. 
In other words, there were social 
changes behind Ihe political ones. Me 
does m.t explain why ihe new men 
.should have been more purilanicul 
lhan (he oligarchs. Instead, ho argues 
that there were general psvelioloui- 
cal changes :i| this time, "the shift of 
the centre ol moral gravitv Irom the 
individual to .society the' rise of “ a 

civic definition of self, lie j|| lts . 
fifties this change from literature : the 
shilt from the world of Roeeaceitr.s 
M Pl ies where the individual trimuphs 
over society, to that or Sacchclfi’s 
si nries. where the individual triumphs 
the individual. 

It would he unfair to reproach 
Professor 13 c eke i for not havinu 1 
proved his case up to the hilt; the 
I wo volumes under review are onlv i 
part of his ambitious project. Yd I 
some reservations must be expressed : t 

the terms " gentle “ and “ stern " and [ 
such related concepts as *' individual- i 


i jau' .iiul " puMtailisiu “ lieiei receive 
" deluiitioiis as precise as they need, 
e and i hey are cvii-ndcd to cover in- 
s' appropriate facts. I bus the rclaMr 
I lion of paternal authority ituds up 
: a-, pari uf tliy stern paideia. anil the 
inieiiori/atiou ol religious feelings 
l Jiguii‘% a-, part »l Ihe shift I join 
private to public. In fact, what Miu- 
i fessor Meeker identities as a *hil'l from 
. pi i vale to public might perhaps he 
seen as a shift from smite kinds >*! 

. public object (the extended family, 
the riiuiclu to anotltei one. the s trite. 
Asa in. one wonders whethei the 
gentle-stoni and private-public 
(lieluilnmies are si long enough to 
bear the weight ol explanation which 
they carry, and whether ujhers 
should not lx- called in to help: 

ascription -achievement, for example. 

Professor Meekei describes his 
methiids as *' flexible and iinpression- 
islie This may be no bad thing, 
though it is a pity he has missed oppor- 
tunities fur using a quantitative 
approach. However, his approach to 
evidence docs not always inspire con- 
fidence. To establish Pucci's ‘’spiri- 
tual isolation " lie quotes a Haiti 
poem, as if there were not a long- 
est:! blislied ti adit ion of such poetry. 
Many Sacchclli stories do not seem 
t*' stand in such obvious contrast to 
Boccaccio as the author implies. The 
discussion of Poggio's dialogue on 
avarice assumes, without justifying 
i lie assumption, that the defence of 
avarice made by one or thy characters 
in tile dialogue represents the views 
of Pnggio h i nisei f. 

. *t i" wry much to by hoped that 
in one of his forthcoming volumes 
I rofessnr Ucckei will devote a chap- 
ter to an explicit discussion of the 
psychological changes which he has 
tended to take as proven, such as 


Remythification 


EutiAii Wind : Pagan Mysteries in 
the Renaissance. 345pp. Faber 
stncl Faber. £5 5s. 

Ibis new and enlarged edition of 
Professor Winds Pagan Mysteries in 
the Rettaisutn, r, first published in 
1*358. ends with an apology for “ft 
hook devoted to a manifest eccentri- 
city Tile eccentricity is the author’s 
way of describing his ground 
of opposition to historians (“many 
.of them admirable “) for their 
emphasis upon the commonplace 
in history : and against it. as 
a surer explanation of Renais- 
sance art. much of his book is de- 
voted. You cannot, he says, under- 
stand much of the work of the great 
Italian artists without the leading 
themes of their 'philosophy being 
clarified ; bin that clarification 
demands a recognition t»r the unex- 
pected. the mystical, the genuinely 
significant- in fact the legacy of the 
Orphic. Pythagorean and earlier 
medieval philosophies. 

The extraordinary learning of the 
fifteenth and' sixteenth centuries, re- 
flected in Piot» della Mirandola, Fic- 
ino. Raphael and mailers of cryptic 
expressions like rhe Fcrrarcie scholar 
Calcagnini. is a constant wonder for 
its erudition and sheer intellectual 
po.wcr ; but while it interprets and re- 
veals, it also demonstrates the great 
continuity of Plutonic and neo-Plat- 
onist thought. This thought is nol 
necessarily as its original authors 
vieyved it. for if is more poetic, more 
hidden and more elaborate: classical 
-thought indeed, but suffused, as Pico 
was to appreciate it, with dial 
“ Asiatic richness " which he so much 
admired in Proclus. And it requires 
fl myslagugue u, help a modern 
student. 


MARGUERITE 

STEEN 

THE TOWER 

A * dornct tie ' Steen l How does 
a woman eh , ose between husband 
and defective child ? 

7] ; 5 in.. 256pp.. 25s. 

Published bv Kaye & Ward 
. j 194-200 Sishopsgate EC2 


Here, as we said suinc ton vearx 
ago. here indeed lie is : grown more 
learned, if that is possible, mure care- 
ful in in(crprei;i lion linnv we vile 
Titian s “Ancient and Profane 
Love . a title once so sniartlv re- 
buked by Professor Wind), more 
anxious u« i I lust rule and defend 
Jhe argument buttressed by early 
Greek learning as much as fiy poet’s 
like Spenser and Ben Jonsoii : the 
writing castigated, but expanded loo. 
by ft grasp of what the Platonic j m di- 
lion meant to the period as a whole. 
Wrt my ueria quae non , heat to. as 
e» Sa ^ * " s b | i J horn pedantry 

of Renaissniice mystagogiies " has to 
be broken through, but the striking 
thing is that it could be, by Ficino 

: i-n- a,i y, ralc ^ 0r Pico is extremely 
difiicuU), expressed in a language 
which has something of the quality 
of Dante: n is crystal dear ; ,nd the 
metaphors Rimer like the green flag 
at Verona : but, as one reads it it 
means so much more. How much 
more / The problem h there and our 
guide must help by his knowledge 

hcu?I e CaSC US WC,i i,S i,f thi: 

i.llu C h» e F ?J n *•“ Wa ^ s : mechanic- 
& hy . f . urlhcr [IluM ration in clear, 
brilliant impressions, adding more 
line-drawings and changing the order 
when material is added to the 1958 

noilhlv by of appeiKlixes, 

notably on fuifiirius and the 

Hurmony of (he Spheres " and the 
Nations 1 Gallery “Cycle of Love" 
by Veronese : and in exegesis, bv the 
virtuosity of his treatment of the 
.^acca’s Hnd Rico'sl where 
stoic liberality has changed to “a 

i nvkip * cc[ “lial medi- 
3, 1 ? pr “ fe «b‘ Wind x Original 
chapter Orpheus in praise of blind 
love stands substantially hr it was, 
for the nexl chaptiir “Virtue recon- 
ciled with Pleasure show" how Ihe 
□eo-Platonists. as a whole, presented 
a more moral vielv of the voluptuous- 
c^’. a ?. ‘ n Haphael's “ Drcnni of 
iuplo , than- the ordinary hedonist 
so thivl Botticelli, in (he interpretation . 
of Mercury in the “ Primaverft ’’ and 
the central figure of the “Birth of 
Venus seems to transcend the pro- 
ixittcs of Fictno and Pico: professor 
Wind i> never dazzled by the ercal 
master and his pupil. . ■ ' “ * 

, ^ct there bps to be much cKegesU 
wlterp other dlustratk themes, , like 

those of love and death, con- 

cerned. It is not 1 only ptilchtrniiio;., 


cawtiix, omnr. r., puh hrinah. Illll(ir 
rohqmts. in their admixtures and 

“I-* wOcii. in paint 
o r mcdalhun. the aspects of the sen- 
sLivc. aesthetic life: |.„ve j s :i | so 
Mind. Love is the God of Death. 
A.s l.iircn/.i de Medici said. " the 
hcgmning of the vita an,or t , w pril - 
jeeds fro,,, death, because whoever 

Ike S " fl,r Tr C ’ "- ,M ^ ^oylhing 
■ni i **■', 111 a Renaissance 

sculptor like Michelangelo, a desire 
.to cumbtne ihe opposites; the 
modern with the anlu|iie, forms 
.of uni la I jon will, ,| 1t . original: 
it wilt ! a sue fa Lie 

',n u u S ^ 1 . 1 P QSI 1,111 »r Plato 
and he Bacchic passages in (he 

Phaedrus . These were, by the six- 
teenth century, the venerated models 

1 i? f. ha| . Pr «fc-sxur Wind 

udls the Aleibiadie Spirit espcci- 

i n . th .9 and in Michel- 

Jnw r,i ISUI ' C u " i 1 ” pi,pil Condi vi 
saw it, the mysteries showed them- 

sclves as both destructive and con- 
so ng In ever-changing forms the 

master of Renaissance neu-Plalonist 
philosophers, the embodiment of the 
ioniyUknua optmsiinntm. CJati 
reality, haa many names. All sa ys 
Pi o fessor Wind quoting (he De dw)a 
rntmimui. arc hut ihe unfolding of 
Ihe one mciritble name : and. in so far 
as the name truly belonging to God 
is infinity, it embraces innumerable 
such names derived for particular 
perfections. One of the most inter- 
esung lean, res of this IQfiR edition is 

Ms evidence ..f how long and how 
carefully Professor Wind h HS pon- 
dered over the resemblance and iilli- 

7he WM r n as as 

the [ettcr, of Ihe Dat/o igiwrnntiu 

and the essenti^l Plafonie message as' 
displayed by the )lnlmn philosopher" 
This similarity cannot be proved 
however likely ,( may be. and how- 
ever much early critics may chum io 
have discovered t. a valuable 
appendix, " Cusanus in Ifafly ’’"biln^ 
US as near lo (he. truth as we may 

h J S th -‘ ctHa P li ™l*0 and the 
doelrttiD, a nd others very 
.■ n rl J, [ !| e Pantheism which the Chris- 
tian philosophers must need avoid ■* 

Sf jSfe'MaaS 


w IicIIum (Ik- i(ei n paideia w.i-. du- 
. new state micrnali/ed. whethei 
■ Iheie were changes in the hiinging up 
of children which might explain this, 
t ami whethei ( Inivniiuc “ political 
culture" ehaii'Jed signilicalilly as a 
result. PtoIl'.snO! Meekei could have 
written a hook more dilluul! in ii, u | 
laiill with had he been more conven- 
tional. Mm we are all in hi- dehi 
heeause Ik- chose to take ij.l.s and 
push new insights to their limiK 
Pi ofessm Meeker pushes Ihe Maron 
thesis hack into the louricciiih cen- 
tuiy. Dr.Cieorge Holmes is eoikeined 
with Baron's period. NUd-sn. hut has 
more doubts about his kind ol ex- 
planation. In /7j|- /-’It Ten tine lot- 
h'fihieimieni he offers » lucid, precise 
cautious and elegant synthesis of re- 
eon I research oil Florentine art and 
ideas in this period, examininu the 
thought of Alberti. Hi uni. Pogyio. 
Vally and others and emphasizing 
their rational, .sectilui, urban, ulili- 
larian attitudes-- theii kinship with 
the eighteenth -cenlurv Fnliuhlen- 
mcnl. 

The most oitginal part of ihe book 
is the explanatory pari. Dr. Holmes 
devotes a chapter to the problem 
of 'identifying the ” atmosphere " 
vyhieh made this enlightenment pos- 
sible. First, the economic and social 
explanation is discussed: humanism 
as tile product ul a commeieial 
society. This oxphiiiaiitin i ejected 
because it does not help u> to see 
why it was in Florence and not. say 
in Genoa, why in the early ffliecnl'h 
century and not the eaily fotirlecnlh 
that humanism developed. Second, 
there is the Baron thesis humanism 
os the product of the crisis o| libcrlv 
rhis too is rejected, because it "due-! 
not help very much in explauiine the 
■n tenser classicism which embraced 
other, non-political features ul the 
ancient world |)i Holmes prelei s 
an explanation in teinis of ITureiicu\ 
relation to the papacy. Mis (m 1111115- 


Revaluation 


u.e les last ie;il authority. h C ( , 

,htfir tfn| ishlei- r , J v 
k '“l-'tMiienl takes an util - 
"' r|l i . J3 >'- Holmes 
emphasis on a FloretJ^ 

^' u:i! ;, Ms on the fact 
between l-JIIO ami ujo 
between Morciiee and tfc p ‘ 
weic especially close. Such H 
hiimaiusls as Alberti. J 

IM u i'-i'l rt | M tfn !j Mrs rtf lhc «iirii. 
IiiiiiicIIlscIii n change uf m] fl 1 

,v “DlftincU by the jnfh,'. 

K onun architecture. “ 
This ihird possible cxpJanmd 
tfie Florentine enlighiJ 
involves ditlicullies no lesigmctS 
the others do. In the 8hi 
ffiere is the internal inwn41 
of the aigumenl. Florence'jb^J 
lions with Rome in Ihe 133^3 
her good relations with Romcll 
are both invoked to explain thij 
movement. If emphasb is piajj 
ihe bad relationship, there is j 
problem that dUillmioumcm J 
Rome could lake different 
Savonarola and Luther were 
disillusioned with Rome ihuntd 
and Valla. If emphasis is 
the Florence- Rome axis, ttaj 
makes sense to ask why there 
not a Roman enlightenment rM 
than a Florentine one. Perhaps 
is more future in another kind a 
'“R ial explanation. One might [i 
at fifteenth-century Fktca 
humanists as a distinctive ^ 
croup, the first lay intcllcdiukcll 
to ihe nding class but not of ii.u 
relate their ideas to their prill 

Hie I- lot twine Enlighiemmt'm 
pleasure to read, and there d 
thirty -two pages of wclkWj 
plates. It can be heartily rcconunn 
ded to the general reader as wdF| 
to the student of the Renaivisj 


\ BoldizsAu : Doing Engl, ml 
U a Giraffe. Translated by 
ita Kuttna and Bcrtlui C.iisler. 
^ Macmillan. £2 1 0s.- 

.Bolder is the editor of the 
'iHesarkm Quarterly, and Ins 
\\2wotlal Atmlitihan was pub- 
■jj in Budapest in l%5. “Mr. 
>.dr’i book is quite impressive 
[iritis: a pleasant, civil i/eil and 
A\t account of a live weeks' 
7y Britain. It is. however, oxen 
.Veipmsivc for what it is not and 
■» rt easily might hare become, 
Jitan published a few years ago : 
jsst certainly not a propaganda 
fJtt.. . . It is a writer's persona! 
-won of Britain, and it is a 
■wm" [TLS. May 20, 1%5). 

He translation reads very well, 
j the author’s photographs have 
it«n included, 


[l Burn: The Romans in 
^ got: An Anthology of In- 
Hiltons. 193pp. Oxford : 
bckwcM, £2. 

Ss short volume deserves the 
vl commendation both for its 
.v end its method. It aims 
'tftyai reproducing in an access- 
ffom the inscriptions which form 
: toil of our knowledge of 
am Britain. . . . The selection is 
fptbensive and felicitous ’*. and 
'(commentary is everywhere fresh 
pifWiis " (TLS, May 5, 1932). 

second edition has l>con 
r-Tfltd, revised and enlarged to 
^iccount of discoveries during the 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Burn has 
'■‘Wd our only criticism of the 
‘JcJiiion by adding references to 
Hxures of the inscriptions. 


1 il.muii-: O. Kunt : Arnim ami 

Hismnrek. 2 1 3pp. Clarendon 

Press: Oxford University Press. 

£2 2s. 

The Arnim alFnii in 1874-70 was a 
world-wide cause celchre now largely 
I'm gotten except by historians and 
Bismarck's biographers. It neverthe- 
less deserves! to be recalled In mem- 
ory if only for flu: outstanding 
example it affords of Bismarck's 
methods in lidding himself of 
n lival. while 'simultaneously 
eiisining the fill me maintenance 
of strict discipline and obedi- 
ence to instructions in the German 
Foreign Ministry and Diplomatic 
Service by the warning implicit in the 
disgrace and min of Ihe former Ger- 
man Ambassador in Paris, Count 
Harry von Arnim-Suckow. Mr. 
Kent's interesting bonk. Arnim anti 
Hismnrek, contains a clear and impar- 
tial account based on the German 
Foreign Ministry tiles of Arnim'* 
three trials on charges first of mis- 
appropriation of .secret diplomatic 
documents and subsequently of high 
treason lese-majesty and disciplinary 
offences against the Imperial Chan- 
cellor and Foreign Ministry, of which 
he was found guilty by Ihe Supreme 
Court {Kanimergerithi) and sen- 
tenced to live years in prison. 

I he human drama of A mini's 
downfall understandably aroused 
fierce partisan emotions in his con- 
temporaries. yet historically it is of 
secondary impm lance to the bitter 
conflict between Bismarck and Arnim 
over mailers ol policy which began 
in IW>9-70 ; ,i the lime of the First 
Vatican Council, when Arnim was 


Prussian MinLler 10 the Holy See. 
and continued throughout A mini's 
slay in Maris from 1X71 to 
1X74. with steadily mounting 
mutual irritation and enmity until 
hi> recall and subsequent arrest 
and trial. (>i this envenomed con- 
troversy. in which Bismarck does 
nut invariably appear politically the 
most farsecing. and at limes resorted 
10 an iiiiscrupiiluiis manipulation and 
even suppression of Tacts, Mr. Kent 
gives ihe best and most judicious 
account so far, and in the com sc of 
which he illuminate* Bismarck's 
policy in regard io the Firsi Vatican 
Council foreshadowing ihe coining 
Kuhnrkanipf. He also touches 
upon Bismarck's attitude to French 
domestic affairs such as the French 
bishops’ condemnation of Bismarck’s 
1 real men 1 of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Germany, the monarchist 
movement in France and Thiers's fall 
and replacement as President by 
Marshal MacMahon. Mr. Kent 
scrupulously reproduces A mini’s 
political views from his diplomatic 
correspondence which he considers 
reveals (hat A mini’s 

judgment of people and events was, in 
some instances, as good as and some- 
times better than Bismarck’s, bin was 
marred hy the extravagant style of his 
reporting, by his inappropriate com- 
ments, and his impolitic recommenda- 
tions. 

The conflict between Bhmarck and 
Arnim in reality arose less out of 
personal rivalry— Arnim was never 
seriously regarded as a replacement 
for Bismarck in the conduct of Ger- 
man affairs— than out of Arnini's 
flagrant insubordination as an ambas- 


sador. He pcisi-K-mly ignored Bis- 
marck'., contrary distinctions in pur- 
suing his advocacy of a monarchi- 
cal restoration in France and in his 
opposition to Thiei s. whose policy he 
told Bismarck was creating disunity 
among Frenchmen - -a rcmaik that 
moved Bismarck in write 011 Ihe mar- 
gin of Ai nun's dispatch 1 lie pertinent 
question “Should uv woik for their 
unification V '* Moreover Arnim did 
not disdain making anonymous use 
of foreign newspapers in pursuance 
of his campaign against Bismarck and 
Mr. Kent states "the suspicion that 
Arnim used his official knowledge 
ami influence for stock-market specu- 
lation was, and still is, very strong". 
But he adds that “ Bismarck's actions 
in this case were not much less 
devious 

Arnim himself was the chief archi- 
tect of his own ruin by committing, in 
his exaggerated self-esteem and arro- 
gance, high-handed and even illegal 
actions that finally placed him at 
Bismarck's mercy. When leaving 
Paris Arnim took with him no fewer 
than eighty secret documents from 
the Embassy archives, and when sub- 
sequently asked by the Foreign 
. Ministry to return them he sent back 
only seventeen in all hecause he 
alleged that the remainder were 
cither his private properly or could 
nol be found among his papers. At the 
time of his first irinl in 1874 Arnim 
without awaiting the verdict fled to 
Switzerland and in 1875 published in 
Zurich a pamphlet entitled Pro 
Nihilo. The Prelude to the Arnim 
Trial, which contained not only rhe 
text uf eight secret diplomatic docu- 
ments and revealed the contents of 


ten utheis hill .1K11 ;i violent all.uk 
on l he (.i ci mail kiw courts. Misniuick. 
anil, worst uf all. on Kai-ei Wilhelm 
I. ii was this publication that led 
to A mini's prosecution and condcm- 
naijon lor high treason and Icse- 
majesiy. Arnim nc\ 0 iciumcd 10 
Germany and died at Nice lu 14X5 
without having seised his sentence. 

I ns u bard uia lion ami differences 
wiih Bismarck over mailer- of policy 
might not have sufficed i<> bring such 
dire consequences upon Arnim if it 
had not been that Wilhelm 1 was 
involved in the struggle. Mr. Kent 
sees this struggle as essentially a 
struggle for the Kaiser's confidence. 
Without I ha l confidence Bismarck's 
undisputed mastery would have 
Vanished and he could not have re- 
mained in office. Bui Arnim as am- 
bassador regarded himself as the per- 
sonal representative uf his sovereign 
entitled by customary right to imme- 
diate access to the Kaiser at all limes 
and made use of this privilege In 
advance his own views and adversely 
to criticize the Chancellor's policy. 
Circumstance.- thus forced Bismarck 
to crush Arnim remorse le—y in the 
interest of orderly government and 
to make of his downfall a minatory 
example. “ A deficient David ", us 
Mr. Kent aptly sums up the Arnim 
affair. “ fought a brilliant Goliath— 
and lost." Ten years laler Ho'uein, 
who had played a part in Arnim's 
disgrace that is still a mailer of his- 
torical controversy, confided to his 
diary that Arnim was the last person 
to entertain the notion of replacing 
Bismarck. Bismarck's drastic hand- 
ling of the Arnim affair had produced 
its desired result. 


Hitler and the bureaucrats 


Svdnky AMii.fi : MavhittveUi: A 

Dissection. 300pp. Ciolfimc/. 

2s I 

I here i*> no lack of books on Mucliin • 
vclli. As the author of this one 
remarks on his final page. " it is 
doubtful that the normal human life 
span is sufficient to enable anyone 
to read them all”. Fortunatcl), 
MuehiuvclH : A Disseetion is a mem- 
ber of a smaller and more significant 
class- -that of the honks on Machiu- 
vclli which arc actually wmth read- 
ing. 

The early chapters are the most 
conventional!. One on Machinvclli's 
political experience, one on the 
Prim e, one on the Discourses- these 
lire competent summaries of recent 
research, enlivened by Dr. Angjo's 
eon tent pi for controversies about the 
exact dating of the Discourses, and 
for attempts to pm together a picture 
of Machia velli's early life. More 
original, and more wilful, are the 
chapters on the Art of War and on 
the literary works. Ihe Art of Hat 
•f dismissed as a “ medieval compila- 
tion Dr. Anglo argue- his ease in 
detail, but docs not refer the reader 
to any reasoned statement of the 
other side-- Professor Felix Gil- 
bert’s. for example. Again, 
Manilragoht is dismissed on the 
grounds that “the action of the play 
lacks tension of any kind " and that 
characterization is rudimentary, 
haphazard and inconsistent ", Incon- 
sistencies there certainly arc, hut be- 
cause the piny is lively and fast mov- 
ing, it cun be effective on the stage. 
One- wooden- whether Dr. Anglo has 
ever seen the play performed. Again, 
he Fails to refer the reader to any 
well-reasoned opposite view, such as 
Professor John Hale's. The most 
penetrating remarks about a single 
work of Machia velli's are those on the 
Florentine History, both favourable 
and unfavourable. It j s suggested 
Inal Ihe author was unable to domi- 
nate hix sources. but that rhis is of all 
ms books the one with fewest illu- 
sions and coffin ins < 1 the most reina rk- 
Machia velli ever 
Wole (book three, chapter thirteen). 

An linmic-lHiA,. .1 . •. , r V : . 


1 fin online tilling and prupei* 
class pul into (lie mmilhofana 
moils leader of the have-nob in' 
Three chapters are devoid 
general themes. There is a i 
discussion of two kcy-t-onceph 
Muchi;i velli's, foruuw and 
two brilliant chapters, the bw 
the hook, entitled “ Realism’ 

" Method The chapter on 
argues that Maehiu vclli was. af 
qui to unrealistic. H is work is mu 
by “ enthusiasm " for the ” 
Republic and the German fof u . 
which leads him to suspend F' 
low view of human nature. The 
ter on method is devoted tesh 
t hat Muchia velli had no me® 
that he was an intuitive thiiiirt 
a methodical one. Thiscbap^_ 
contains ;1 fascinating exp!o«“® 
the connexions between 
-I vie and his thought, more 
lurly his love of the disjunctive 
jiiiiIu: "mercenary capiat 

either capahle men or they 
tor example. Muchia velli 
time for the middle way.**®*, 
analysis or in action. 

Dr. Anglo's admiral^*' 
Machia velli is well 
idolatry, and it i** n 01 U, J| I 
chapter that one can 
admires Machia velli at all- 
wav through the black mar s" 
-■•pr,,., Po-rstur-.'^ 
men (a lion , mere f 

Machia velli is by TO 
imaginative traditionalist . 

" unable hi make up ^ JJ" 
just plain “confused 

ui " obtuse ness 

his own icrminologv .a" . j 

thinking". Di ^ Anglo, who 
book oil the duel. JgfJj* 
handier with Ihe rapier l^* .. 

srralpcl. Too much enertJNs^ 

on glancing blows, tnouff j 

some palpable hits. ' 

in 1869. Dr. An* •*". 

Florentines celebra^ ■ ^ 
hundredth anntv^'^O 0 
velli's birth by f^aton, 
monument, by a lit?f ar k, a 
by the performance ° 

jU mUtt d« 


1 G. OoLLlNmvnn!) mul Ian 

The of 

top Britain. 350pp. mid 2f»pp. 
apples. Methuen. £4 4 s. 

^fljoixTs classic has been out of 
f °“l of print for many years, 
P *1 tat i remained in ure as the 
^aggRtmaiic inaimcm of the whole 
fiilf, has produced a hand- 
- 1 ff^J' , wiion a lty elementary set 
useful to the expert, and 
“no simple matter. Ilacli 
w is a bibliography, each plate 
515 ’ ITLS, December 18, 


^dition was revised and 
tV Sir Ian Richmond before 
, io 1965, with a chapter on 
^ Ware by B. R. Hartley. 

>11B »?i S ,hrou 8h ,hc Press 
wf 1 "‘tson. and should now be 
another thirty or forty years. 

Medieval Latin 
fiifr v „, °f European Love - 
***** 1 : Erohlems and 
33I PP‘ Volume 

HISS L n n ^^'Eoetry. 
Clarendon Press: 
^University Press, £6 6s. 


Hans Mommsi:n : Meant ten turn im 
Dritten Reich. 246pp. Dikti r 
Pi i/ina : Autarkiepolitik im 

Dritten Reich. 204pp. StuUgiirt : 
Deutsche Vcrlags-Anslult. DM 
9.80 each. 

Historians have lately been paying 
increasing at lent ion to the internal 
politic- of the 1 bird Reich, in eon- 
tiasi.to the earlier emphasis upon 
the dramatic events ol ihe Nazi mili- 
tary and diplomatic policies. 1 hese 
two works are both produced by ihe 
Institute of Contemporary History 
in Munich, which aims to publish 
incisive -Indies, shorter than file 
usual voluminous tomes of tier- 
man scholarship, concentrating upon 
particular aspects of the Nazi experi- 
ence. Hans Mommsen has in Heam- 
tentinn im Dritten Reich produced the 
first study of the place of the civil 
service in the Nazi era. Hair the 
book consists of documents. The 
extended es-ay introducing them doc- 
much to illuminate the conflicts and 


rivalries between the racial and re- 
volui ionary totalitarianism of the 
Nazis and the wishful thinking of an 
elitist group of civil servants who 
gave their support to the Nazi take- 
over in what was a true trtihlson ties 

clercs. , , 

Mommsen’s treatmciu is too snort 
to give any case-studies, and the 
human dimension of these conflicts 
is onlv briefly referred to. Instead 
he concentrates on the attempts to 
control the machinery of the civil 
service, in particular its control over 
appointments, and the vigorous feuds 
that ensued between the polilioally- 
niolivated parly officials and the solid 
core of trained officials. The former 
hoped to combine the Prussian tradi- 
tion of efficient administration with 
Nazi political dynamism ; the latter 
saw their integrity threatened and 
their career structures ruined. Both 
sides appealed to Hitler, who refused 
to satisfy either. In the end there 
were not enough qualified Nazis to 
lake all the higher posts of admini- 
stration, but the non-Nazis found 


Iheinsclves pushed aside from the 
machinery of power, and degraded io 
bureaucrats, unable to prevent Ger- 
many from going to her doom. 

Dieter Pclzina's Autarkiepolitik im 
Dritten Reich illustrates the same 
features in the economic sphere. 
Businessmen readily fell for the illu- 
sion that the Nazis could achieve 
both political as well as economic sue- 
cess by policies of extreme national- 
ism. In any case an introspective 
self-contained autarky had many 
supporters as r remedy for Ger- 
many's economic ills long before 
Hitler required it for his own 
purposes. The Vier fall res plan, 

which is the focus of ibis work, 
was designed to impose a mili- 
tarily oriented, planned economy 
on lop of the private enterprise 
system. The resulting conflicts be- 
tween the industrial firms, the civil 
service, the army and the party struc- 
tures vitiated much of the idea. Pet- 
zina’s essay fortunately concentrates 
more on the political issues than on 
the economic results, and his stntis- 
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DtETFR WAQNTR and Gemuu 
TOMKOWnz : Ein Volk, ein EeicAi. 
ein Ftihrer ! 392pp. Munich : 

Piper. DM25. 

This is an account by two journa- 
lists of the seven days from March 
9 to 15 inclusive in 1938 during which 
the first Austrian Republic was swal- 
lowed by Hitler’s Germany. It is based 
upon all the obvious documents, but 
also upon consultation with many of 
the survivors. On the whole the 
account is clear and accurate, and it 
comes alive. From a scholar's point 
of view, however, it is unsatisfactory. 
As there are no footnotes one never 
knows the exact authority for any 
one statement, although one is 
given a list uf the possible sources. 

What u fantastic situation it was 
in which when Schuschnigg decided 
to hold a plebiscite in the country 
of which he was file leading Minister, 
his German neighbour {who tad 
guaranteed Austria’s sovereignty) 
should use this decision nol only as a 
pretext fur intervention, but also iw 
a pretext for the annexation or 
AuxliU ! Having at last made up 
hU mlrwl krhusehniuu taidihr put out 


feelers towards the Austrian Social- 
ists whom Schuschnigg's predecessor, 
Dollfuss, had suppressed. As so often 
happened in the history of Hitler, 
this meant that innocent people 
against whom he longed to lake cruel 
action had been lured from their 
hiding-places just in lime .to betray 
them to the Nazis. Hitlers immediate 
pretext, incidentally, in addition to 
Schuschnigg’s plebiscite plan, was n 
claim that the Reds in Austria were 
stirring up violence when in fact tney 
■were nol within sight of the strength 
to be able lo do so. 

One would have liked to know 
exactly why Hitler sat back and eft 
it to Gilring (all on the telephone! to 
present ultimata lo' Austria and then 
to coerce Schuschnigg’s successor., 
the ambivalent Seyss-In quart, nto 
appearing to ask for German military 
intervention. In fact the authors of 
this book maintain— it is already an 
accepted view— that Seyss-Inquart 
never actually asked for German 

intervention— which he neither 

wanted nor needed. There is 
much emphasis mm 
assertion that he did nol think i f 
absorbing Austria into Germany 
until he got lo Linz on Saturday, 
March 12, and received more qp- 
phu-e from the Austrians than he had 


anticipated. Naturally it suited Hitler 
to say. even lo think, this ; but there 
can be no doubt that there would in 
any case have been a whole-hog an- 
nexation of Austria, for, to him. 
it had never been anything but a part 
of Gemtany perverted and disguised 
by the Habs burgs and the Jews. Fur- 
ther, the Nazi system. In so far as it 
was one. was a system of rigid cen- 
tralization with no room for local 
autonomies. 

The description of the weakness 
shown by both France and Britain, 
in spite of the efforts and understand- 
ing of their Ministers in Vienna, is 
fair enough, as is also the account 
of the Hitler-Mussolini correspond- 
ence ami the doctoring of Hitler's 
letter to the Ducc which had been in- 
discreet about Czechoslovakia. But 
there is at least one statement that 
is unfair ; that is the one that suggests 
that Ulrich von Hassell was a Nazi 
at heart. He was no more that than 
Adam von Trott. The fact that Herr 
Wagner and Herr Tomkowilz spell his 
very simple name wrong makes one 
wonder about their accuracy in gene- 
ral, returning at the same lime to 
one's discomfort al not being supplied 
with exact references to their 
copiously recorded sources. 


tics arc kept to a reasonable level. He 
discounts the idea that the Plnn was 
primarily designed for aggressive 
purposes, still less that Hitler was 
forced to go lo war in order to ob- 
tain his economic goals. Jn Pclzina’s 
view, the sciirch for autarky was 
prompted by the western powers' 
threat of sanctions against Italy dur- 
ing the Abyssinian crisis. Hiller was 
resolved not to allow his freedom of 
notion to be thus threatened or cur- 
tailed. Economically, the Plan's suc- 
cess wns limited ; but Ihe propaganda 
results were effective enough to let 
Hitler do what he wanted, at the 
time of his own choosing. 


R. BUCKMINSTER 
FULLER 

OPERATING MANUAL 
FOR SPACESHIP EARTH 

Mr. Fuller's contributions to tech- 
nological advances, Ills boldly 
imaginative inventions, and his 
. startlingly, original projections 
Into the future are well known, 
and have brought him many hon- 
ors, including the Royal Gold 
Medal for Architecture. Here in 
his new hook Mr. Fuller brilliant- 
ly diagnoses ways and means of 
coping with our world problems 
and of enjoying the great wealth 
of our globe. $4.25 

-Books by R. Buckminster Fuller; 
Nine Chains to rhe Moon (paper, 
$2.45, cloth, $7.00), Education 
Automation (paper, $1.95), No 
More Secondhand God (paper, 
$2.25, cloth, $7.00), and Operat- 
ing Manual for Spaceship Earth 
(doth, $4.25} are stocked in Eng- 
land and are available through 
TABS 

28 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2 
. (Telephone: 01-836 8626) . 
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Ji ns Ivlin si : iA fad new at Orttdotii . 

frunslaltil by C'url Malmbcry. 

170pp. Suckur a nil Warburg. 32s. 

OriuiniM i:, «»iiu ol the lir?.l names m 
urn Hinder ii niai l> mli'ii}. One might 
have (fnuight (he l.ile so familial' that 
it iieedetl im leteffiiig. On June 10. 
1044, a ifeiaehmeui ol' German S..S 
entered (he village id Ofadoiir-siir- 
Cilane. m i he I.iiiiiuimm. die green 
lieari ul Central I ranee where, until 
then, (lie wju hail been seiueely mine 
ih.m .1 i'ii mu ii i 'Jliei rounded up the 
itihii him nu in the market place; 
then, after separating the men from 
the women and children, driving the 
Ihm into ha ms. the second into the 
cliuieli, shot them ur burned them 
alive. The victims numbered Ci42, 
the survivors were a seam handful 
who had succeeded in hiding or who 
had ha p|ic ned to be away from home. 
The whole operation, seemingly, was 
as wanton as it was appalling! 

Jens Kiiiusc -a Dane who is a 
foiniei assistant professor at the .Sol- 
bonne and who, during the win. fed 
a section of the Resist, nice in his own 
cmnurj has rehcaisi-d the facts in 
caiefifl detail in Mudne.w ni Orndoin . 
hut he lias done something mine. Ilj 
placing them in a context which has 
its own hideous rationality and by in- 
eluding no account of the (rial that 
look place eight and a half years later 
he has intensified the iiorrni of the 
stoiy. Hi icily. Piofe.ssor Kiuiisc sug- 
gests. ivilh supporting evidence, that 
the massacre at Oradour was inten- 
ded not as a reprisal —there weie no 
f'.l .l in the village --hut as an exor- 
eise intended to restore the sagging 
morale of troops who. mi iheir waj 
up fiom south-west Fra pee towards 
Norma nd y. hud been constantly 
harassed bv uiiils of the Resistance. 

Orders from headquarters said 
that niaquisards and also their 
accomplices were to be treated with 
the utmost ruthlc.ssne>s ; focal com- 
manders were eiwn virtually total 
treedom to stiike back : Major Dick- 


(ii. hi. \v ho directed the tmiipuiu of 
the *' Uiin Reich " Division of the .S.S. 
iv hiefi « ipeil out Diiiiloiii. was smui i- 
ing ovei the kidnapping by the 
Resistance ol a lellow officer and 
friend. tiiien the eiieiimstaiiees and 
his training it is possible to believe 
that fie felt an interlude ol munlei 
ami looting w.is jnsi what his troops 
needed. Indeed, an entry made a 
week later in the dtaiv of Genera! 
ion Hi oil ovv ski'-, stall, repotted that 
"the undertaking of retaliatory 
measures has brought about a 
i en lark able relief uf ten 'ion ". 

Wliui were the soldiers w ho under- 
took I he n i V .Sadists V Ministers V 
[■nr the most pan they were seven- 
teen anil eighleen-year-okl conscripts 
ft mu occupied Alsace, with deser- 
ters from Russia. When, aftci 
the loi limns delays to which 
French justice seems pariiciilai |y 
liable. the trial opened there 
were only twenty -one men to pul 
in the dock, only seven of Hiein 
were C ioniums, ami only one of those 
seven of commissioned rank -and. 
at that, no higher than a warrant 
officer. 'I lie rest were French men. 
that is to %ay Alsatians, who had 
been conscripted into 


Britain v United States j nve and friendship 
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Ri.niNAi.n Hoksman : The War oj 
IRI2. 286pp. F.yre and Spoctis- 
wuode. JL'2 15s. 

In Hritain. when vveconsidei it at all. 
the War of IX|2 is even now regarded, 
as then, ns an illogical anil iimviirraii- 
leil attack from the rear made against 
Britain when she was attempting to 
stem the Hoods of Napoleonic auto- 
cracy. In the United States the ivai 
is something el»e for. to Americans, 
this second struggle with Britain clan- 
lied the successes n| the lirst. enn- 
lirmed national integrity and added 
a substantial group of heroes to the 
American pantheon. Because this 
was the only lime in America's his- 
tory as a truly independent nation 
when a foreign power was able to 
send its troops ravaging on American 
soil, the War of 1X12 soared into 
American national pride the scars of 
humiliation; and. despite the healing 
power of remembered early successes 
and of that one glorious and face- 
saving victory ul New Orleans, it is 
from this war I even more than from 
the Revolution or the subsequent 
Irish immigration) and bum those 


event- his familiarity with both the 
British and United Slates archives 
and his disdain for the relies of 
chauvinism the chauvinism of de- 
liberate ignorance on this side of the 
Atlantic and of exaggerated impor- 
tance on the olhci give to The \y„ F 
n( MU enormous value. Yet foi all 
its balance and in spile of the ease 
with which he handles a complicated 
nuiRilivc. his book is j M some rcspecls 
disappointing. 

Me is suitably critical of the gen- 
ei a I inefficiency ol American tuili- 
till) management, and 
of the skill mul 
erally shown by America's naval cap- 
tains. He is properly critical of the 
complacency shown h> the British 
Government in the lire l year or so 
of the war but allows that in military 
and naval terms Britain was playing, 
as it were, with a second or even a 
ihiid team and a much -depleted 
learn at that. But for the national feel- 
ings behind the war anil Iheir conse- 
quences he seei ns to have aceepled. 
ulmiist without reservation. American 
pi ej ml ice. Because he is mine con- 
cerned with events than with ethical 
judgments he makes but scant refer- 
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rgc; 

The details of the original sen- 
tences. of protest and counter-pro- 
test. of the amnesty law which 
resulted in the release uf all the 
Alsatians, except the sergeant, who 
had been sentenced to death, seem 
hardly relevant. What makes “ Ciod 
have mercy on us all *' the onlv ade- 
quate comment is the fact that, dur- 
ing the years between the massacre 
and the trial, the young Alsatians who 
had been pushed into the Hiller 
Youth at rourlecii, to go on into the 
S.S.. had grown up into good citi- 
zen}., decent husbands and fathers, 
honest craftsmen respected by their 
neighbours. 


generally held in check hy the com- 
pensatory Anglophil ism which 

springs from a common cultural hoi i- 
toge anil from mutually held princi- 


. qua I validity in the 
two warring nations the Americans 
holding that theirs was the heroic 
resistance to Britain's v Louis disdain 
f °i lh F principle Hiai all men are 


dwra^srivesl dillcrenees which arc 
»f iheir 


pies or common law and pailiamen- created equal, and the lliihd, i ns i s p 
t.uy democracy.) mg that no philosophical figmeni 

fcven io an historian and even al vuikl he allowed to place in jeopard v 
nils range It Is dillicilh to IliedialL- the llhinial.. ..o i: 


Ill 

V 

all F'urupe 


. - was 

trained on both sides or the 
Atlantic. The promise of dis- 
passiun is to a certain extern 
fulfilled, and at least in establishing 
Ihe narrative of militaiy and naval 


m iheir history. 

Canadians upon proemnj uf j|, rc prcseniativc 
indepenilence even in [he faced a 
growing power of the United ^ 

In all history Ihere cm k'J 4 
have been a war so farcical. 
over a cause that was being rwrt 
before the lirst shm wasflrcd.it 
with a battle that look place 


the peace treaty had been npjfctoffiv ; The OM Oltl Story. 


ange it is dillicnli to mediate the ultimate liberties ul 
between I lie two national views, and indeed of all the world. When he 
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deepens disappointment with his 
achievement : Piofessm || t ,iM„an 

pays loo little attention to the fact 
that there was a tliiul nalional entity 
involved in the war, a nation still in 


C anada this wai was seminal . ^ 
l essor Horsnian may be criticised 
his emphasis but none the lev 
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periods. Sarah Fielding follows lie 
brothers pi act ice of building up a 
social paiioiama full of corrupt and 
threatening elements. Hogg's main 
character succumbs in the tempta- 
tions ol a devil who cxieiiinli/cs the 
pride ami malevolence which reli- 
gious extremism has mu lured within 
him. 

'I hi’ Ir/ifii/nivs of Dari, I .X iinplr 
1 1 7-1-1 J tells of a virtuous and benevo- 
lent voting mail's atleiiipls lo lind 
"a ical Irieiid" in ihe I oiuion uf 
his day. His .wlventiues and ihe 
sioiies which successive new aequain- 
I uncos tell him give Sarah Fielding 
ample scope foi delving henealli the 
surface of life to lay hare die work- 
ing?! of vanity and hypocrisy which, 
like hei brother, she believed were 
playing a disastrously large role in 
contemporary life. 

Sarah Fielding is well served in 
this new edition by Malcolm Kelsall. 
His introduction is stimulating and he 
appends to it an interesting account 
of the textual revisions Henry made 
for the xceniid edition of his ’■bier’s 
bonk. Indirectly ihis demonstrates 
the large extent to which Sarah and 
Henry had identical opinions about 
contemporary society and the func- 
tion of the new prose form liiey were 
creating. 

Perhaps, though, it would have 
been hotter if Sarah Fielding had 


nmioicd hci hi ut lie i less directly. 
She shows his tendency io see 
incidents as ihe raw material lot 
moral analyses, but lacks his gifi for 
creating coniinuous na native. Nor 
can .lie illuminate a situation through 
sentiment as lie could. Both the 
plot and the emotional unity of 
Ihn itl Sim /ih suffer from her lack of 
Miu.iining imagination; she is a 
uiinisilin isi with an eveiyisl's iceh- 
niqiie ; Mr. Kelsa'.l justly compares 
her to Steele. 

In the continuation to Doviti 
Si hi /*! e r Volume ihe l.u.st") which 
she published in 1753. Sarah Fielding 
moved closer to the spirit of her 
friend Samuel Richardson, relying 
less on plot complications and more 
on the Use of gradually intensifying 
feeling. David Simple is deprived 
of family and financial comforts by 
a long series of catastrophes. l ie 
becomes a ligure of deep paihos as 
misfortunes and the caprices uf his 
rich friends hound him towards the 
grave: each gradation of his distress 
is recorded with touching emotional 
simplicity. It is fascinating to see 
Sarah Fielding absorbing the lessons 
of Richardson at Ihe same lime as 
Floury was doing so in Amelin. In 
places the situations they create arc 
closely allied in mood and tone. 
When, for instance. David Simple's 
wife bravely icsolves to sell her wed- 


ding ring -n dial die can buy fond for 
her he! pics, la I he i ihe -ceiie could 
easily pass for one of the touching 
self-sucr dices of Many Fielding's 
linost heroine. 

Behind Sarah Fielding's novel lies 
ihe late Augustan yenning for true 
friendship, sympathy u nd real honesty 
in a world which .coined to have 
grown corrupt. D.uid Simple points 
the way m Mackenzie. Slei lie and the 
cull of sensibility. Al limes. iuo, one 
finds Sarah Fielding pulling her own 
experiences across wilh greater 
directness than hei brolhei did hefoic 
the I 'oyiigt' io l.hhmi. There are ex- 
eelleni passages about women's edu- 
cation. the lack of respectable careers 
for a wninan moaii from writing, to 
which Sarah seems lo have been in 
some degree forced) and a cry against 
the prostitution of money marriages 
which would not lie out of place ill 
Jane Austen's pages. 

It seems a pily that no one al Ox- 
ford University Press thought to leH 
Mr. Kelsall they were preparing a 
facsimile edition ul The (Inverness, 
or Little Female Acailviny. Sarah 
Fielding's pioneering (.mil delight fill) 
story for children (edited by Jill I*. 
Gray. I%8), which does not appear 
in bis bibliography. Taken together 
the iwn books give an excellent pic- 
ture of this neglected, uneven but 
very appealing iiullnii'. 


I fogy's novel nevci ..ink into mi.il 
oblivion and iheie have Ivon disim- 
guished critics to sing its |iraise-. It 
is generally .icconnied a masterpiece 
by ilnise who have lead ii and mav 
be strongly recommended i'i ilm-e 
who have not. As a document in the 
history of Scottish culture, a tale of 
the mi pern at lira I which liainii. the 
render all ihe more loi being -n 
(irmly grounded among recognizable 
place i anil people, a'ld a psycho- 
logical terror story of how an un- 
balanced character destroys itself 
frijin wiihin. K reveals the highest 
qualities of imagination. John l arev 's 
introduction is one of ihe lew 
attempts to link Hogg's life iiinl wink 
which have ever been made llet alone 
succeed - - which it does), and ilic 
Jink between llogg'x novel and 
Holfmnnn'.s Die Lli.xieiv , lex Teufel* 
which he indicates docs much lo illu- 
minate the unusual nairalivc frame- 
work of the story. I.ike other recent 
writers on Hogg. Mr. ( arey demo- 
lishes the old claim that I. ti. I ock- 
liarl had a hand in The ( 'otifewiitns 
with needless energy (and I hough 
some of l.ockharl’s novels _ure_ nv 
iinsatisfaeiory as lie main tains, 
" flimsy niclodrsima " harilly applies 
to Atliim Hhtir). This a pari, the 
edition is admiriiblc, and it is» go»id 
to have Hogg’s masterpiece available 
once more in so reasonably priced 
and handsome ail edition. 
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flaitemporiiry ,inii-heroes. it 

j; ^ hipster-clad junkies 

! U '! •" l nkl nld ,U.J S tm n, 
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JMiimid domestic desperado, is 
Guinness drinker with 
twiljeirral children. Neverthe- 
kFintiin'iiine to let his younger 
J'PMb deal all the anguish ; 
khuihc singular advantage of 
Iibli la lay claim to the title 
man or dirty middle- 


Ai.i-xandiir Aurx.VNDR.vKis : The 

War IVe Fought. 212np, Atfiens: 
Papyrus. Available from Hatch- 
ard’s, London. £7 10s, 

When the Italian Ambassador in 
Athens woke up the Greek Prime 
Minister on the night of Oetober 28, 
fP40, in present him with an impre- 
cisely but offensively worded ulti- 
matum, neither he nor his government 


lion the Kalian forces in Albania 
.attacked tie loss the Greek frontier*. 
Il was confidently assumed that their 
great advantage in numbers and 
equipment, aided by surprise, would 
resull in a mere military promenade, 
and Mussolini su id he would 44 resign 
Italian 1 if anyone niado any 
difficulty about fighting the Greeks. 
Tho resulting campaign was one of 
Che most remarkable of the Second 
World War. The Greeks not only re- 
sisted ihe invasion but advanced into 
Albania; only the severities of the 
winter prevented them from clearing 
tiie whole country, and only the Gcr* 
man invasion ne.it spring rescued the 
defeated Italians. 


Mr. Alexandrakiv. i> that it speaks a 
universal language which conveys 
lo the mind immediately the actuali- 
ties of the war. fr was -a peculiarly 
tough one. The Albanian mountains 
have a wilder and more unfinished 


JGHN HuMt^K : Double Agent. 

189pp. Robert Hale. 30s. 

J. Blrnard Hutton ; Struggle in 
the Dark. 208pp. Harrap. 30s. 


lions. 


Part or the reason for this 
was to see If he was speaking the 
iruln; purl was revealed when Jw- 
was informed (hat the Soviet nulh- 

° f ri, 'V s ! ,a<l unetirlhcd .some relations 

look even than the Aj«nnincs^ Double Agent is not a well written !!■ « ,n . Si,u,lh f,mn w,wrc 

which the British and Americans book, but it tells an interesting slorJ! f n,e 

fought some of their most embittered Mr. Huminik is a metallurgical ex- Sn/i i C y he was able lo 
battles. They are almost roadless, P« r ‘ who worked in Washington on h™,?Jt n,err .°« alor lh: “ whatever 
and the mountain tracks arc absurd I v fiovernmom nn.iM-i. j nuppened to rel; 


— 


; n tnnugh it might have 

lie make., his ellcel nuireb) A ' hhj ! 

a- * 


He cwl/i^:, 1 Uil i us t a tew occasions, 
the o | »rl^ n:i 'i' dependent on a wife 
Twpr loves and children who 


individual importance. 

I rates in particular on 

crowded market for "V”'";;" 7".*' 

IVcl Germany. In lems h ""' F -, rnic ,s 
• " 10 lel nis manic tendencies 


government projects connected with IC' 011 lu r ^ alivcs ruino, e. of this is the place where I te _ RuS iIkt lfi r kiraec, Miss I^irtridge is the dolly o|d 

defence. Over a period ofs.'xvears ? ry h0 ' v “' «*»«» have made Iheir bigjesl . 'h«'“»h. l .« f lady who Liu-, m ihv - onalv end . 

u - - — - ■ • - ycars lcnt,r:m ' could not possibly affect haps because il is ea<vtnrecrw'f^i rc \ nin 8 with dispiriting Miss Partridge, however, sees more 

our, thus presumably suv- man-speaking agents’ from '? h ” in Ciiace than the schoolgirl who 


-- „„„ „, c r.o.i., ana 

Ml , .. . .. during the period while he was hand- T htc 

Mi. Alcxandrakis was a corporal * n g over information he was directed i Th,s 
in Ihe artillery and served throughout b . y Ihe . m - After he hud kept the Rus- eSS 
the campaign. “The Greek artillery” !!, ans ,n , P lay Ihe last possible 
said Ciano in his diary, explaining the ,hc t - rup was & P r ung and the 

loss Of Koriisa. ” is modern and win! « 


hand'ed ”, Ii consisted in fact largely the Ruaia^ J 

of Austro-Hungarian trophies of the Hip. n... .■ i 


dangled 

in the semi-legitimate lomi ol a 
Russian buying ordei far Ihe pro- 
ducts of his chemical business but 
finally m the more direct Hum of 
folding money. The main impri 


the State Department. , 

previous war but it was certainly The scenario is hackneyed and the left ,s 9 f th « immense i 
handled in proper moun la in-gunner st f™ ol yped ; and yet In a JffJ 1 * ,n develo P in B **■ 

fashion. Some of his sketches of gun! ,0,he . i ^ r «t h is a wax reached, 

positions in the mounnlnh are docn- Johil ^of ^ viw of ih?' 00aae ' f ™ ,hc ntoL^T l 
menLx as valuable ns a jxige of •on,! fntcLionZi 0 /^^" S2"ril?.* e o'l** 

mentary in showing wbat sort 
il was. There are 102 plates of 
twenty-two ate in colour. Their 

. This almost forgotten campaign. “ W . varie , s inversely sVilh the com- '. e J epl, . one . PP'e 

in which British participation was' p * C3{lt y of the 


covered ones who are tounu '^TWbippju. .l . . . 

sarv in the United Stales. d J vv, l 

It may be he would and wit upS^wK the 

are high-powered afienb mtte^Jpirl 0 f ^ 





limiled do a few squadrons of -the flours are more vivid thin the oils, M It s foot. 
R.A.f-.. has received comparatively and the drawinus. whipti for^. Mr . 


the numerous Greek accounts, none 
outstanding, are . generally limbecs 


drawngs. Which form the Mr. Huminik is plainly a „, an Hi(h 


lillic alteniion in English histories; majority, are ouistandingly fresh and 

evocative, Most of them were dnn« for detail r hi c f 




money and equipment is also fnrmid- 
' n 11 . ere ix a consolation in 
the reflection that Russian bureau- 
cratic methods, however clljcient ihcj 
may seem, are handicapped b> the 
defects of the Russnn mcniulilv and 

IhP Niit/ia) r«,r-»re^. 1 1 . f ■ .... 


lack of big names; Surge. 
Krugers, Wcnnersirfim are 
out again. The value uffheb *7 

however, in the cumuiai ii V' 

particularly in (He n, J[ ,ier 5 U ^f Tn* 
blackmail. As the Board of d* 


She nndcrl.ikos to get the couple cured 
in a Kenuickv hospital and to write 
.111 article about it all. She's out of 
her depth here, though, and relieved 
though apologetic when the nun dies 
of cancel and hi- wife returns to her 
genteel ivhoinii*. Site's relieved and 
apologetic loo 10 discover she loves 
tile dogged ITiylisliinan she's been 
avoiding. 

I he novel is squalid and unfeeling 
not foi what it reveals about New 
York but foi wh.il New York reveals 
about its hcioinc: an empty, glumly 
swinging chick, who blames her dab- 
bling on a woi Ul which accepts her 
bleakness as fashionable and F'nglish 


the idea being each of them provided with a la ho- 
se of this story about riously devised individuality of Wile The style, of course, is 

iidcul African state, which is tailored lo iheir personal i- affectation. In this third 
tics, so that a call-girl remarks: *\ . . 
men are as transparent as a pair of 
nylon panties". Despite all this, the 
characters never seem anything more 
than a front for Mr. Hnbc's uncon- 
vincing, and very long, argument. 


Gordon Honkycombi; : Neither the 
Sea nor the Sami. 256pp. Hutch- 
inson, 28s. 


(iFOKtit- P'Ril-i. : Urin e and Miss 
Purl ridge. 1 90pp. Colder 11 nd 
Boyars. 30s. 

Grace anil Miss Pail ridge live in the 
same tenement house in Glasgow, lo 


F'nlcrlaiitiiieiil 
that, in the coin 
a newly independent 
the reader can play a game of politi- 
cal decision -making by answering 
strategically placed queslioiis, then 
turning lu" the appropriate page to 
discover whether his answer was the 
right one. The game is pretty tame. 
T here is no chance, for instance, of 
the reader's wrong decision producing 
catastrophic results, because the out- 
come is, inevitably, what the millions 
have decided il should he. Make a 
blunder, turn to the page indicated, 
and you will lie politely rebuked and 
told to try a ua in. A process of elimi- 
nation soon leads to the correct sol il- 
ium and. alter a few words of appro- 
val for your astute judgment, you 
will be invited to “ read on 

Very soon, the stern imperatives 


matron ha.s become more evident. 
The style, of course, is more than 
jfeciaiion. In this third novel Peter 
Drcvjlle reliinix from Uttglund to the 
island of his birth, discovers what he 
already knew at heart that he fils 
in neither world- -and experiences the 
pain of trying lu re-cnlcr a social and 
emotional milieu he had voluntarily 
forsaken. His parents, relatives, the 
wife he deserted, these are the people 
in whom he cun no longer really 
belong; but it is the style, as much ax 
anything, Ihal supplies Ihe clues. In 
writing of the lively conversations 
between reunited friends, uf Pe lei's 
affection for his mother, or of laugh- 
ter between fat her and son, Mr, St. 
Oilier keeps the tone sombre : in each 
case, it is as if laughter or affection 
were social conventions in which 
Pclcr indulges, while his mind is dis- 
tracted by their real meanings. T his 
is a way of underlining Ihe character's 
alienation, certainly, but after a while 



before she ix coriupled by the 
wickedly persuasive ways of men. 

George Fiiel is sufficiently careful 
to endow Miss P.irt ridge with a past : 
know something of her slay in 



Gordon Honoyconibe's macabre tale 
rather resembles ;i romantic novel 
gone sick. Annie and Hugh, two 
intense, introverted people, fall in 
love. During a holiday in Scotland, 

_ Hugh suffers 11 heari-atUick and dies. 

(do not read this page until told to Already the scene is set for melo- 

do so), the constant footnotes point- drama : the he nr l -a It tick occurs while . . - . 

ing lo tedious appendixes and the in- [he lovers are tunning along a beach, his quiet, pained abstraction seems 

credibly tiresome reports (simulating ^ night, the wind ominously lulled, improbably prolonged, 

officialese all loo well) which we are [he sands . . spread again With 

dark mirrors for the sky . . , the 

sea " ■ ■ ■ withdrawn upon itself . . . 

And sure enough, jt's melodrama we ‘ 
get, and a vocabulary lo match. 

Though dead, Hugh responds to 
a force stronger than death (love, 
naturally) which enables him, or 
rather his corpse, to remain animate. 

He can walk after a fashion, and 
responds lo instructions, but his sole 
focal point Ls Annie. Together, they 
return to their home in Jersey where 
Annie's joy al possessing a devoted 
cadaver turns lo revulsion as she 
cracks under the strain. She attacks 
him tit ?1, runs off, leaving him in 
Iheir collage, and is placed in an did 

, *, PM Stream h »n ,0*k on go*. £ g 


expected to read before making a 
decision, and re-read should we have 
chosen wrongly, ccitxc to be even 
vaguely amusing. The story, of 
course, could never hope to convince ; 
we know full well Ihal each episode 
will be followed by the questions, in- 
structions, footnotes, or references lo 
one or another appendix, for which 
it was designed. The whole thing is 
boring beyond belief. 


Hans Habi; : The Poisoned Stream. 
Translated by J. Maxwell Brown- 
john. 388pp. Harrap. 35s. 


Pirblhht d next week 



silence 
Hugh 
(waits her 



Nicor.o Barba ro, 
gtorisalf: dell'asskdio 
D l CONbTANTINOPOL I . . , 

On 2^1 Ii May. 1453. the T urk> cap- 
tured Constantinople. Today, an' 
t'ngtish translation of Barbara’s eye- 
witness, account of the siege is 
.being publi shed by Exposition Press. 
New Ytuk, ip S4 50. An Esposi-ion- 
Univcrsiiy book. 


if 

1 • 


in acijon; ho™ anil- 1 d «™e«T* “ ,hef SSS’d3STSwi « SW ««»"■ “ 

' !S'M d » So *£ 'M; * h " ” ,u,lBr - wh " h 


torrents, men in ■ ; ^mere. nh„i„— i.:— ’ CQn|aflcj< 

!ery on, the move 

epic incident in history w conveyed hit iTireT'iT U . 1 ine pattern in IT" TL T 11 ' ' ,u »«ng me Kits 
m,o„s. pencil »„d virile pen Lh enlit , ly 00r 10 *"* of - 

The notes io . the . plates are in Was «P«»cd by one ,h =y are generally credited. 

Greuk. EngIKIi, french and 'Ger! . hy lww °**>ers, hix^nnhrT^ f,u * lul '' to 

man. The H dr W e Fought Whose y . huiMfcd 0VCr for exolni. ul P^, lsh 5f was fttjonp lime «i mem- 


ivounre suqjlt .1 »“■ . , v 
the secret police, and it u • . 
that the subject asks for , 

to take home to hts « tv ■ 
Tliete i'. only 

of 



;^l, ey !" lhe desultory dent. In ihe penultimate chapter, U s :i w;ike in order to force t longings 

•r« u ; *«H» B ter tmnlophik though, the " on ^ Ibe final » TSorV* was almost bound lo be. 

junkie, anti evidence^ of ^ A.reliu Morolii, middlc-aBcd " ^ 1 


i,,m : , . wearying pages, ine rcauer nugni . mighl c hilf (he reader's 

For the most par}. Mr. j*r« ^ well find himself noting in 1 mor e effectively were it not for 
nt io pJav n xltiiighL drowsy agreement with Mr. Habe, novelettish turn of phraxc Mr. 

U . M1 Honcycnmbc is so fond of. Telling ■ 
.,„pc Hugh's brother of what has hap- ! ' 
T" pened in Scotland. Annie says : ' It s ■ 
really rather wonderful/ 


With their 


.. ^ c i,, ° nt 

entirely lackingj Ij« £ upper-dan ^er, SS« K 'i»rtw£i 


Miners. L: . 

for exoloi- k puWlsfler ftfone time u m 

production does much credit in ! 7hn i°«^ lcnUne *wlh. a keen cZJ!h r™ nlT “’ or the pines As he . fll]f 


pohlhumdiK prize frijni 
Academy. • ' ' ;•'!£ 


uuus, mm vim-— ■ .. ^ ni™-n ju i 1 1 -;■» uviri miner. *■» 

Hutton maintains (hat ^ ^ wd y i 0lro< j Ucc< , and J c sc$ the book, 
more widespread and 1 hf ^licrinS 1 - ^rade in a world 
is generally pifi^ rich n^' ,t,l i all V aware girls 

scarcely be said 10 h , , who manage, and 

and his instances mamb 1 ^75') dee D with .uJ* * VF. 

Hongkong. 


novelist and part-time psycho, has 
an u it plea sunt habit of celebrating his 
birthday with a murder. Its rather 
unfair, after all, that young girls in 
mini-skirts or pudenda-huggmg jeans 
should flaunt their wares before a 


GARTH St. Omer ; Nor Any 
Country. 110pp. Faber and 
Faber. 21s. 


WtiT* vvith * lhc m. Shu 

ed - rt ’ !SiE^ is nSn°n I1 h 4 l yP wfcri * Cf 

fvw- so she •< r 

to evade passes 
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269pp. 
Penguin. 


6s. 


‘Could you govern « new coun- 
try 7 ” asks the blurb. “Would your 

decisions be belter than those of its 
Prime .Minister '! " State of Liner • 
- .i.„.^;s>,t •* A ProaranMned 


u CO ° P - ^ h t S V each of them an<l wiOi each- 

bc tween ught pe P ■ ^ j , fajs a biUty (o convey his insights . 

SEE’S £ conspiracy oflncc. in’Jo .be ^ problc m ,,of ;c«pa : 


Secret 
Diplomatic 
History of ihe 
18tli Century 

and 

The Story of the 
Life of Lord 
Palmerston 

KARL MARX 

Reprinted Tor the fusl time since' 
tlie end of j;wt century. 

45s. 

Published Iasi week * 

Theories of 
Surplus Value 

Part II 

IC\RL MARX 

Pari II or the first complete 
English edition deals mainly with 
Dy.vid Ricardo and ilieories of 
rent and prcnil, ; 

• • ..30x,. 

Llawrence & wishartJ 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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COMMONWEALTH 


29.5.69 TLS: 591 


The Tudor saint 


Botanist abroad 


1 • I i. Ri-vsoi.iis : The l icit/ i\ 
Ivan, 3‘>6ji|i, Hums and Oates. 
£2 I0i. 

Raini it Pinj as : Thfunus Afore 

mitf Tm/itr Polemics. 262pp. 

Indiana University Press 

(American University Publishers 
Group). £4 JOs. 6d. 

Mi. KctimkK is ifu? doxen of Mure 
sell i 'lars in this _ciuin try.’ He has al- 
ready wi iire-u 1 1 air hunks nn Mure 
and his circle, and is inclined to feel 
Ihul a li I ill icquircs justification. 
Mosl reader* will be prepared lo trust 
Mr. Res no Ids nn this point; if his 
unremitting research has revealed 
enough material in justify a new 
study, sn much the belter. Neverthe- 
less it 


Mmcs ci .1 ml si hi. riiuutus Mure nl 
Itai nlmi niiyli. An tn k'le-. tint; fniit- 
nnte in the Mnje fa ini I j hist my, and 
typical nl Mr. Ki-uiokls's ihnumdi 
vs ink. 

Professor I’ine.is has produced in 
I htinii/s A/tuc tiiuf i mlny Pulemit \ 
a consecutive version of a group of 
articles all on the .same theme. 
He has taken the texts of the heretical 
books which More undertook lo an- 
swer. an<l the text of More's rejoin- 
ders, and subjected them to a detailed 
anil careful scrutiny lo see which 
stood up best in terms of controver- 
sial technique, accuracy, style, sutd 
so on. This study yields iwo impor- 
tant results. First, it shows how little 
there was to choose between them 
when it came to playing fair: both 


is interest mg to read through . . • • . - 

the lisi of new materia! in the preface “ c . s miM luoie;l, committed siiggex/io 
of The Field /.» IF mi : besides innu- ' u ^ s ‘ i,ft d supprewio \ vrl, and used 


besides innu- 
merable minor 1'act.s rescued from the 
still unexhausted resources of Tudor 
documents, there have been several 
volumes of a complete edition of 
More* works, a study of his portrait* 
ure. a collection of new letieis ooiu- 
pilcd by I Jr. Mubertus von llerhrttg- 
gen, (he discovery of the manuscript 
of More'.s Latin Possum and the an- 
iiplalioiis in hi.s Psalter. Mr. Rey- 
nolds himself has discovered a new 
and critical transcript of the exchange 
between More and Richard Rich, one 
of the main sources of evidence 
against More at his trial. 

With all this, it ;* not -surprising 
dial Mr. Reynolds has felt encour- 
aged lo uixicifakc a full-scale 
biography of More— the first 
since R. \V. Chambers's Thomas 
More, published in 1935. He 
has produced a readable and 
comprehensive account, balanced — -wt 

and fair yet tinctured with 


every rhetorical trick they could. Sec- 
ondly, ii shows how dill'crenl and how 
fin the case «f the two major anta- 
gonists, More and TyndafcJ subtle 
were the techniques employed. 

The longest part of the book deals 
with Hie long battle between More 
mid ly ml ale. beginning with More's 
Dialogue roneetnytige herevves writ- 


nl ten the book rc.nfs as if (lie tests 
(and nothing hut the lc.xls) bad been 
fed into a computer which sorted 
them and decided, nil some systcin «l 
dialectical points, who was the 
winner. We are still tun easily 
impressed by cuniputeis. It is 
remarkable imi that they can do a 
job well, hut thiil they can 
do ii at all. AH the same, to 
enter into the fiay of sixteen tli- 
century icligiuiis controversy with 
the express puipose of examin- 
ing i he ciintcstant.s' arguments 
without taking sides is a remark- 
able achievement. Errors arc 
few: the Hunnc case is not such a 
clear case of murder as Ogle fw hom 
he regards as decisive! made out. 
and Pol I a nl in his IVolscy did not 
commit himself to this view. One 
misses a little explanation of the 
subjeci matter, which would account 
for More's changes of tactics. Against 
Friuli. More was .savage because 
he was a Hacking the basis of relieion 
as More understood it ; against St. 
German, mneh less so since clerical 
oppression of the laity had been one 
of the themes of Utopia in 1516. Pro- 
fessor Pineas makes a very good 
point when he shows that More's 




unfinished answer to 
Tyndale 's The son per of the Lnrtfe. 

On the whole. Tviidalc had the be si 
uf it. He had the advantage of 
attacking where More was defend- 
ing : hi.s use of scripture lo mean 

l ^: sldn V‘. l, r Df .dnectness and As it was, he wrote and wrote: the 


Poor More, beset with a Hairs of 
state and yet compelled to defend the 
full front or the Church in England 
against it. He w'ould hardly have 
been lo blame if he had laken Tyn- 


Kvki. H. Danni nh.i i>t : Leonhard 
Ruuwnlf. 321pp. Ilurvtird Uni- 
versity Press. London : Oxford 
University Press. £3 16 s. 

leonhard Rauwulf. after whom the 
medicinal herb. Kiiuwolliu (Apucyn- 
uctfae) was named, a Uavaiian phy- 
sician. botanist and traveller, pub- 
lished an account in Swabian dialect 
of his travels and observations in the 
Near East 1 1573-15751 bin little other 
biographical detail has been avail- 
able. K. II. IJanncnfcldl has now 
prepared nn absorbing biography, 
written against a contemporary 
backcloth drawn from other writers. 

Rauwoli's early life was spent in 
Augsburg, a Hading and banking 
centre. Reared in a strong Lutheran 
tradition which he retained through- 
out his life, he attended German. 
French and Italian universities to 
study medicine anil eventually selec- 
ted Montpellier because of its high 
reputation. Among interesting 
details lie records that the university 
students were admitted to limited 
rights, one of which was that they 
might "consult with the doctors on 
what lectures should be given " and 
have "due regard to the ability of 
the in s t rueto is ", Subsequently "tak- 
ing his doctorate at the University oT 
Valence (Daupliine.) he returned lo 
Augsburg to practise. Retaining his 
in teres l in lie Id botanv and especially 
in medicinal plants he travelled in 
Italy and Switzerland and began to 
prepare an herbarium, now in the 
Hijks Museum. Leiden. 

Later he took a long and perilous 
journey lo Hie Near Fast, n delight- 
ful account of which forms a major 
pari of the hook. Sailing from Mar- 


" r N-r,!, §£ 


merchants and ca^TTi 
!.'! c P^Paralion and drinuf fl 

foe and the side in 

hngl..r, atr , y „ Jlr J2JX 
Mcspolanua. Assyria sn.i a t 
rh.lrip.U.w,,,^^.: 

'v:isr U ii g l,. nnd ,|, cb ^ 
f-r :. while 
s,r :-‘ n & willow " Ii„ 
eu/dtraheui on which the | w Is 
Inmg then harps. 

b ' c :'! lra ^ me centre far hone. .J .. .. 

■‘J 1 ’ J V, WcU ; ,hc lowers charaitolE^JeiJJiHxl basis for .i proper 
! turn } iean spring were in ^joding of the plight ul the 
in December. Terrifies in the thu-e l>.t 

On learning uT the financu|.>: 

of the agent in Aleppo whom 


ndians and British in East Africa 


.i lVt *f : A History of The 
\ fa East Affea. «'• l-Wt> 
216pp. Clarendon .Pn-y: 
..-.j University Press, l~ IS:». 


.„|v tank m i hr "OM.itd 
” .n’ African Allans sene- 
i;!i; historv of the associatimi 
.. .U> n community in I ';•» 
, *iih British asceiulaiies in 
Africa. It . is adimr- 
'f;r in terse objectivity ami 
rent about issues that have in 
j wliiiejl feelings since the 
:. r „( ihe twcntieili century 


,,} countries thai have con::i 
j. d much to the making ot tlrese 
represented he returned MaHSrh and have been so vulner- 


■ . _ ■ IISU UIVJI S . 

ngris and followed a newfy ckSc# Ihe British withdrew. 

■■™ an ™“ IC g ,{*"*■ Msl nf Africa has been 

llnh rates h * 1,B ■ fc nawork slf Insli.m 

upnr.iles and back u fj,* frjm lhf carli^-.. h.ncs 


w 

Euph 

A l i i cppc. m whm his'ZIS,A l0 *^"* ,li>hK) <llMi " B ,h0 

lions hud been suspect. Deeply jf® l ’ Porilsllcse sU, ' rcm ' Ky 

piiodiKnee in Zun£ibar of the 
Aiil Muscat mid the establish- 


of Xrc h McS C T"S -T-fco S '" rn,i : 


facts of his life arc all punctually 
deployed, and much recent .specialist 
research is admirably and conveni- 
ently summarized. Mr. Reynolds may 
lack something of the brendtli and 
generosity of Chambers, but there 


prose seem a trine old-fashioned. 
Here is Tyndale on the Pope's claim 
to bind and loose in purgatory; 

That I permit uiilo him: for it is a 
creature of his owne making. He also 
bynUclh the nun gels. Fur wc read of 
Popes thaL comma muled Hie imugcls lo 


notably to our understanding of this, 
and of the whole milieu in which it 
was written. 


collecting plants whenever possible, 
travelling over hare niouiiiains. 
deserts and through lush valleys 
where silk was produced and cereals 


is a great deal more in his book. Its | Cl n jSf* °t„S ir ? alorj >\, Houbcit rpi / v 1 

ttstxxsziss “•> The raffian reconsidered 


tion More himself praised), a rather More's.skilllayiiioreinchaiactcri- 
pcrfunctory account of the later writ- * a, i°n. His skill in engaging the 
ing-s (too .sizable, ndmiltcdfy. for readers sympathy, his (often disin- 
ex tended comment)— these are small licnuousl moderation in approaching 
things to set beside the value of works oF 'his opponents, his own 
having an up-to-date and accurate humility ( notwithstanding the con- 
re curd. fidcncc he feels in the Church he is 


J. J. Scarisbricr : Henry VfU. 
561pp. Eyre and Spottbwoodc. 
£3 15s. 


r , , i , - - - ... Layman and specialist alike have 

uvery now and again Mr. Reynolds defending), all these are immediately “ired their opinions of Henry VIII. 

of!? c *i ve ' ^B a j nNl al ] hut Tyndale, and llic__ range of their verdicts 


lets fall some indication of the 
amount of detailed research ho 
has himself undertaken. The 
Rich conversation was not a 
casual find. One unfinished spe- 
culation concerns More's step- 
daughter. Alice Middleton, who mar- 
ried first Thomas El ring ton, and 
second Giles Alington. When 
More's daughters were married on 
the same day (September 29; 1525), 
it was at Giles Alington's chapel at 
Wlllesdcn. Mr. Reynolds has dis- 
covered that the Alingtons owned 
no properly at Wiilesdcn, but the 
El ring tons, did, mid it was bequeathed 
in 1577 by a .Thomas Elringion to 


More has the best of the argument 
—an astonishing achievemcrif since 
he was writing at the height nf his 
career, evidently too busy lo revise 
yiMt he wrote. 

Thomas A fore and Tudor Polemics 
reveals an astonishing sense of de- 
tachment, which rarely deserts Pro- 
fessor Pineas. 

Detachment is still rare enough in 
sixtccnth-ccnlury studies to be 
praised but there is something almost 
inhuman in his lack of involvement, 
remaps it would be more credible 
if the background to (he controver- 
sial scene were deployed, but too 


wide. To an umaleur like Charles 
Dickens, for example, this king was a 
mosl intolerable ruffian, a disgrace to 
human nature, and a blot of blood 
find grease upon the history of Eng- 
land. To A. F. Pollard, recognized 
master of Tudor history, whose bio- 
graphy of the king has long been the 
classic study of this controversial 
ngure. he was the most remarkable 
mail who ever sat upon the English 
throne. 

Some sixty-five years have passed 
since this judgment was written. They 
nave been years of intensive research 


Seimshrickjs the first to admit, that 
many dominant themes in llcnricaii 
history arc cither not discussed oi 
al best are very briefly dismissed. For 
example, the numerous coii.siitufional 
developments (save the el reels on the 
kingship of the assumption of royal 
supremacy) arc ignored, so loo are 
the modifications modern research 

- f ,1 “‘ mh £ . u— l- -- 

, ,, - judgment that Henry 

while the grim social ami economic ruined his chances of $ucces»M*aey 

negotiations with Rome by immigrant European eom- 
the right arguments. JE2,!” African leaders showed 


. — brick’s conclusion is distinctly wyft 

has introduced into the financial and of flic king: he makes a slraojit®* 
administrative history of the reign, for his judgmer 


crises oi the reign and the material 
results of (he dissolution of the 
monasteries onlv receive n passing 
notice. 

The unbalance in treatment can 
be expressed in another way: 
roughly speaking, out of u text of 
more than 500 pages some 300 arc 
concerned with the wars and diplo- 
matic negotiations of Ihe reign, 
something like sixty deal with the 


Elusive dames 


Sv^UX e \ and ^ roblcms nf is . sues cineSod iilh the kino? more critical^ 

ofit y doncbypXZ irsTT h o! Vorce ' M similar number explain almost have & ^ ^ toward Hunger. 

school of hiSSJl. 1 Lond ,? n thc im Portance of the royal supreni- Po,Ja rd s admiration lo • ^ Andrfi Deutsch. £2 2a. 

c nd ’ n « tura,| y* ncy. While another forty discuss fad- wonder. Wilh much of JJJg ^ 

-j" U e ha . v ? bcen unearthed mirably) the theological implications prciation there canjw 


Ivor Brown 
Shakespeare 
Botlley Hend 


?i?i 0 r blems -- l,avc 

A £j r a of some pages brina toucther uinv> n »noJi traditional ideas blend^J^ 3*,^ 


; The Women in ^ dung-heaps. and Susanna's desire traditional opinions about the ^kinc conciushms 1 S«hcr some general 
s Lfe. 224»n 10 kee P no'sonic medical prcparaiions and his reign Mr ScarichLt S -. - concerning the king, 

fi. 30? PP ont-bf the house. P parailons justified in his conrendon ih ? ^ n “t unfair to say that this 

■>« ^ numerous 

pop ,vc ,realmen ' 

have 10 focus On this for n re, B n > «nd call Wilh th»cn . 


This book is not as inflammatory as 
its title would suggest. What Mr. 
Brown offers is a series of studies of 
Elizabethan female life, of which the 
best parts arc social history r a tlier 
than biography. Of course far too 
little is known about the women In 
Shakespeare's life to write a whole 
book about them: the identity, even 
the existence, of one of them— she is 


dames. 

ntoeurs 


focus on this group of elusive ^ or a ^ res *h assessment 
The general studies of 
offered in the chapters 


So far so good. Difficulties arise 


With these qualifications in mind, 
much that is refreshingly individual- 
istic will be found in this account 


“WouienAbout VoTn^ S» 

atsrss 


from the joung hcro-klnfi ^ 
with a powerful jWjf 
looks, athletic versatility 


by. a visit io the Holv L tt, ' h l^^ccuvcry uf the 
religious conviction and hfe 
knowledge are especially orb: ..... ..... . . 

K cl urning in Au,.bim h V« rf, 3j .‘V l £ ln ln ^“ i,nd llK 
after a journay lalinfi'tt,!!) T'KT 

ininilhv lie resumed hisnadnlp ,lf l ' r , N l V 

Inc. maintained his botanical fid ' herc , vas :l clo-so icl.i- 
and wrote the travel book. Hf)i IJ ^ ^' ve ^ n ro *f. l * u ’ 
Augsburg during thc religious J ™ ni, ¥ in East Africa and 
hanccs of the late sixteenth «nd or events in niainliind 
and died at Wartzen in 15%. He ^ | h « laMctl ^om the cailv 
an excellent example of theurljf «*« the Bombay Goxcrmnent 
ploicrs: deterred neither “by 4 Murhihe middle of the nine 
taiicc ... by winter or summer .- ^ ctnlury through the whole 
nor thc traversing uf horrid *1#! colonial rule in EaM Africa. 

. . . or wild and roaring seas"' !«lj[ policy of using Indian 
their (jiiost for knowledge of pee) ^aud other Indian immigrants 
places, customs and plants. Own tal ihe task of British rule in 
lions on religious practices of 1 Africa led lo the adoption in 
day. translations from the Swab (Africa of Indian laws and sys- 
t ravel hook and herbarium, » »J *of administration and finance, 
lists of plants and their location^ I it slow process of tire iulaptit- 
wcll as a bibliography and dttJ id ihe Indian communily to 
notes complete this scholarly ™ institutions and ednen- 

Jiiialways accompanied by the 
\ r<)n } Indian nationalist 
i «i it India of Indian dcniamls 
treatment with iioiopcans. 
« 'Indian Question" in I asi 
u mmu European rescmnieni 
J’ 1 ^ of Indian economic 
the long-drawn proceedings at The struc^lc between tire 
papal curia in which Henry- immigrant communities lasted 
WoNey were so involved, m J the years before Hie liisi 
as they were to end m failure, » « War when the Liiroirenns 
by leading to the next phase it lo assert thenisehes until 
drama of thc reign, Henry sW| “eanic, just after tire Second 
live moves against the p3p«f ' < far, when African naiion.il- 
the ecelesitt Anxlhtiiw. Mr. 


ii.Hion.di-.ls wi-ie alic.ul\ piim.irily 
motoalcil by jealousy ol the sticugih 
ol lire Indian i-cuiiomic position and 
l Ilcy li.id .ill cad v tleiei miiicil tnass-.-ri 
Al'iicaii paraiuounicy muiomically 
and ui cud lire lliicc-iici sjsicni Mmi 
had | 'i ail ill he l w cell Im ope. tils. 
Asians and M i it. alls in trade, indlis- 
n x and the civil sei vice. '1 liis cunnicd 
uii'ie wilh them even be fiii l inde- 
pendence was allaincd ill.ill alls 
gialiludc (lies might have leli lo 
Indian leaders bn help lo Alricaiis 
in re.K hiiiy i heir position ul ascend- 
aiics. All hough lire association nf 
Indian mcicli.inb with I asi Mriea 
re \eiy old and tlalcs back in before 
tile 1 iii’opean Midslle Ages. Indian 
scilleinciii in I ast Aftica and llw 
great impoilaiico ul Indian liaders, 

iiidiislriahsts. aili-aiis, clerks ami 
prolcssioiiai workers arc something 
that is associated in time wilh British 
supremacy in India and East Africa 
and may end soon. 

From early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury Indian trade in East Africa was 
auxiliary to Brilish trade and colonial 
effort . 1 he British established influ- 

ence in /..ni/ihar by means of Indian 
merchants there. By INfti) there were 
nearly o.MOO Indian mcrchaiiis in 
Zanzibar ami others had spread all 
along lire- East African coasi. t'liore 
was a close relationship between 
I'uiopean ami Indian merchants, who 
provided ihe main banking and finan- 
cial scixices available in Zanzibar 
dining most of lire nineteenth ccnluiy 
and financed node lo ihe interior, and 
lire early European explorers such as 
Itiulun mid Speke, After the parti- 
tion of Fast Afiica between Biilain 
and (leimaiiy in IXXft. the resources 
of the Blilisil Empire in India were 
added as an adjunct to lire opening 
tip of the interior. 1 lie best known 
example of lhi» was the reliance on 
Indian resource* of men .out mhte- 
liak for the building of the Uganda 
Railway. I lie numbers were cer- 
tainly considerable. In thc live years 
r» mu IN>», to l ‘HI I a total of 32.IHX) 
imlciilurcd Indian woikeis wete re- 
el uiled. However, allowing for those 
who died, were invalided home or 
went In *nre iioimaliy at tire end of 
their contract, only about MHO 
coolies stayed oil in Fast Africa. 
Milit.irv re infoi cements for service in 
l ast Afiica eanre and wem .nn! there 
was a certain amount of recruitment 
of Indian civilians to subordinate 
posts iu tire Fast African Govern- 
ments. 

'll,., mu.i iniiiiui.ini mrt of the 


ruined his chances ol suo*» '“JT^cy over the imperial power 
negotiations with Romebytqtri ^ immigrant Eurupea 
w right argunicnls. S* African leaders snow eu 

The .specialist will find mjj? ^ lilfie value on their alii- 

lems disciLssed in Henry I »' the leaders u f the Indian 

will undoubtedly give rise tot® ity, m ,j me African 

versy, and cull for furlher 
before confident conclusiom 
reached. Thc general rcaderw^ 



their way beyond the borders of tier- 
man East Africa into Uganda, Kenya 
and parts uf the Congo Free State 
and the southern Sudan. These 
pioneer traders were of great assist- 
ance to governments in such matters 


.is li.uispoii. the purchase of Inca I 
produce an,| -.applies of ullkci-. to 
ouisiatioiis. lire biuyvr men played 
.m impoi lam jsari in building up 
Miuiiba-.a and Nairobi and lire 
•mallei men pioneered the c*lab!isli- 
nreril nf I«h.m| trading centres and 
Indian ba/.mrs. Even when ullicial 
policy %wiiched from the encumage- 
iiieni ol Indian immigr.iiion in ihe 
eireour.ieenicm uf Furopcan mtH le- 
nient. Indian vulimiaiy tnimigr.il imi 
coniuiiicd iinclreekcd (or subordin- 
ate employ men l, commercial enter- 
prise and skilled siriisnns. The 
Indians' eiilreprcneiiii:i| skills enabled 
them io help lire countiy and the 
govern me m in many dillcrenl ways 
by opening up the Reserves and help- 
ing ihe liaiisitiou to a money eco- 
nomy. in Uganda small Indian 
traders were the first to undertake vir- 
tually ail the purchase and collection 
«f ihe cotton crop when production 
began in 1903. 

The character of Indian settlement 
was largely shaped by political and 
racial controversies generated bv the 
conflicts between European and 
Indian immigrants. Thc fields laid 
down in the three-tier system were 
broadly commerce and subordinate 
employment, and they were left lo 
i lie Asians because no European 
could compete in them. Political capi- 
tal was tally made against the Asians 
on lire ground of insanitary and over- 
crowded conditions in the Indian 
areas. Other allegation* were unfair 
methods of trading and being a bad 
influence on the Africans. Thc aim 
was to keep Indians segregated in 
lire town* and to keep them out of 
the Highlands. Later the aim was to 
stop Indian immigration altogether, 
an aim not achieved until 19-R Poli- 
tically the .settlers first opposed Indian 
representation on 'the Legislative 
Council, and then fought for a limi- 
ted amount of communal representa- 
tion as opposed to lire common roll 
for which the Indians increasingly 
pressed. 

lire Indian Question was venti- 
lated before the First World War, but 
Hie most acute pci iod of racinl con- 
flict was the twenty years between 
tire war* when European settlers were 
lighting for political supremacy, often 
with tire help of pro-settler governors, 
and saw the Indians ns a threat to 
lire whole British position in East 
Africa, flic one Indian weapon in 
represen- 
vds. An 

conflict was the 
Indians in 
Kenya which gave them five seats on 
Legislative Council elected on n com- 
munal franchise but otherwise made 


While Pape i which .is-reiicd ihe pain- 
mountcy nf Afiic.ui rights m Kenya, 
'lire auihor . ci m cl us ion is ih.u ilii. 
nre.iiii Mia; lire ■ mix po-.iii\e achieve* 
meni nf lire mtei-w.il Indian pnliiic.il 
agitation n> Kenya was dial the gram 
of responsible relf-gin eminent to a 
European mioMui.il m.iioiiiy was 
ruled mu. 

'lire Jccr.it c i inns > u nee nf Hie 
1 1 ug-.'.le in Kenya f«u ihe whole <>( 
East \fruj del Fed from the .nz.c uf 
the iwn muni - ji.i nl cnnimuniiics in 
the enimiiy. IF. I 'MS Kenya had :i 
popiilaiimi nl '/ 7.ui ii i Indians. Uganda 
35.(11)0. I.inganiik.i 46-i.M HI and Zan- 
zibar l fi.niHi. In Uganda and Tanga- 
nyika the silualion was always more 
harmonious Ilian licit in Kenya, and 
the Indian Question in Tanganyika 
us in Uganda l ended to be dominated 
mote by economic grievance!! arising 
out of ihe governmeni's regulation 
and control of trade than by strictly 
political considerations. Neverthe- 
less. political life in 'langunyika and 
Uganda was always very sensitive to 
what happened in Kenya und in holh 
countries lire declaration of 1923 
sell led lire political role of Indians 
for the rest of the colonial period. 
Moves towards the closer union of 
ihe three countries emanating fro in 
Kenya and Bi ilain were viewed wilh 
uispicion by Asians, ns by Africans, 
in Tanganyika and Uganda as bring- 
ing all three countries under the 
domination of the Kenya while 
minority. 

In all three countries, then, Ihe 
Indians were firmly relegated lo a 
tolerated middle position in the three- 
tier system which meant a contrast 
with the early years in which they 
were consciously associated wilh tire 
imperial effort. Although their role 
remained one of subordinate employ- 
ment and commercial enterprise 
throughout the colonial period, the 


l'i 1 1 »: 

sale 


Indians did lint stand -Mil. 

Was a linn uion hom lire .in. 
ellltipiisc nl the cully •.■.a is lo l.iiy-. » 

bitsincs 1 . i Hide: lukiiigv Willi 
i he rise in then duiidurds of lisiiie, 
iii.'icasuig niiuilieis ot Indians wvic 
able lo linen ill lai-jc-wak' cnlii* 
prise* ill onion, .i-.il and uthcr oidiis- 
irics. and [hey pl.iscd .ill impoi i.nil 
p.i.E in CiOiy l on. enable bn -a ire-. 
aJivcx. *1 he siininiiiiin-, ib.ii loini«d 
ii-cU in 12 i - 1 A ! n» a u.n ureic.isntgly 
Well cdlli .i led h.-.-.m-e id Ms -.ell- 
*:iuilici‘ ill ihe c.ill-e of higlier cdu- 
s.ilio.i and help f mu gm cninieni and 
:l desdoped .is own pi ofe-.oi'lial aild 
cnomrei'ci.d cad-ci ship. 

lioin Ireiim a comiminily cniigi.il- 
ing lioni I ml i, m villages, the .Indians 
stilled down as a community con- 
cent ruled in African towns mainly 
Our os Salaam, Zanzibar, T.iny.t, 
Mombasa, Nairobi and Kampala. 
Adaptation to the Fast African 
environ me til and British institution* 
and education me am far- reaching 
changes iii society and ihe loosening 
of ihe initially strong links with India 
in spile of the part that Congress 
played in ihe East African struggle. 
Indian society remained largely i -al- 
lured, however, a conglomeration of 
n series uf cluscly knit caste* and 
sects, which partly explained the hos- 
tility of Europeans and the lukcvva.io 
responses uf tire Africans lo ,>nv 
overtures of friendship. Until Hie 
eve of the First World War Muslims 
were the majority: later the Hindu 
population rapidly increased, the 
diversity of the old established Zanzi- 
bar communities being accentuated 
by [he new immigrant groups from 
Giijcrol and the Punjab. But the 
whole community xvns withom reli- 
gion except in Tunganyika —an im- 
portant source of weakness when 
serious trouble came on indepen- 
dence. 


New Australians 


Gavin Sou mt : A Peculiar People. 

309pp. Angus and Robertson. 

£3 9s. 6d. 

In 1893-94 there was a peculiar hap- 
pening in south eastern Australia. A 
mixed lot of bush worker* and small 
tradesmen, spine MH) in all. uprooted 
themselves with their families and 
sailed round thc Horn to their pro- 
mised land of Paraguay, about as 
far away as they could get. They 
were smouldering wilh the frustra- 
tions and resentments of acute indus- 
trial unrest, they were land-hungry 
and wanted to gel out and start again. 


is the autobiography 
an enormous chip on 
li....- synthesis of some oltK^gitgh ^ £ a minor 

psychimigieai. sexual. " 7j S , ' d “ d - .“ nd 

Iheories pul forward “ S ^ .Von SolatsS ? ’ I 


grounds In 1955 his contract with 
thc 

He - ... 

nationalist victim of colonial pres 
Hires ". 

Dr. Williams then turned to poll- 


So they lislened to William Lane, a 

no change in their position as regards rHl fi c:i l journalist of Brisbane — a 
the Highlands or urban segregation or visionary and a prodigious worker 
any oilier grievance. This was the an< j miker-and were fired by his 

assurance that Utopia was just round 
The corner for those with the courage 
to escape from capitalist bondage. 

He gave them a long name — Ihe ? , . . ... 

New Australia Co-operative Settle- too was beaten by this Utopia that 
ment Association — a blueprint for would not grow up. and with his de- 
The economy of the island was their New Australia, and a plausible parture the New Australians lost 


in strict enough command of his hon- 
est idealism to discipline them along 
the path he would have them go. I he 
external pressures against which they 
rebelled and from which they hud 
escaped were replaced only by inter- 
nal ones. There was milk and honey 
enough in their new land, but they 
were free only to lighi each oilier, 
overtly or covcrily. in their self-seek- 
ing drive to belter themselves. 

Before Ihe first shipload reached 
Asuncion, the movement had fallen 
apart into two factions: those whom 
Lane trusted, and those who 
distrusted l.anc. This pattern 
of petty rivalry, suspicion and 
intrigue never resolved itself: 
soon they had lo separate into 
two warring settlements. William 
Lane resigned in IS98 and became a 
visionary of a more familiar colour 
—an Australian imperialist. His 
brother John, a less emotional char- 
acter, succeeded him, but in 1904 he 


obsessions 

dependent on External trade. “ British Sketch of the financial arrangements their spiritual identity. A hard core 
Commission was n in [ ls commercial and industrial w hieh at sixty pounds a head would held on stoically in hope of the final 

had become, in his opmi » a . oet: . s w jjh a powerful Brilish in- lake them lo their settlement in a dividend at the winding-up of the 


lived through 
revolutions ax 


I. i, p narrative of steady «? look his 


aspects, wilh a powerful - - . . ... _ 

lerexi in the sugar industry ■ land whose government, because it Association. Those who did not go 

Since he attained power he has was used to revolutions (but of an- 
ur. wiiiiaim uwu ]n u h f of re s country. The other sort), would welcome them With 

lies, where he has been remarkab y dOM^htor jui Jmas in open arms. Working in mutual (rust 
successful. He founded a new party f hQ ^ Hc h an ged for the good of all, communal pros- 

in Trinidad which won the general (he First World peritv would ensure the good of every 

election of .956, and he then became 

desired as the site of the uipil&l of 
the short-lived West Indies Fcdera- 


i fcaij Philosophy. At the end 


Chief Minister of the colony of Trim- 
dad and Tobago. He led thc colony 
into the Federation of the West 
Indies, but was unable to persuade 

i 


linn. 


bits, and 
Besserie. 


pieces of 


, nl university career he other colonies to agree to i 
*9 *# AlJ Souls Fcllowxhio "strong" fcdcrabon. Largely be 
looks, athletic versauno. get. His failure to cause of this failure, the Federation 

average intellectual ?tJ# tlnction be attributes collapsed and in 196- Trinidad and 

pressing contrast: ar ' .f that he is a Negro, Tobago became an independent 

: tious monarch— hlgnj). ^ ijfc^ m 3 di ng this buok might nation, 

he stable, vindictive. f °P' ni ‘;. f t ii(f personal rather Dr. Williams has travell 

of self-willed- the vi J ' m f ^ D T i ^[sii Ur ! asQn ' < were responsible and is the author of several 

10- iionpn.' i/ft tv larccty u ‘.. ■IIL.- "**• . .. ri:. : 


of slalus and work and moral recti- 
tude was lo be the surest way to boun- 
teous dividends. 

It was soon evident to the unregen- 
erate left behind lo soldier on in Old 
Australia that all was not as plain sail- 


home or move on 
several Paraguayan 
Paraguayan settlers. 

When Mr. Soulcr arrived for a 
brief visit in 1966 he xvns met on the 
long abandoned sites of the fellow- 
ship by a few old men and women 
who had come as children in the first 
batch, and a few children who hardly 
remembered their origin. He had 
come a long way in their tracks: 
It is for future historians of Australia 


o decide, when dcaiin^ulnh^ 10 J"'- ai,Q me same time influenced 

Queen sovereign,, where Ihe® Sng U 'in! ‘ rC " d ' ° f pUblfc P oli ^- 

Iranhv h fmm" l S- Sh r kCSpCa iI eS bi °" L:islen ' 8 brilllontl^ a2adem^c ^h* 1 * ! ife of Hen 7 v m nora^m! and^ Lc . v, . ticaI tMls which Henry of , his iri which he 

ffraphy fiorn (heir (somewhat pre- World We Have Lost hc Sd hit Prehenslve study, of his reign ?, nd ^ ,s a ^ v,ser s used ns the founds- **nous research, w . 3 a<i 

dklably personal) angle Much has been, saved frorivrcMatin^i^u r f/ her » something in between* l ^SJ° r *« r nrguments against thc a fluent styic has pry^ , 

X. * ' Ve i gh : crror lhat Eli^bithaS eiVu- marrfed 5 M n * «> X the marriage, account of a P cr j^f, x *^,nj ? '.^a 

mg of the conjectures of others. And young o r even very K , l ° ^ life not merely Sb Sfi '- a bawd on wide and 

allowing this error to SwaTZ ‘“^Personal and domestic aSSJ ' 2 n W m a ^ waste of 

fln J rt ut a[s 0 agaiast the background of SS °^ al '’^ture. ami the results 

/ some select matters which had a very eaL/th** 11 * 8 ! ^rK a c,arit .v which 

bearing upon the kinZs nrj v tte of , lh . e |a > man trying 


some is pleasant vamping: reports on 

Anne's “long, hard day” in a pleasant impression of “Anne’s ^ ^» l «0 agaiast the baokgro^m 
densely populated farmhouse” and stale of mind rnallers which had a i 

Mary x opinions on her husband's way m»rrinm nme °‘i ?.L ose bearing unon riv'idn. 1 . 


avvuuiu w. - r 

Has he said the ^ A per 
theie, indeed, be J n £ y r jg(,t B fi 
Bishop Burnet had 
longaeo: Wgjj 

sincere in pretending , , c ri j^ 


countless articles. 


travelled widely 
books and 
His intellectual 


for them so very thoroughly in A 
Peculiar People. 




iVm 


ale. 

. c 


"""j; ha know fl 


The Americans, however, refused 

,..l AlJ Soiil? Fellowship "strong" federation. Largely do- [ d e n C e of* Trinidad that Dr ------ .. .. - - - 

dd jibl get. Hi« failure cause of this failure, the Federation .v,...- was a ble, by persistence and ing for the New Australians as their to decide whether this iong. muddled, 

skilful diolumacy, to secure the re- unusually halcyon passage round the pat h e jj c srory merits more than a 
turn of the greater part of the base. Horn. As the years went by seceders f oolnotei |> ut a i least they will thank 
tn Internal nolitics Dr. Williams who drifted back -spread a rumour of Mr Souler f or clearing the ground 
hai nSed what he calls “direct fiasco. But this Utopia was too dis- 

gives energy is amazing and there must be people ” a mJ ‘ ^ e bS- ^enMo t^yc flowing 

few men capable of literary pursuits mgs w P * d j bour unions, records of a confused and sorry tale, 

such as his in addition to the labours ^d h^fhSblishtnent of numerous What he found after exhaustive rc- 
of a Films Minister of a young and ^ es He has also done search rather belies the Irtte of his 

developing cuuntry. Lite aIlj.nl.on- Kerin" nlion of hi, book . A Persia, 

:dist intellectuals, he is strongly anti- ■ ■ t who fell m behind william Fa n ® 

colonial, and the first chapter of his ptnpw. ia an interesting and many of them come briefly and 

book describes conditions *n TrimdaJ , ' ‘ b “, ■. woula have been better humorously to life in these pages-- 

in 1911. the year be was born, .n Z ^ T had been able tushake were mostly true to Win taA«. 

highly uncomplinrenfery toftoi. Thu 'V^me of his obsessiofl*. A mBn as (ration earthmess. They_ were not 

island's crown colony constitution i* gyj | is should have bcen peculiar enough by far ■ to make a 

that year “maikedi.be nadir ^ poh;. J JSrio.' ' ' k*«liiy of his dream, and he was not 


a rule t through 
victorious. His 

4’iq an? 0wn as 

in not w Wom almost 
Wht -* n 

iJ^quapJ *f*^4 Can f - omrn «- 
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THE ART HERITAGE OF INDIA 
Comprising 11 Indian Sculpture Arid 
Pafutby '* and “ (duals of Indian 
Art ” by E. B. Havel I. Revised 

Edition- with 18 p lines In colour and 
207 monochrome illusi rat ions, Price 
£7/7/-. . Published by Taiaporeuila, 
Bombay,. India, M/S 
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FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T ut lit >m.\ t»f bunk* is now 
a much discussed topic. 
People. and not just those 
who are professionally 
interested, want to know 
and theorize about the 
rights and wrongs, or at any 
rale the why-, and wherefores, 
or the preparation i»f words for 
print. This may be a last renais- 
sance of inicrest in the subject 


Bui both arc applied arts, subject to 
pressures from the materials w nd pro- 
cesses they use as well as from the 
ruling theories of pure nrl. The 
designer's problem is to balance these 
pressures. He can be sure that his 
answer will reflect current aesthetic 
opinion— it will be either a good re- 
flee l ion or a bad one. deliberate or 
unconscious. Bui there is no equation 
between good and deliberate, uncon- 
scious and bad: the designer has no 
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quariau lastes. of one sort or 
another, have their influence on 
book-design, the real criteria arc 
more practical. They fall into three 
main groups; economic, exegctic and 
aesthetic. 

Good design, says the designer 
hopefully, saves money. It is an 
impossible thesis to prove : how can 
one tell how much the book would 
have cost if it had not been designed ? 

One thing only is certain: the book 
would have been different. Moreover 
a good designer wifi anticipate the 
problems posed by a book, and thus 
smooth and accelerate its production. 

As book production becomes daily 
more complicated, so the saving 
should be more substantial if still not 
easily defined. 

Secondly, design has an explana- 
tory function : good design can make 
the meaning of » book clearer; bad 
' design or no design will obscure it. 

This sounds simple, but in fact the 
exegetic role of the designer is a 
matter of some controversy. Should 
the designer be the anonymous serf 
of the author, or should he be an 
equal partner ? Is good design invis- 
ible and bad design obtrusive ? Or is 
that an old-fashioned point of view, 
neglecting the extra dimension that 
sympathetic design can bring to a 
book ? What price McLnhan ? All 
these questions arc very much in the 
air. The answers depend on the 
nature of the book, and all books are 
different. 

This brings us to the question ot 
taste. There can be no doubt that 
the designer ha.s an aesthetic function 
to perform, whether the results are 
to be invisible or visible. Here too 
there is an apparent controversy, 
between those who believe that the 
qualities that determine a pleasing 
appearance are implicit in a canon 
developed over many centuries, and 

those who would throw the past out a * lh e meaning of the book will call an admirable 
of the window and produce a con- out his exegetic nbility, and the mar- desien nh P 

temporary design for the eye of *"■* u: * ’ 1 " - ne 

today. Tradition or icon o cl asm ? 

Aldus or Bauhaus ? But it is not as 
simple as that. There are two com- 
plicating factors: legibility, fcnd the 
relation of typographic design lo 
pure art. 

'Legibility has been much discussed, 
most recently by the distinguished 
psychologist Sir Cyril Burt. But when 
all is said and done, it is bard to 
advance beyond the fact that the 
human eye rends a familiar letter 
faster than one it is not used to. 

But liow far is fast reading desir- 


fhfir bonks and nolvdv else’s bud- 
nc.Ns or giuklv or btioks. demand an 
individuality which pure (ypogiaphy 
cun never hope to supply." This 
is an important consideration. 
Tile designer's views, whether 
directed to saving money, bring- 
ing out meuning or pleasing 
I he eye. are not his in isolation, and 
of all the influences to which he is 
liable, the patron's is bound to be ihc 
greatest. Submission of this sort has 
always been a marked feature of 
book-design in this country. For 
■some time, the National Book 
League, which annually sponsors 


»od old days Mr. and still best in the Art bcupi>'' 
is pigs in the loro • iChseln Richter The fiJSJ ii^ 
tltJ aK ,lnw,tfss - f '/ Greeks ami the fihon&a 


. in a contrasting 
an economic if 
... .fill experiment. But ad 
One of the liveliest 
active plain texts pM- 
,< Mijrwasa Methuen school 
‘.'4 V,, Motion Aniahnu 

■^(Oaramond; Cox and 
'ilk layout was origin _al hut 
nwlive, with a most mgcii- 
fj the ten arubic figures rc- 
;w,h time for each story. 

! ibis diverse material, a conti- 
design (so much more 
j j„ Fiber books) was still 
Sj iniMe throughout the A.B.P. 


revive (lie “good old day* 

Baldwin and hi 
but basically the) 

Three excellent examples of Faber * n Beni bo by R.& R. ClarklaS scwra ^ s’om potion Is 
design at its besi are Norah Waugh "'f'ecm example of their 1 ^ v 0 . ls y' 


The Cm of Women's Clothes 16(H)- 
19 JO, Anthony Raj Lnalish Delft- 
ware Pottery, and Sc lion berg Inmhi- 
meiuttls of Musi t u1 Composition, all 
illustrated quarto books. The text is 
not coffee-table .stuff; it is often long 
and complicated with multiple- head- 
ings and elaborate tables. There is 
very little to choose between them. 
The Cm of Women s Clothes is set in 


o, ;r ,.r the m . s , r 

lh. I o thL Penguin Press. Wte i lnot ineffective style virtu- 
, k ‘ n L;inc decided to moveim^ - for fifty jears. All 
back publishing, it was lo be expr j bifoae by the board ami ewry- 
th.ii he would demand the imi i biographies, schoolbooks, 
standard of design for the*) filed* and childrens book 
Penguin paperbacks. PenwinPi *^1 kaleidoscopic var- 
bouksnt-o ,,L n .i,„u.. ?. l,P tvi«l ins lively and some suc- 
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make Hall and Knight linn in ilicir 
grave. Ihc s.uik basic design, using 
a scrillcd loxl-l\jv, appears in Ralph 
Ciliisscr The .Vote 1 1 i^h Priesthood. 
perhajv, the most unonlmdox plain 
text to appeal Iasi sear. Mac 
unoithodoxy is mciely in italing. 'Uic 
children's books, notably thecontro- 
vcisial “’loplincr" paperback sctics 
and A Hun ts, a \ ci \ altraclise aiilhn- 
logy foi \oimacr childun. lolloct the 
same diversity. It is all a far cry 
from the old Macmillan style. 

Anthony Blond lias a reputation 
for uiiorlhodoxy and Drop <)m!, the 
diaiy ot Robin r.irquhai'soifs fall 


■ho best piinling-hi'iiscs in iheouin- 
ii y. The iatici tail turn out anything 
fioni a scholarly lepiodnclion iff Two 
■Spanish ( hnphnoks. a timeless piece 
of elegance in l’nliphilii N type, [’cr- 
imps jis nnvd notable recent achieve- 
meiii cciiaiiily the most distin- 


guished of all the books here con- 
sidered is the inulli-\ illume sets of 
The I liters and Maihennitii a I Papers 
of Sir l*a:ie Newton, lo tmuslalc 
into type a mami eripl original never 
intended fm print in siicli a way as 
to preserve all its char ucteri >tic details 


, - jiom conventional giacc, is set un- 

|j, is more than can be said ol justified in a laigc si/e of Planlin 
boob, an odd fact, since Hiuidcn t it y Press) with a very nar- 
row format. It is odd and interesting, 
the mine so as u has avoided all the 
obvious design tricks that might have 
been produced I’«m so eceenliic a text. 
(See the illustration on this page.) 
Seeker and Warburg have recently 
provided a complete text of an earlier 
unorthodox, George Oiwcll. This is 
a neat and dignified presentation 
(without being in any sense pretty) of 
mutter naturallj diverse, set in Times 
New Roman, with some of its less 
:onmion display valiants (by William 
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cream paper are the obvious ii^f iK llic SiC ° nd . ttor| d War ; 
which light " colour " (light haj « Printmg Services) is ilcco- 
s paced) for the lext balanced^ liJhhu 8 e I L i' onne ^ flcur V n l ?- 
bold headings can be added Edn W a,e b “ l n ‘ n lo .° d ^ h ‘ 

L.mtwak Coup d'Eiai (ciuwi irspprupnate setting for 
Robert Madehoscl and m ^ Otgmiuil hquatioiu 
Morr Unman Aggression M ^ ll > Biskervillc ; l owes) is a 
ville ; Western Printing Servian Jd P^enlalion of complex 
I ypica I examples, in which 01 * 11 ! wbl j c a ne '^ >*-’hool 
is matched with attention to dmi * dn " „ , ‘*T **/„ . "'*'■ 

Two of the best Penguin Pu 11 tHnivcr^; B.A.S. Printers) 

books have, however, beendwj ,n :,n ,l . ncom * ;n - 

by free-lance typographers. Aif ^ e ^ ective Wi, y *bal must 
Scha rl An ami Photography Nik 
ville; Jurrold) has been designed 1 
Jan van Watering, and could sent! 
a model of its kind. The photogr. 
some of then) old and faint, an 
essential part of the (ext. and the 
out, with generous bul not wa 
margins and interlinear space, 
fcctly calculated to display 
( 'oncer ning Architecture, 

edited by Sir John Summersw) 

TcStschrift for Dr. Pevsner,- 
been designed by Hans Sc! 
himself, the genius of Pent 
typography since the war. A docj 
lively simple text page (Fourni 

again with short capitals; Ci i„, Supukn. Ain rush Defer 
bridge), the elegant nnd rafl it 37fi Pp . Hamisl, Hamilton, 
notes and appendixes arc capped 1 ! UK 

„ lilk- pagi- of sreal as* miwfeoi,,,, h « h«li 

cl ^ a,K ' c - -iryd, in the principal fljing ;, ni ,r 1 ^' " u "'- 


(Fournier; Rutlcr and Tanner), a 
well-designed mass of different types 
of text and tables, to the vc.y bad. 
Mai tin Sey miHU'-Smi th's anthology 
Poets Through their Letters, spoilt hy 
an unimaginative and monotonous 
selling. 

But fin llic hest kind of hook 
design, lltcie is still no betlci place 10 
go than the OnIokI and t'ambridge 
U niversity Presses, which enjoy the 
advantage of being linked lo two of 
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r.ir.'ly, in j..i for no if l-.in. And, Uiujgh ihii 
ihnught milv (Mf much, inuJi Is [or. j;-. t 
V.wV nut iKf.ro dei dlu tiiun; uv< doILu-. u 
wefl.. The Inilt i^uiJ.Sft ui F.umpi.' jnd linjUjnd 
on live d.illjrs ii Jjj | well t m-iv !.nii,Lm on 
flic Julian .i lYLirle 'ecnieit d joke, ■ nice, skk 
Johe And. life ihc* hesi sick )nkc*, ni jiAc at 
■11. Thai fnsi day. ] uioveii mv lupgage 
(iiiL-hnliiig ihe di-.T.iinus hctl-tiwl u< ihc rial 
of kind friends in Wcsi Ilamr-iiend. I If pi 
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Aud in moner. lilieen shilling*. Miiuhle 
journey nv.mey, it nx-ined lo nie, far ihcsii fust 
ihrw days. 

As I haic sjlJ, I twd Wk ihe first nighi. I 
Will lo ihc Arts 1 4ihoiuinry In Dnny I ane, n 
ujrluus scnii-club whidi combines yullery and 
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From Drop Dull hy Robin Farquharson. Anthony Blond, J968. 
Reriewetl in the TLS, January it), 1969. 



his 1 udgale Hill has a topical interest, 
for nothing in the modern city could 
be worse Ilian 
ei ovvdoil Victorian >tre 
not Doic as Mi. Ilow'gego says, il was 
Macaiil.iv tin his most famous pas- 
s.igel who foresaw a New A* a lander 
look inn at tin- ruins of St. Paul's. 


• this ha*. «i I ways been a hind task 
ft>i the ly pour. ip her. NewumN pap.i-. 
present special problems, both of 
ir.irisCi iptimi and nol.ilinn, a*, well 
, is inn occasion) mere hulk. The basic 
icM face is B.iskcr xille, lilted, lo 
avoid .iinhiguity, v.illi Mmlcin 
figures. A large assomnent of special 
cha ratio*; are called for, and each 
lias clearly been chosen with the 
most expert care. Only occasion- 
ally is a facsimile required, to eluci- 
date Ihe text, e.g.. for Newton’.-, calcu- 
lation of - log’ll i- 0.2) tu 57 places, 
ll is a lour tie force of fine coiiiposi- 
i i mi. and a work which .oiy hook 
designer could study with profit isce 
the ilhisiiMtion on the picvioiis page). 

The vv.iTd “ typographer " is one 
frequently misused. In its full sense, 
as understood by informed writers 
from Moxon to Mori ton. il demands 
a knowledge of all typographic skills 
from letter-design to binding tech- 
nique. It is loo often used as a 
euphemism for “ layout man ”. a t y-p« 
of serf who wails on the creative 
artist, Ihc visu ulizer. Here the less 
comprehensive phrase “ book -de- 
signer " has been used ; that at least is 
clear, if not over specific. But a 
wholly satisfactory design, like that 
of the Newton Papers, demands a 
typographer, one who realizes that 
all the ingenuity spent on composi- 
tion will be wasted if, say, the choice 
uf paper is wrong. Although book 
composition has been the theme of 
these remarks, it has been composi- 
tion seen in the wide context of book 
typography. Publishers who care 
most about book-designs clearly see 
it as a typographic problem, not a 
mailer for an hour on a drawing- 
board, but an Integral part of IhciT 
business. 


smith too was the scene OF his son 


,cem indeed lo have something of lems— these arc all things which never . 

Hard inn's compulsive drawing lose either ihcir intrinsic value or their Thorntons experiment in communal 

'fluff " impossibly power. Printed from tape recordings, appeal to the generous instincts which living that resulted in his sharing 

i reel. But ii was even with Ihc minimum of editing characterize men of good will. They G. H. Lewes s wife in addition to 

some or the personal magnetism have set Rabindranath Tagore oil a having one of his own. Of Hunt luni- 

i nevi t.i hi y evaporates. Nevertheless pinnacle of esteem from which he is self Mrs. Talehell has assembled 

unlikely to be displaced. 


From The Mathematical Papers of Isaac Newton {Volume II, 1^67-1670). edited by D. 

Cambtufse University Press. 1968. Reviewed in the TLS, June 27, 1968. 


T, Whiteside. 


exhibition of book 
only representative 


5^ n \bo and printed by Western 

generous 

margins and decorated rules sug- 
: on to Typo- 


ket and price his economic "ability, exhibi'tion'of itsTiLn r BKJ? e ,? ,aHv ? Print ! n f5 Services ; its 
But any attempt to explore these for the inclusion h ‘the catalogue ^Simnn^ i^T 1 ^ 
aspects of the designer's function notes of the designer's Le ft Erffv " it . -u 

merely produces more questions, they have been gene rail v diin ™ t hV- 1 traditional with- 

questions that have been so far lefL pointed; most exhibitors ^end to Delfnvarr p "f' fasl ? ,oncd '. En.vlish 
unanswered. The late Stanley Mori- settle for ihe semi-anonymity of and T' ls „“J ,n f al 'l in 

son, who had probably thought more “publishers' staff”. y w„. ^, rn ? te< |. Robert Macle- 

J - ■ * * Dose . It 15 sllghtlv more " mmlirn " 


the familiar. Again, typographic 
design always has a relation lo the 
pure arts, as architecture also has. 


/uuki ttpny , , ,, — j*'** wn m me . , ■ , — ,*-bi mu ui muii- o — . . . • 1 

in the fourteenth edition of the En - booksho Ps) wants “impure" typ 0 - u Xa ? p, * s - has been immaculately with *wj ? colons . 

cyclopaedia Bri taint ica. These “ First gmphy; books that will reflect his ^ by Oxford University Press in mtcally and ! «d Crafts 

Princtplcs of Typography" have individuality. Now most publishers T,mes New Roman. AH three books mont still rare in Ihis c 

often been reprinted, and in 1967 have some sort of personality to the P. r ” e ( nl 3 reassuringly practical solu- Twenty years ago, [■ Uc Cits of Lon- , nKCI 

Monson added a postscript of par- eye of ih e general reader. Usually t,0 ^o s ome stiff problem. publishers! Methuen. Sweda^ Ar >im’ Eyes. 1 64pp. jhc onrl,csi 

\ i in this wt: n u..«m ... «... 

5^ show h sJ k, p no ,. fe 'y cr ! h;<n turv the Abbey povses.es a fmc series 
*3Ld9 Ntiylinp , h Sl - ^ au * s donnnat- 0 f such nieintiruls. mostly to penpk 
Jl , ^El r0 " 2hlheccnl,jries - o'he.vMsc quite forgotten. Ihe 
O ' ^ lireldS 5- P:iSSm B aw *y. *>ut 
5! $ M be t«re the 



buyers of printing he said, 
insisting upon a selling which 


express their business, their 


STUDIES IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Volume t No i .... ^or ! Prof/T. Kelly 

A new mx - mnii. hi v jr.urnal puNhhe.1 on behalf of (be Universities Council 
lor A .lull Education by David & Charles. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS : Short-Term Residential Colleges ■ Their 
Origins ami Value. DONALD GARSIDE j Dual Use of Premises in Adult 
Education, MARGERY LESLIE ; Social Science and Adult Education 
CHRISTOPHER DUKE & STUART MARRIOTT ; Some Implications of 
the Seebnhm Report, DEREK JEHU. Also 18 hooks reviewed, relevant 
articles From other journals summarised, new journals listed and biblio- 
graphical resources supplied. io 4 j»ages. Annual sukcriptlon ]W| slnele 
copies 17 a fid. . 

Write to DAVfD & CHARLES • NEWTON ABftOT ■; DE> r ON 


Rnsui ns, tiKMivM Turner. 2U»pp. 
TIuhion and IliulMin. 1 I'iiju-i- 
Ixick. 21s.) 

A seivuvnhli* iidihliiH) lo llic scveiiil 
hooks on I inner piotliucd dining 


this hook niiikc* a good deal more 
lively reudinu than the general -run 
of the " II mv lo t olled " type. Most 
writers merely record ihe bald fact 
dial < uhnn mnliogaiiy is much heav- 
ier 1 hail the Honduras variety which 
came into Use later, and Ihe chances 
aie that the tyro collector will tor- 
gel il as soon as he enters a .shop. 


Tvtciili.I., Mnt.LV. Leigh Hunt and 
his Family in Hammersmith. 
102pp. Hammersmith Locul His- 
tory Group. 25s. 

M rs. Talehell has dug out some inter- 
esting facts about Ihc Hammersmith 
cottage where Leigh Hunt spent his 
declining years. Recently built on 


the pail ten vcnix that have repre- fc - ^ , 

sc n ted a iicu dovcltipmcm of But tell him. ns Arthur Negus dots 

anpreci.il inn, especially with rc- 

Joh 11 M u rra y . ei ! her by gf£>d^ intoan Im ric'i te uvhn iiiuc ' of l 1 - 1 * 11 1,1 ■ , N Wl ‘ K ‘ ,f 'J 10 f' c:i! he 'houkl I try In f V,. r «sy« j dlT JTiV ^rob- was thought mean and sordid by 

or good management, seem ^ evidence, reconst aiding V ir,,, -' r ,hal 1ul lo "S l, "p cr *}'£ S'^^ru^SihThe some of his visitors (nol! J bl >' thc 

in all their 200 years, to examining pieces of wreck neglected or mrsiindersUmU.. Mr. ably s itk ; ^ CLh .io in American ones), but the aging poet 

Ihe knack of presenting iheirj* bulling nathuloeists check in a t ‘ rah - ,,n Reynolds provides m com- trick. The author wasj ntuuthl 1 up fct ; m -i fi jnMlion amend it and was 

well. Since the Second »«« „ * “■ '= ‘ pact form .. hiogiapliical and er " 

War, in particular. Murray's lh s, ind establishing often from •‘“•'‘■'V w ith .1 aiaxp of xvhal eun 

have been neat and often gra« * mpr^j miicrial what 

Ciuy Lee's parallel text rf * and hoi Sd why. Mr! 

Amoves is both: set in MinW J 13 ? assembled many exam- 
too-liltle-uscd Dante lypi JjjdR ferients t 0 aircraft of several 
by William Clowe*. , its only » Ufib K m cxpi . lined 
a paper too soft lobringoul^ ^ by which solutions were 
detail of the type. Murra « or tem at i V(! assumption, 
pioneers i 11 design, sometunn . -naili. He has also collected 
.■cifully (William Bum |w« i0 f j 0icn , uf lhc d " vtll ^ 

“ii y 


pleasant glimpses from his friends 
and visitors. Like the cottage, which 
still stands in Rowan Road, her book 
is modest but well filled, if the twilight 
lint (Hunt died there in 1859) is 
slightly melancholy. A few slips need 
correcting: Hunt shared Byron's 

palazzo in Pisa bul not in Genoa; 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is rarely given 
his final "e": and Edward 

“ Elleker ” Williams should he 
“ EJIcTker”. 

ComtuunicflCioiis 

Clayion, Howard. Atlantic Bridge- 
head. 192pp. Oamslone Press. 
£2 2s. 

This, says the .sub-ti-tle, is the story 
of transallantie comm unicat ions. Mr. 


Man is an abuse f »ut on these «n.-ca- 

somelimes with great success. WH to begm their survevs 


cnee for the present day. Thc whole 
evolution passes in review from 
watercolour in ihe style of ] timers 
first master. Thomas Million, lo the 
prismatic glow lie impjfled to the 
Virgilian lltcnic. "The Visit to the 
Tomb ". the year before he died. 
There it he Info I relation between 



m colour that 
private »nd personal 
honk pages that 


WkkiII r. I. S. N. ihe Brasses oj 
Westminster Abbey. -t«pp. ll ‘» n 

Baker. 7s Ul. 

,f ihc Westminster 

brasses date from [ he 1270s. From 
then down u> the seventeenth cen- 


■i,i,vin,«- quite - , . 

brasses tend in be overlooked by 
visitors among so many more spcc- 


sar? 1 tail dm id ini iT vKilors among so many ^ { ff j,f C and to tue 

^ n 8> hfgan. ,n his. taculur memorials. Mr. Wright s hh ou( |ouk' on thc world . tn 
on J " N'kulaus Pfev*. useful booklet describes and ifiux- man hood until the day of pi 


and Faber have a, very definite char- Man (Times: L;i timer Trend! is 

ff-stassarpjsrrfs 

in C b^ok ^ypography^ ° Fate *^bo f"h OiST? 

have always bad" a" name for good " "*** ei,ouah 

,he , tradition ^ S op?nines :j 

thought-out, undemonstrative hm n!,l u. 


dence. An 
quirk, the 
on the verso 
numerals; 
to the era 


comfortable a7, t} ,hV amho, «^ ^eniom in 
1930s and is slif ^ffh 


_ text 

ovcr-dabouic th.ipfei 
J “hn Bijus Hush / 


l occasional honwpun Xu™ grid ' hC " n ^' mr ' rr 
habit of recording dates these are Knlaiiff 11 ° r B,M much 

so of the tide in rom-m Fab., - LSS 1 . o*«Pl.o n5 : .ft, n 


solution for a very 
•c.t I work. They expcring- tt5 

new scmi-typewiitei ' 8r? nef 
typeset ring, with sucre? i 1 

r, »l'n and Seoti 

1o> Ur. tried AVMi tvAff 3' { , 

tFernie and HanJ^V j 0 |c- 
m, ti. ha*-- fulled to , (v^ 1 

with the restriction^ 0 & 

faces: Crawford fillip;, 

in the same 

bet ten. TheStrW n ^ 


the 0 SL mention Si. Paul's, 
n chu ti ref ?«, and 
-teyf emphasizes this 

Cllu*. , ° reproductions 
fSnm*; • 1 wpon from the 

Pa ^S l S uuse "- 0neis 

fa**!*, the other of the , 

incomparable Gaunt f«» " Song : 

■ Pr^f., h - C>1 _ s P‘ res beyond St Arthur Negus Ulfejo • 


erso of the title in roman Sr sYand^n ' ^ “Xtof a 

; for example, dates them bieh In rho;? f d - e Vn n , ,s Scnerally standard with Brit 'sh^an«l f a 

3 LI 0 ?* 1 * of ^ sreat, romantic U” a fy inu s reli h P ^' a L flc L d of schMl ' ^mbines the 
slon-the universal yearning to ^ 


trates a number *»f the best of them, 
classifving the examples under each 
century They arc, to echo Ci)non 
Edward Carpenter's foreword, 
almost 1 unique documentary o* 
English costume throughout the ages 

English Furniture 
Max Rob- 
erson. 221pp. BBC. Publications 

3tK 

oic«.»:d to th>' hunk Max 

Robertson suggests that Ailhur 


lessor n P,rCS be i*‘' nd — 

^ure u> n evsner Io °^ fo 
Jiniiy 5 hopes that the 
-’ill'tbai U dCn n,a * be P fe ‘ 10 h ' S •' 

I t|f Lonilhn 1, ■ 6 s *y*» cannot be Roberts!... .-w--- tlif . 

i^ Riadb”w 10 * cut up by Negus "' is one of the greatest *»}. 
m P*ilhft^! r, .HWijeio writes to television' since Gilbert Harduig 
arlisB of His Sunday j tier noon talks aooui 


(-“Most old refectory tables were at 
least thirty-foot long"; the two 
longest on record are noticeably less 
than this). 

But the sad thing is that the wide- 
spread enthusiasm for antiques 
which he has awakened as a broad- 
caster. conics at a time when there is 
loss good old furniture left in the 
antique shops than at any time since 
Dickens wrote The Old Curiosity 
Shop. 

Biography and Memoirs 

Rav. Niii \RH.ini an. An Artist ip 

life: ii Commentary on the Life 
and Works of Rabindranath 
I, igore. 481 pn. Trivandrum. India : 
University of Kerala Press. Rs.3U. 

T his large volume, the most compre- 
hensive stuily of Rabindranath 
Tagore's life and personality so far to 
Appear, will interest Western readers 
from two angles. In the fust p ace, u 
is a Complete guide lo the poet's vtcw 
of fife and to the ideals which shaped 
' ' from cany 

__ his death; 

in the^ccond place, it clearly explains 
why Rabindranath Tagore's reputa- 
tion, unlike that of so niany once- 
idulizcd Indians, seems l*> ii)crea«: n 
mature with the passage of lime. 
lical fashions change, in India as else- 
where; a generation has grown up. 
particularly among the younger intcl- 
Ltuals, which now questions both he 
lims and the achievements of the 
Founding Fathers of Indian freedom 
Bui thc ;di -embracing human interest 
which Taco re displayed, his perpetual 
driving bi develop a complete person- 
ality' by insisience on balance, rh j tpiri. 


rilrf 4 * vcnieen Lh to ihe umiques in which hi>ur >- *« JZZZil sWulL combined will . 

kn.- 1 .! W and um,ini . f. .M, ■ nf (••lit;. m»vH jmuiinc personal . nrob- 


ulfcs about «ny ’ r to outside 

ry. ihe trjcks P^PJj ^mbined with his enlightened 
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( l-ijimi, Imwcvcr, li.is Uccii -.ek-L-livc. 
Hi 1 bi'gvh limits the .xion h» [lie 
diiiisatlantie cable, the wilder ami 


'E lie voice! i« i n i* iml limited to the sl:i- 
lutory fiy uil^ and begins, indeed, 
with [he jjeuUiqiJ Lyall IkTurc yeitiny 


V 1 ■’■■'■V'. ,n».i x> mi uic geuKif'i-.i i.yaif IJCKMC geiilllg 

me High IN ut Alcnck ciiitl Hi oven, clown to Dai win, Mai a ami T tend. 
I here is, in addition. 11 II Ilw4.nr? n.<le L.tui.k ■■> t ...» 


bonding, political organization and SoI'TIR, Gw in. ami Muinar, 
sexual dillcivncc is possibly a lime- Gi-nkfii.. .Sydney Ohscrval, 135pp. 

lion of human brain development Angus and Robertson. 27s. (id. 


I here is, in addition, an excursion 
into the history of the Newloundland 
railway, which is seen as one of the 
links between Hie Old Woild and the 
New. Within the.e limits Mr. Oay- 
ton recreates the d illicit Mies and the 
diiima of some great sichicu-jiients. 
He reaches behind the commonplace 
of today to the marvel of yesterday, 
J*eii<«d photographs and drawings 
illustrate his theme. 


Ilusserl gels some attention at fast 
and Professor C niis-k shank has also 


acquired by the Prenrh k 
s lcad of 1 853. Nur K? 
chateau of Laloiii n ^" RHbr 
Mllal . inilv u 


whid, was based on a particular \| r . Smiler's text is taken unchanged 

biccdine and ecological system, cu l- f roni „ m „ c |, m „ re expensive book comments on certain 'u !‘ ur * 
minuting ui //onm Awpn7». Sections CSl || e j s , whk . h W:is published Ikrular tfroivih? ^ 0 ^^ 
follow on the male bond m liuman i,„ a.... .. .... .i i» .u ..a ns J nspjre £f „o 


.mu I-IIMC-.SOI 1. 1 ms Ksn.iiiK nas a iso mmaimg in tionin sapiens. ,’icciiniis y v ,i„..„ « i,L-i» ...... 

included wo, Ih while section, of follow on the male bond in human hy Anuu md S h Q ft 
religious thinkers and piactising writ- communities in politics, war. work * A ‘ d,^. I « m / 

s ii" 11 ut ,ik - pi °- r '"f Dr i Tiscr "t w ■£ a" 


^ j* 

more nsvm . . rctn,, 'd 


i«»re recent years Jot^JiT 
districts, .such as P-Ji 


.•Iv*’ of Peel. 


, . 1 I 1, V ... years, out i! remains as brilliant [v uiMricls, such -i. , ■ m 

p ain Why so few women achieve high su ,,,, sfll | w w , f 4llini | U , hcn M f a g llac . * k 

places in business or in polities and Mo | nar . s drawings are pleasant in the lirst edhkm w 1,D ^ 
also why men actively exclude .. r, ' . « nmn. and one™ 


C'onkery 

Rhode s. Diinms ([Editor). In an 

Eighteenth Century Kitchen. 57pp. 

Celia and Amelia Woolf, 25s. 

In an Eighteenth Century Kitchen is 
a collectors* piece, designed for those 
who read cookery hooks for pleasure. 
It is the book Beverley Nichols found 
in the collage he described in “ A 
I hatched Roof ", printed as he found 
it with its original and highly diversi- 
lied spelling. . It seems to have be- 
longed to the alluringly-named 
Quaker, Petti place Boilers {see the 
Dictionary uf National lliogrnphy), 
anti the recipes to have been entered 
by hand by a succession of more or 
less literate cooks between |c»U8 and 
/750. They comprise practical things 
such as how to make Marchpane 
Paste (healing for an hour— but how 
much more pleasing than mere Marzi- 
pan) to matters of, one hopes, more 
academic interest, such as *’ A Receipt 
Agaiiisi the Plague ” and Dr. Mead's 
alarming remedy for the bite of n 

jivj.i H.id 'rki.i ii.,ni. a «... 


'pvtiuc. i nai nemg so. inc problem 


!UXt.tSSX~S IWKarWSr 

the subject. Professor Gash’s book . Th . c wlu,,c . I»H«m of present male 


the subject. Professor Gash’s book , *^! c ' 
is a selection illustrative of the pre- f! 0 ^ 1,n . :i 
occupations of the I830.S and 1840s: 1, B h l * |l 
parliamentary reform and the Corn evo,u,lc 
Laws, Chartism and child labour, the n ^ CCSsi11 


dominance is presented in a new 
light ; it appears to he related to man’s 
evolutionary history and is reflected 
necessarily in the underlying features 


^ ii*** **’*iii nut* viiiivi iiiuuiii, me _ * - ivuiiii*.] 

arrival of the railways. The other ° k f Cu n temporary society. It is a 
book has a wider range, its documents , b<*ufibl-prov , olting theme, con trover- 

£Kti»ll<linn friuw rvini! UmU Slul in h:is0il an •* rnpnp/l un.-! 


Lit HiNR. At ims. in cnllahoralion 
with Wii.i.iam I:. Massi t-. H inex 
of France. 310pp. Cassell. £2 5s. 
First published in 1 95 2. this remains 
the best if patchy Imok in lingtish on 
the French wine areas. Revised more 
Mian once it has now been re-.set in 
smaller type-size, thus reducing more 
than 400 pages to just over 300 pages. 
Revised it is to the extent that coin- 


Mi Douai i.. TketoJ 

hanlon. 158pp. MacGwH 
k.ec. 30s. 

The author lias had the emend 
idea of picking the brains and! 
typical recipes of chefs of flit) Lj 
don restaurants which he Ifetj 
briefly describes. These indud* 
only celebrated. long-establidtal* 
tronomic haunts but also reared 


iijv. i ney tunipi isc practical minus klfewry (fillCKDI r . r num h««ih cngion larc id mx 

such as how to make Marchpane Ffnnl ; li John nmf rw v Oilil.4.yi t rt x of Eng- “ s ® Vl,MSCW f i,ml curry. The notes nn [he rotiun 

Paste (healing for an hour- but how Djmiiri ( Eddn °it;Z^t' t n- w i ‘ ff f - , Ncft , l e on Abhot : Y ‘■■ , ,he ^PP^rttimiy to give an idea of food and wineprj 

milch more pleasing than mere Marzi- iimCnm It,-,, 1 ^- •' .t \ J ; avid and Charles. 35s. correct obvious errors has not been 'I he author's tone is crisply ] 

pan) to matters of, one hopes, more Te as f rum th > FLrlmi, !i° h vi°/ ^ r Gnrry Hogg is no mean photo- ,! ‘) r CX!, niplc the date of the pompon*, and if the omission oil 

acatlcmic interest, such as *’ A Receipt teenti! CchuJu-k nSJ ri lfl * \ tx ~ 8™pkcr and his latest collection, of R^Jh^'ktkl purchase of Mmiinn is tain rest an ran is is surprising, be 

Agaiiisi the Plague*’ and Dr. Mead's p,.«. v . iT \ art n ,ll,n sonic t,e cur ' ,,Us objects lie has stl Biven us ISiiN. when I.alite was plies that it is in mosl cases dcGbni 

alarming remedy for the bite of n A \ 0 < ° d Uoivcsny Press, seen about the countryside, is evid- 

mad dog. The book is decorated by Thp~ih;.-i^n u •„ .t,- , , £!?“ l,is *“«* e y e for a picture, 

pleasant enough pictures by Duncan », . n ‘C. 1 * 1 !? an,ho, °8y, The photographs are not easily clas- 

Grant, but would surely have been lllc , 51 1° f. a,cr English-speaking sided and he is finnllv reduced to a 


HutiO, Ci Miitv. Oild .4 s fleets of Fug- 
land. 1 12pp. Newton Abbot: 
David and C harles. 35s. 


Russian Header ; A Selection nf Mr. Gnrrv Hogg is na mean photo- 

« r; "’ lu:r , a " J I>b latest collection, of 


|.>i ■ 1 1 1 } jis tin , iiiiu it iiik iniirajuii 

tain restaurants is snrprlsinfcbel! 
plies that it is in most eases drliN 


VII.UH, uui nuuio surery nave oeen m.- is nnauv rcuucuo to a 

more suitably served with prints front rt f oers, uiUicn to the rich variety of miscellany of ’'oddments” thui lit 
the relevant period. genres m early Russian literature. Into no category. For the rest tlu*m 

„ w ,-f till" <«* i &i5^ 


- « — — ........ ui mu ics suen as aander- 

Vaugiian, Beatrice. The Old Cook’s tctl b y f h? elegant sermon of Ilnrion, son Miller’s Radwav Tower- old 
Almanac. 198pp. Wyndhain and J?? lr »>Politan of elevemh-cenUu y windmills and village iock-um, ornate 
Stacey. 37s. 6d. Harris. Ben ^ lc y« « n d the story of the martyrs market crosses, bridges and mono 
Charles, Eat the Weed*. 223pp. Boris and Gkb. Four so-called iilhs. and the Roman nharos m' 
Massachusetts: Barrc. military tales recount episodes in Dover. All the pictures are idmir- 

svo new American cook books are !f l 'J^!? “Sjnnst the Tatars be- able in their clarity and definition 
ir io sides rather (han of great prac- w n n hen . lhe ?, omads . M “ny will be generally familiar- to 
:al use in the present-day kitchen. a PP ear ^j un Ru ^ sia J) s °d, and 1480, identify others it inav he npp.-«-ir» 


Two new American cook books are 
curiosities rather (han of great prac- 




tical use in the present-day kitchen, a PP ear ^ on Russian soil, and 1480, 
surrounded as the British housewife wh , cn tinnlly cast off their 

is at the moment with lavish native yolte \ A welcome and unusual fca- 
publications, weekly Cordon Bleu ! ure . ,s u c in p ,usion of pieces illus- 
courscs and well-illustrated recipes lra f in » buth viewpoints in the ecclesi- 
In every woman’s magazine. aslical controversy of the lute fLf- 

J he Old Cook’s Almanac is, how- century. From Ivan the Tcr- 

ever, a delightful oddity whieh would ' C s re 'S n wc have the writings of 
make a pleasant addition to the visi- notabl c victims of his tyranny. 


i! ,nay be " cccss;,, y 10 Tiiks in bull! detune original litlo. 
read through the opposite naae of ... . 

text, fur there are no camions " Artsmid ArthilBdure. Ruaki Mi Ci i an : 

I’lctorlal Alphabets. Simlio Vislu. 15s. 


Ill every woman’s magazine. 

1 he Old Cook's Almanac is, how- 
ever, a delightful oddity which would 


r\_, .. John It. Niiiisi ; Hniish .•trc/iitecinre 

UPrENHEiM, M. M. The Maritime I Us- au,f l,s iw^wund. Macmillan. 38s. 

Exc'kr n'\ Ul,ivclsil l' of nioRrnpliy „„d Mcudrs. 
mu-natl Oppcnficim (1853-1927) Jo ‘ w heats. Introduction l«y Sylvu 


States and arranged them in the form 


is still holly disputed— a fact curi- ■ , . V ipo c0l5k ‘ Wari . for inclu- 

of u seasonal calendar of idcaslor olls, y not mentioned in the notes. ,! J n (he Vlao> ™ County History S. M |imi,5lT' ,T ‘n , ,,k,n ,m/ lrli ' r 

"delectable menls at little cost”. It which although adequate for textual °/ Devonshire. The intended volume n HI ' kS ' ‘ s> 

is not the recipes, though most of con iP r ^hension are rather thin on never appeared and his contribution B,, *hi»s mid MminjiCiHcnt. Tkni si 


ocicctaoie meats at little cost It WJ, o-o aunougn aoequatc lor lextuiil me intended volume 

is not the recipes, though most of comprehension are rather thin on ncvcr nppeared and his contribution 

them are good and solid as well as P 0 ' 01 * of scneral interest. One also remaining unpublished is nmt, 

practicable on this side of the Allan- mls J s ? s an y suggestions for further cued by Professor W v Mil k ., 
lie. that mvc her book its charm, but [ cad,n 8- This useful volume shows wha -X I Mmch.mon, 

rather the picture it presents of how necessary it is lo study early a r£, r mem,,| r °[ lh e author and 

Yankee country life around and after Russian culture as an intcoral whole 1 °V! ,, . or ? rL >’ e . n i books. The his- 


John Keats. Ininxluclkui hy Sylvu 
Norman, liveryman I'.ipcrhavks. 7s. 
Knm Douiu as : .Maine in to /em /.em. 
lengiFin. 5s. Dikmoi MiiKK\M:7r,/v 
nhituf. Arrow Nooks. 7s. nd. 1 in Nr. si 
Newman : H a/nwr u\ num and Artiu. 
Ciipc I’iipcrhiivks. 21s. 


__ ■ - i«i a -i.nni it 

Dai r mu! L. C. Mh-iiiion: Muih-rn 
Managcmciii Mellmiis. Pflicnn. 7s. 

Criminology.— R oof r H« k»ii : Sentencing 
tit Mtiglstmie Courts. Sociul Science 
rnpcrbncks. 1 2s. (id. 


America. Tianslalcil byAltiisfe 
wiili an iiuroduciion by Jack Bw 
Penguin. 6s. J. H. Plumb iTJkCi 
of I’ofitinil Stability in Engkii I 
I72S. Peregrine Books. 12s. H.F. 
Pkl-scot i : The Mail on e M 
Penguin in u»nciiHion with Ejb 
S poUiswoodc. 16s. 

1 ilemturc and l.llerdry Crilid*, 
Maitiifw Arnoi i) : Essays In C 
lnlrodiicliun by 0. K. Cf 
Lvcrynain Paperbacks. 81 
(muii-kmiank (Editor) : French 
lure mill its Itiickgrouod : The 
Nineteenth Conlury. Oxford 1® 
Pi ess. 1 2s. ful. Dante Alt 

I n Vila Nimvii. Translated by 
Reynolds. Penguin, ft- 
I. ok Acs : 7 he UiMnricnl Now. ] 
la led by I Iminufi anil Stanley 
Peregrine Hooks. 20s. 

I'nclry. Ciitulliis. Translated by 
nml Celia Zukolsky. Cape 
Press. 38s. Kmu Kroiqw: 

I In mis. Trunslaicd by Mictel 
Ca|te Cinliuril Pi ess. !&■ ™ 
Pindar. Translnicd and with o 
duel ion by C. M. Buwra. Penpi* 

Politics. - GAnuirr. G^in-Benw 
Danu 1 . Cohn-Bendit : ObsoMt 
1 unni.Mi 1 : The Left-M>v d»* 
Transited by Arnold 
guin. 5s. Basil Davti^- 


scenes and customs and there are 
household hints scattered through 
tho text, some curious-*-” for a corn 
on the toe : 1 Bind on half a cran- 
berry, cut side down, and the corn 
wul disappear in two or three 
nights , some worth a try—" pul a 
handful of salt in the rinse water and 


/aauiuiinuu: a 1 some onusn unt- i:„l, u “ . 1 ^uuy- 

vensilies. ^ one lighthouses. (s printed here as 

Oppenheim left it, except that the 
Jenkins, Harold. The Catastrophe narr “ livc has been broken up into 
hi Shakespearean • Tragedy. 22pp, c “ a P ters - It is illustrated with maps 
Edinburgh University Press 5s. and P ortrails - 


■ WI S th a iTy ~ pul a Thls is tex! of Professor Jenkins's D 

fvachinl In? 1 - t ,B rmsc and inaugural lecture in the Chair of Rhe- Ro , dm ' n ; Selden. The Peru Travel- 

out tadri in 1 l reC ,l B . when T h Hn? [one and English Literature at Edin- _ / f r - 1 189 PP- Ward Lock. £2 2s. 

Fat Th J n> / ■ W,nter j ay .' bl * r 8h. Shakespeare accepted the con- P' s book, which has as its sub-title 

Mr ~f r Th , e . y ee < is , K “ . production temporary idea that tragedy must a C p nc . is e Hislory and Guide, lives 
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Cducntion. -- LiingiiaRc, (lie Learner 11 nd 
tne achool. a Revimch report by 
Douglas Barnes, with a coniribuiion by 
James Britton and a discussion docu- 
ment prepared hy Hie London Asso- 
ciation for Hie 1 ci idling of English. 
Introduction by Harold Rosen. Pcn- 
8JJ in - 5s - Glorgi: Pff'KLKiNG : The 
Challenge to Education. Pclkun. 5s. 

W. k DklULTli D r#*i . T-I ... W _ 


Liberuliun of GuJrrf. 

Anhki w Kopkind : -Vw 0 " 1 
Mixed Curse. Pcn^": ^ 
Ediiaroli Monolane: ik ■ 
for Mozambique. PcnRuio. » 

H Sthram : The Pvlllkol f* 1 


R. Scuram: The Mtw' 
Mao Tse-tmg. Pelican. i» 
Sutcufh : A History of Jrw'- 
In Australia. Macmillan. £ 
David Thomson (Ediiorj. 
ideas. Pelican. 5s. 

Psychology.-- Andrfw McCg: 
logy of Attention, 

A. Morrison and D. M 
Teachers and leaching- 
K_ H. Pribram (Ediior). 


The sis is a production a Conc« 

»W ,C b ° tan,st 11 lhan lhQ ?* moSt invariably end in the death of “P *® , , ‘ s author’s intentions. It ,* s Revolution. Educaiio ,^ ^ tobuck? J8? 
For those who really find it the central character, and from this into three short Darts Th* _ upcibucks. J8s. 
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OF ART 


K. H. Pribram 


. ■ L i . . vnjoi .... mi me jnasespeanai 

inete are English books that give safe tragedies regarded their own death: 
nnd reasonably edible directions for from Brutus’s acceptance of ar 
identification and cooking. Not many appointed end, " I know my hour i: 

°* j*L re L 8n <? n ^ M r ‘ ^ arr i s s Weeds come ", to Macbeth’s mere wearines 1 
— Shadbush, Sassafras. Skunk Cab- of life, “I have lived long enough” 

na OP— oratiHnir nnl.l In . ... < • 9 ° 


IS? ants , knowledge in depth. The 
tecllon ends with the recent presi- 
dency of Belaunde, whose dismissal 
came after publication. This seciipS 

Of innw nlnnlii .1 . . * v -"l 


Victor « 


WaaD pi 


I _ : * imiv Iircu iuue CllUUgn / (u i> 0 C icp, V h erc 

bage— growing wild In our woods or B if he wants knowledge in denth Thn 

gardens; or, alas. Blueberry. Wild Social Studio ^ c[lm ends with the recen nr«l 

Rm or Uraundnufc; fcul he.«h» . deucy of Belnunde, who^dLEi 

some hint of how we mtght use our Tiobr, Lionel. Men In Groans c ? me af, er publication. This section 

w ^“'r 8 ^knowledge U,c ' iS '“ lis: 

inkrellbs ' hislo?ical°refeience s S and a5d SC fo™ d S UnC5 'i*™ 1 ■ c<,al '| <:e of^toSfThl" " ■“ collec,lon 

lions that might help us to identify hBSSfi'. J5 hc . r^auonship between J™ * ‘"?,?° f ro of th « architec- 
these exotic weeds if we had the bl ° lo Sy an J sociology as sciences, and th .® I f lca or Spanish 

SU 0d luck S, co“c S B ;E 05 Ttboni lhc 


Tiogr, Lionel. Men In Groups. after publication. This section, 
254pp. Nelson. £2 10s. ? f ? ome ninety- three pages, is'satis- 

With • increasina knowled,. ^ fa ^ that scope. 


With increasing knowledge (he Z * Wmin that SC0 P C ' 
fringes of discipUnes tend to coalesce. iI e -, secona L scclion » a collection 
and form new vantage-points for C r phot ° 8 J ap hs- This reviewer would 


■ tviuwoses ana ”r . . * ‘V 13 uuu * is iar me 

social processes as realities. He con- L whcrc the emphasis 

siders why human males form groups. |U . I s - sec, i° n bridges the first 
what they do m them and what tho f nd , lhe . third (the guide proper) and 

*SSi^ 5 »:i l !«!l!-.. i /« h quite 


History 

Cruicksiiank, John. Aspects of the 
Modern European Mind. 200 pp. 
Longmans. Paperback. 15 s. 

A new volume in a " Problems and 
Perspectives in History *’ scries which 
contains extract* from thirty-four re- 
presentative European thinkers of tho 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 


Forsttr; The Spike, Penguin by 
arrangement with Hutchinson. 5s. 
Hhrmann I-If-ssh : Demam. Translated 
k? ~ ,® lrauh cn. Panther. 6s. 
Malcolm Lowry ; Hear Us O Lard 
front thy divelliug place. Penguin. 6s. 
W ,S : ^ Sphere 

£? « 5s ; Rori, « r Neili. : Mhtover 

ftw/ft’. Arrow Hooks. 5s. Span 

p a n AOL 5 ,N : I he Hent °d ,{ ie Sim. 
Pan. Js. Rof.TR Pcviirnrir : The 

PH« a ^ if' pe,er - TmndatetJ by 

ulwj! rW* , Panlhcr - Simon 
Kaven . Fielding Gray. Panther. 6s. 

?'/ EXA iS ,E1< R^maii : Beyoihl the Moun- 


ciiqioii. — » it ”z, n 
Ihc Church ? scM J^frj 
Mi rkii l. T. Gilberton ■ v 
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Bible Times: / sll Jf h pU 
Archaeology. Lutienvwfo^ 
Rosuiary HAUoinoN^m 
Church. Geoffrey 
GLOrpRtv Parrinufr ■ jft 
Africa. Pengmn. .VjJ fli 
Schultz : Comcrsfon ^j^, r 
Translated by Paul 
Press. 8s. fid. * 

Lord’s Supper. 

Fletcher Fleet. g-Oi. 
J8s. Gcofiri Y Wainv " 1 ^ i(s 
I nitiation. Luiwrworth 

Science Fictlon.-A^’ ^ 

R oik! 4s. HAW'HpSTlJ 
the Galactic Here. 4 l ^ 

The Wanderer. s - 
Davy. 5s. - 

Wit liamson : The Rw & 
Penguin. 

World Affalrs.-THEOPg" ^ 
Abu* of PW - W 
with Seeker and WartnW 

«n.t DW 


,„!„ a ^ •«,»««!» UK inumt- 

rams. Penguin in awoemtion with Eyre 
and Spoitlswoodc. 5s. Jean Rhys: 

! ft Ofrf. ftwrf Morning 
Midnight. Penguin. 4s. each. Rubtrt 

nr Ed r° r) : 1 ’ be Penguin Book 

p/n.»J? er 1i Eur »P« ln Short Stories. 
nM r'n RfBlrr ' Wrsr : 7 he 
Pun - 7s - 6d. Angus 


inuiuamg ctuos, religious 0 " i m ■ . U1, . 11 « quite 

orders and secret societies— are for. 8 ® u,de » , down to the best 

His arguments are drawn from a B0,lven ! r shops; yet somehow it 

runoii nf . seems mst.a HitL. _c . uw . u 


- — * »■«. uiawii iTom a . -—“K 1 - somenow it 

range of academic disciplines and he Iillle Q ut of place No 

attempts to .see the social pheno- ?° ubt ,hls b ook will have its use s 


attempts to- see the social pheno- Do °k wi« have its uses g™ Do *■„. P„ n . ?s. 6d. Angus World 

menon of the male bond In terms ^ n0t many H uides to Peru Wilson: The Mkhde Age of Mrs. Eliot. Abuse of Pmcer. « 

Crutckshanks discreet commentary, that Ihc relationship between* roa^ ^ ana Sieved . ‘ • - ^Si^sSS! 


To whom it 
may concern 
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liiiBhuii Sc..|r 
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Pulilislit-ir. .lint liLiimianr wi-.Iihhj 
to redum ttm ri-vt ol 
commissioiimq ilion-i>m 
reprints horn io|'iu<lii<.iion pulls, 
then icpiiniino L*y convontionnl 
litho procoss. nurjlit well loom 
something to their nd van tana L-v 
contactinq the Sloplren Austin 
Sales Office for derails ol tlioir 
autoinn tie p]nta-rn;iL ing/htho 
loprint service 


Stephen austin 


Cation Hill 
Hertford 
Tel . 2‘3r*2 


TEE8SIDE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CONS IAMI.NL cou.i.gk 
(H- lh( IINOI.OI.Y 

ifwljl.-dial.' ll..si(iiiiilf) 


•\|.|'li.-iLlM>n. .in- iiiMti.l lur tin- i»".i 


SUB-LIBRARIAN 


Al’i’Il.MlII. 'Inmlil |i|i-lri .it'll In- 

< Ii.m Iriiil 1 i I'l ns, .nnl ^ ill I Mime 

i-v|ii-fience i>[ Ciilk-^.-. Spui.il mi 
l is i-i -ily liltrjlk-.. 1 lie l mIIhil- 
I.il-i .ii > i. »j|’iJI> i-.pjn.line, .nul 
[Ills po‘ l i. likely [■> .ipin-.il n< viiiiny 
I ll-Mrijn. i- igi-r In liLim i-vp.-ilitn.i- 
iii .1 si-nitir kid. 

KiiUry Wjltt A.IM.M Ill'll in ll.-UO 
per 4imniii, >in liur ..ilaiy Ji.i'i.l>«y 

lu ipi.ililh-JliiHi. .uni cspeiiriKO. 
t iii.nii. i.il j-M-.l.iik e «Jli li.'ii. i-linlil 
iiiiHis.il e.p.iiv-s i. iiv.iil.il'le in 
■ippii'ii-.l ..i Iein|vu.us liMinlni'. 
vsi-.'inm'i. lulu 'll iii.iv -il.n fie 
jrijiiKeil. 

AppIL-iiiinn fiMins ,uc iiiail- 
ahli; j'nnii Ihc Pi mcipal. Cun- 
Maul me ( ulk-gc ut kvlimi- 
luuy. MnliUcstmuigli, Tccv 


lo him hy 1 1 th June. 1%‘t. 


SnULTIHt 

K.llh-nut ( Hill i ‘,iinh lur fill- Ilmilel. ll 
uriirmly rr^uhei uu 

INFORMATION 

ASSISTANT 

In ssmk in il. Rc search uiid Inlinnii- 
tinn Dcpjimienl. ('aniiiilaic. 
shnulil have a keen Inliirmalton 


icnse, cnuptcd ssiiti csprrieiKC or 
mainuinlng an iiiliirnuilnn relriesal 
service, plus un .itntiiy in write Jigs-sls. 
Ahiluy lu vsurK unJer pressure 
CtveiiiuL Write U> : 


Office Admlniurainr. 

SHELTER, 

H6 Strand. London, W.C.2. 


As part ol the developmenl of the Electrical 
Research Association an interesting and chall- 
enging opening has arisen in our Information and 
Library Service for on Indexer. 

Applications are invited from those in their 
mid 20's with □ iibrananship qualification, and 
preferably some industrial or commercial library 
experience. 

The successful applicant will be responsible 
lo the Librarian lor the continuation of the 
present cataloguing system. This is an opportunity 
to contribute to the setting up of our co-ordinate 
index, and to the design and operation of com- 
puter-aided cataloguing systems when our ICL 
1 903A computer is installed later this year. 

STARTING SALARY: n200-£1300 accord- 
ing to age and experience. 


II 


Please write to the Personnel Officer. 

ELECTRICAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Cleave Road. Leatherhead, Surrey 




THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
IRAN 


UNIVERSITY OK NATAL 
CHAIR OF CLASSICS 


Tilt: UNIVERSITY OI : TABRIZ. 
I hAUIkll TKAlNINli l.OL- 
1 litili tn|uiri-s o IJVri'UltliR 
IN II it II All V SCI 1-NLI-. hy 

mill-. Sipii-ii il' i-r i'/ju. (TunilliloiC' 
hlii'iil.l liuvi- ii digri-c (ruin n 
iiiiiviriii;.- In Hrii.im. u ijualil njifnii 
In ] Jl»i ntianship »l' .11 U*u»i A.L.A. 
nml L-spt-iii-nic ji ■■ univcniiy 
lihc.iry i-r Kimil.ir lii.iiiiili>ni. A 
iiiu'vi li-Jne l> 1 l-'runli ivi'iilil be un 

llllvuill JRC. 


ApplicjiioiH ore invlied fiam 
.uiirihly qualiflcd persons fur 
uppoirlincm 10 lhe Chair or CldSfics, 
Picicrautiieburg. 

The -j]nry scale alluchcJ lo (his 
pn,l is R 5.700 .100— R7.200 per 
minimi, plus u 10". pcnsimiahle 
alii"v.inee uhicli Mill be nicrc.iscd in 
IS Irani I si April, 1^70, The 
cnmnieniing salary noifli will be 


deiH-inleni on (he iiudlillc.iiiuns andl 
• ■r ospcrieiii'c of (he successful 
nppllc.ini. In nddillun. a vacallon 
smiiigs bonus ii payable lubjeci lo 
Treasury res'ilmions. 
hurl her parliculare oT lhe pnU urn I 
■ if lhe L-oncomiiani nnunilta such us 
iriiwlllna expenses on llrsi appoinj- 
nicni. pension, medical aid. s'iiH 
hurs.iry and hcniiiii|[ scheme, loiitf 
lease eiiiidiiiims. library I'jclliilii, 
muR. cic.. are cibluinabld fnnn lira 
Assncimlnn nf Ciiinmonwc.-ilili unl- 
lersliks (Appls.), .16, Gordon 
Sipjurc. London, W.C.I. 
Applleaiiont on lho prescribed furm 
mini bo Icdgetl doi Idler ihnn 
■ .la Juno I9l$. 


Salary; vxocv rial* per mmnli 
1 1 7 'j.H ilah'-^£i ticrlinpi. Kent 
ilihm.ilu-r. 1 jh.iI ms deduiimn. 
Medicul siheme. Air l.irci. ‘ T wo- 
ven r 1 . iTiit.icl, relicwiilili-, pu.ir.iiileed 
in- lhe Htili.h l -• iiiiu.II. 


Write tor lull her pnril.nl.irs and 
upplimiinn furm <pu<liii|i tide ui 
|nisi und n-fL-rinse nnnibrr ul'LljH 
in : 

APPOINTMENTS DIVISION 
THE DRITISH COUNCIL 
65 DAVIES STREET 
LONDON WIY 2AA 


A LIBRARIAN 

is rami red for lhe 1’ninpmiy 


J. I.yuus Group. He or she will 
responsible for ilie librury service 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

The very active library of 
British Steel Corporation in 
London serves the large Head 



PIH 

AhU 

imPH 

iBi 

n 

SSSm 







Office Staff and also provides 
a service to personnel of the 


Corporation throughout the 
country. A Junior Assistant 
is now sought, Who can type 
anil keep records of orders For 
books, assist in circulation of 
journals Bnd_ lhe other many 
and varied jobs of a com- 
mercial library. 

AppIkamU with several “ O ' levels 


or having bad experience' with bonks 
would Oik! ibex useful uueis. 


Appttcaitons A) writing ihaulJ br 


related 10 experience and will be 
reviewed according lo performance. 
Please wrhe In confidence 10 lhe 
personnel Manager, 149 Hanuner- 
■fniih Hoad, W.14 


PerKHinel Manager (Head Offlcei 

BRITI8H STEEL 
CORPORATION, 

33, Graivenor Place, London. S.W.I. 


STANLEY LAN' AS 1 



SSli” ,h 9MlA 


^y^'ATiON REQUIRED * ISSUE DATE/S — 

f^ BOX RLPUESTO : ’ 

Dept., The 'limes literary Siiforfepient, Prmting House Square, 


ROYAL SOCIETY 
medicine 

j WiHipole ■SIIM'. 

£SS 


STfiSo- bi- n? ntiM9 fir.™ 
»^Tw 'duuerod Tbfiul.Bi 


National Library of 
Scotland 


Appointment of 

LIBRARIAN 



Tire Civil Service Commissioners, at lire request ol ihu 
Trustees, invite applications for the post ol Librarian 
in lire National Library of Scotland. 


The Library contains about Hires million punted books as 
well as n considerable collodion oi manuscripts, il has 
been one of tha British Copyright Libriums since 1710 


The Librmian is responsible to tho Tiustc-es loi lire 
administration of tho Library and for financial mutt are. 
He is accounting officer lor the voto ol lire Libroiy. 


Candidates should preferably bo aver 35 years of ago nnd 
under 55. They must have good ncndemic qualifications, 
experience of admin isirahve responsibility in a large 
library, and a substantial knowledge ol Scottish history 
and literature. 


The new Librarian will be expected lo reko up appointment 
not later than October 1970. Tho salary of the post, 
which is open to both men or women, is E4950 por 
annum. There is a non-contributory pension. 


Interviews will be held In Edinburgh, probably on 24ih 
July 1969, before a Selection Board constituted by (he 
Civil Service Commissioners. 


intending candidates should apply by 27th June 1 969. 


For further details and an application form, write to the 
Civil Service Commission, 23 Savlle Row, London, 
W1 X 2AA, or telephone 01 -734 601 0. Ext. 229 
(01 -734 6484 "Ansafone'' service alter 5.30 p m.), 
quoting LS/7188. 


library 

assistant 


to work In r team providing library and Information services 
for a large Research and Development Department. 


She will be responsible to the Librarian for routine Library 
functions, Including ordering and accessioning of books, and 
inter-library loans. 

Applicants should be under 25 years of age, and have had 
previous experience In Special Library work. 

A Library Assistants' Certificate (City & Guilds) would be 
desirable though not essential. 


Applicants are invited t-> apply to I ' 


<0 


The Personnel Manager) 

The Metal Box Co. Ltd., 

Research and Development Depb, 
Barnet By-Pass, Boreham Wood, 
Herts. 01-953 6831 


GOLLEGE OF LIBRARIAN8HIP WALES 

Prlodpsl ! P. N. Hogg. D.P.A., F.L.A. 

SENIOR LECTURERS LECTURERS 

1 imuHnifw 

Tlitfe are oppanunliles 10 teach ai all levels on ihe following courses 

Unh nutty oT Wales Joint Honours Degree of Bachelor of Librarian 5 hip. 
4Jnlveraiiy oTWole* Poslgradunte Diploma hi Llbwirianshlp, 

Library Association Postgraduate, Port t and Pan II courses. 


“alSfuA east -£2593 LECTURER It M 72M2M0 

Starting point nccofding to qualifies) Ions and etperkpoe. 

Further Information available trom Ihc Reghuor. 

College ol Librarianahlp Water- ABERYSTWYTH. > 'Phone J£I2). 
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appointment or puli [ethnic Liberian. 
Appllcanu mua he Chiriereri l.lbraiUn*. 
and pteteiablr aiadiigiec. vii.ii »Ut nrerl- 
tmeo or i cage ml c and for Induiirig] lihrart 

VfyA AJMIK a"«tM 
taasr^seiA nssSB^Hva 

S idtanoeo linri to meet iho nccrfi of a 
■ . MPiiuJiBi. muftl-dUciplIne nudemlE 
ui km emvcriKd oijinh with dtiru 
■avid caiiiKi. 

c Sajan s Head of Oepafimcm Outdo IV-* 
reifewi £h ° M ’ 10 C,,t ?° ,ScaIe nnilBr 
Fuji her dculli and arpllcaiian toma 
Obulnjble from the Principal. Munldn.il 
College of Commerce, Si. Mnrv'i l’lata, 

e locution Prrainci. Vcacmllt upon T>nr, 
El BSP. 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

There win. be * VACANCY al the he- 

ISS iSI- AyP waWL. f” ‘ QRAduath 


be a vaCANC 


glniilrrg o£ September for ■ GRADUATE 
ASSISTANT LIBILAkI AN ro he n charVe 
or iho inqni/p deth and to aulu wrih In* 
dealDg joytjula Ubrntj •iwilllic-.ilk.Bi 


and a reading LmSuledje uf European Ian. 

e ^WB an adruiliaH S«lai» »e«le, 11.0*0 
V fcSS la EI.JJS bv tMi to tl.6l< Foiii 
*« ll annual Icate. — Handwritten ippUcj. 
irpni to ■ he l.lbfmkn, CHaiham Houin, 
lailuae^”* Sg! " l,B ' huruun,: sw.i, bi 

© TiMF.S NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED. I Witt 

primed and Published hi 1 'imfs Nrvt- 

S IHM Lull mi al Printing Home 
<«,«. In -III.* I'l.ruh oi St. Andieh-hf 
me-W.irdtorw viih Si. Ann, Dhthlrtaca. 
■II ihf Ciii- uf I.PjiduK. I A:.t, England. 
Tinirvlaj. Slap &. 


Arh mill Arvliilvi'lwv : 

13. C lillurj : An and Lndcr\i, tinting . . 578 

I*. Fly it i ; Mumhutn ,, ,, ,, , , 578 

Ci. I [ul HR's : /In' Florentine Enlightenment 
NuthM) 586 

H. McMullen ; .1/7, f llhtemv and . tlienniion . , 578 

I. . Vii;i li : Uit totogrnfn Jin de \/Me . , .. 578 

L. Wind ; Pliant Mysleth-.s in the Ren, ti.\ untce 586 


| ItFiiynipFiv iiml Mi'iimlrs 

S. Anglo : Mathmclli . . 

[-> Barker: l‘r, inline ut Ldwardions .. 

I. Hrouri : The Women in S/tuJ,T\pcaie‘s IJ/e 
K. II. FJ.mnci itVkll : Leonhard Ran wolf 

_^M. (i ill vi l (Lifi(oi): L/ayd (iearge ; (in, it 

Lives Ofrsct vet! 

J. I luminik : Double Agent 

C. king. Strictly Personal 

S. Hi. Murisoil : 01,1 /train 

E. I;. Reynolds : The Field is Hon .. ,, 

J. J. Sairisbiidi : Henry IT If 

F-H. Spunk : Coniluts inacheves 

E. Williiiim : Inward Hunger 

P. J. D. Wiles : Catnnntni.it International 
Economics 


Kiri Inn : 

C. Ashby : The 01, 1 01, 1 Sny .. .. 5f» 

It. Ilillingcon : All Ihings Mcc , . 5X0 

J. David : .1 Purl oj the Alton , , , . . . 575 

S. Fielding : The Adventures of David Simple 5X 1 ) 
Ci. Frid ; (.inter ami Miss r Partrnige . . . . 5X‘i 

D. Gucrricr :iml J. Kk'luirds : State of 

Fineiyeiii i . . . . . . . . ..570 

FI. Iliihc : 7 A* Poisoned Stream .. .. 5X l » 

Fi. Head : When Rain C/amfs (lather . , . . 575 

J. Iliiyg : The Pit i ate Memoirs and Confes- 
sions of a Justified Sinner 5 S') 

Ci. Hoiicycuinhc : Neither the Sea not the Sand 58“ 
S- Jackson : Come Along with Me . . . . 575 

S. Miildleion : Wages of I'irtne ,, .. 575 

G. St. Omer : A'or any Country . . , , ssy 

I:. Tucker : Drowning . . . . . . , . 575 

I llstnrv : 

A. Alc'cmiiirnkis : /he It'ai It e Fought ,, 5XX 
M. U. Meeker: Florence in transition 5Xh 

G. O. Kent : Arnint and Bismarck , . , . 5x7 

J. k rmice : Mildness ut Oradoar .. 5sx 

R. Horsman : 77h* War tf HHJ .. .. s.xs 

J. S. Mangril : A History of the Asians in 

Fast A Jr ir a . . . . , . . . . 51) [ 

R. Pincas : Thomas More and Thdor Polemics 5‘)() 
G. Smitcr: A Peculiar People ,. .. 5*1 1 


O. Wugncr and G. Tomkouir *. , , 

Hcit /i, cm 1 iihur I A,m ^ . c . 

MUtii lure 11 ml Llimiiy Crlilckm; 

N. Gumlkv : Sohutnie Sochk Jnli 
K. RFiys tl.ilnon: ir„/,. A ^ N f 
A. Siuklk'inyei : j. \t v> lloa , ' 

< nmole . \ * Hgf ml 

1 ■ w - «ata»: 

Music ! j 

M.-R ' lorm i , , », : liistoirctk tum*^ 

F;. Sants; IheSmgs of Rohrr, Scltmm 
\ . Si ,|S. IV : .Selected Essays mi Altaic,, 

PcK-lry : 

A. Ft. Ammons : Selected Avim 
A. Mael.eisFi : The Wise Old WirkedSlai 
W. S. Merwin : /he Lite 

Pulltlcs : 

1 1. Mommsen : Beanuentum im IHim Rttf 
I). IVt/ina : Attntrkicpalhik im Driiim fa i 
J. Itohin.soii : The Cultural Revolititonin(lfa 

World Afl'nirs : 

J. U. 1 1 11 1 tun : Struggle in die Dark : 
S. Johnson : The Two Faces of Russia 




VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES, &c. 


DURHAM 

111:1 JU LOLM.i.K ANll ST 1 1 II IPS 
l Of I.KOL 

PKOIT-SSiriNAI ASS IMA. VT . auirrg 
in III.- vilkui)' llhuii. wliicl. v.iieil fur 
appiusMi.iirh 1 .lift 1 -tin a. nit ina njfl u] 
MS.* I«'l|.;ilk-e 

S-.l-.re A. IS H ill UT.OO to Xl.dSJl 
m-.s*rijina u* i|u.illfii <ilnn? jnd ctpcMrt' e 

April* aru'H. ih-.ulg h. » k -m to: linai* 
Llhuiian. it'j. lulUg.. lJurii.ini, 10 
arm ir bi.l*>i. 1 ^>di_ J unc 

G LO II (' EST KUSH [RE 

TLUINIC AL INI OR.SIAJ ION 
•SI RVIl t 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
A new Co. inn Trchnltal Llhmrv Hc-td. 
quarto* ll ut pkachi under Hiib>rrii.Tt.'>n. 
Snluii : A P 111. 

Appliculloni eh.uiM he sulimiiivd to the 
rouim T.ituilial Llhrarlun. Kouh Lilon- 
ft-Wcrililrr Tcibnlcal Calleite, 'Ilia Pink. 
Chelknhain . miliu ui _ deh) _ _______ 

HALIFAX COUNTY 
BOROUGH 

CFXTRAI LENIHNti LIDIIMHAN 
APPLICATIONS Ute InvlteJ nam 
Chnrteied Llhi.iiUm for the pun al 
Centiai Lending Lllsin'ian in Halllu* The 
lulu!} Kill *x i>n I ihmiLnN Stale — roirv 
pnli it accordlltg to I|UJ|| tit.il I uni and <v 
nrrienec Thr at<i<olnim>-iii It mli)eci to 
the piuu»iun. ui 1 he Sthenic at CunJitlaa* 
ol -S.rilev al Iha Nuiluaai Joint Caunell 
tor Local Authuilit AJmlniilruitvc. Pro* 
Itnlulljl. "I cchnltal and Ck-llcal Stall. 

Arplitiiiioni. gUIng uppiopiluic dctulH 
Of qu ui. 1h Ilian .md ettKilencc. and In* 
ellnl.ng the unmet nl mo idncci, should 
he nulquhud nor later Ihnli June Alh 10 
the Chin LlhiaiUn, Ceni'il lihraik, 
Uicer Ljik -, Huiiiuv 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAVERING 

LIBRARY UTPAHTMHNT 
APPI.IC'ATIDNS arc In. lie J from ip* 
ptn|.ri .lelj qua 11 tied Ljndiiiiieb tui the 
POST ol SENIOR ASSISTANT tBlnneh 
L lor art 1. 

Salary Scale A I*. 3/4 il.JM in Cl, *75. 
API>Hcalii>n forms and Inn her details 
fiom Rf.iouah llhruiluli. Cent ral Library. 

Komi aid. KMl MK. tetliinnhle ny 7lh 

June_ 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

I N'.S II 1 1 1 1 L rah UN] 11.19 b TATLS 
STUDIES 

APPLICATIONS an: In*. . led for rhe 
POUT uf ASSISTANT UI1R.ARIAN Id 
»Mlii uiib the ranliucmnct and develop* 
mrni al ibe Intiinut-'a Union Cuiitogue 
of Amur lean Stnoies m.iiarljli and aivj- 
Pnted bHHIngrapnlcsl niojccu. TM 
■ ppoinimeni ulll hr for s mo -s cur peilod 
<0 Ihg Hr»i Inuntiic 

Cnndidatei should he giiUiuiei with 
IPiiars quaiincaTluns; same SnowiidK al 
American Studies would be en advantage. 

E ommencinu ular| Cl.UO hi LI 15. plul 
ondon Allowance and frAS.U. canirlbu- 
lloru. 

AppUcarlons In w iking giving full par- 
tlcultm and the mmei and addredn* of 
Iwm referees ihuuld reach th* SeeiccatV. 
In.lllUle uf United SI a It* Siudlei, J| 
Tuvl slock Soiiait*. London. W.C.I, hi 
loan hi noialnlc rmd not bier than Alon- 
da S. 9t h June. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

. (Qawir Street, W.C.I > 
require, an ASSISTANT LIHIIAU1AN. 
Starling laluig wnlUrt H.ldO tu f ’,390 
lluile conlLaue* to EAR50 olm CbQ l.on- ' 
don allowaitce.i. Candidiice ihouicl pci* 

S ai goad honour* degree in llliiary ar 
eanamlc*. Peofenlcunl librarj niutHII- 
eaiLbiH or tqirtvnlcnl library eiperlanee 
an iiirnnutr. 

Apipllcntloni, %Uh nameg or mu 
!*!««■ 10 Ihe Librarian by 2J June, 

Iw. 1 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

PpLYtECnWC DESIGNATE 
APPOINTMENT _ OF POLYTECHNIC 

. LIBRARIAN 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the new 
appointment ol puljtcchnu; Llhmrian. 
Apnllcanu muji he Chariered UhraiUm. 
end nieferably nadliaui. with uUs nnnl. 


OXFORD UNIVEHSH Y 

ORIENTAL INSnTUTP LI Ilk ARY 
API'LIC ATIONs are I.Klted fur a 
p( ST ut ASSISTANT I. IBP. All JAN. Can. 


taiiiuu.ura uuj l* 'mil 
a rnuKlnJiiu ol H.-bif * iu deurre iinndard 
Hie iiitcetifiil can. II Jute will be re*iuiicd 
to worl inulnly in the fled uf J<wl*h 


Sludlf* KnowlrJuu ut an addition.il 
Orh.-nt.il liliuriuge uolilJ bo un ejian- 

L*dd. The Iirirn.linm.ru will he tram lii 
Ocro1«er l*A .-a. or aom at ruvlhle 
i-wte.rll.-r. and tlv tilpenJ will fw .... 
Hi; ICudleJmi Tlr-iile 1 .Seal* ml prtKnl 
undti revleiw n ,rn* tl.fi'u to £/.n;«j neiih 
a bur at Cl. Turn. ;.t curding id ju., quail- 
flfjllom and etpeilriico. 

Anille. liona. tn unking iiu be necom- 
pan ltd ny a. ii.iicmmi of qualllltattunH uiid 
naniui at two teierecil. ihunlj be tent 
ny 13ih June. |«m. tu the Secreiair Tlio 
Oriental Intllliile. Pu«* Lnivr, Utloid. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH 

line oi pdij ling the teatldd reran at 
Sum h ten) 

CITY LlURAlllPS 
BRANCH I.IDKAHIAN /SENIOR 
, ASSISTANT 
llbturlnni < ir.uii— h45n-ci.4SJ 

qunllllmf librarian* should 
Librarian. C eoirul I.lhiarv. 

ssMssa*.. 1 ’ 01 ^ tut 

t. uS June. n | t da h,; ahlJ,ncll,tly Salut - 

LONDON BOROUGH 
OF REDBRIDGE 

LIBRARIES DLPAHTMENT 
n> L ATIOMs are Invllej f.ir Hie 

frVliii. ASSISTANT L III K a I' AN 
A P r > ,£ '|3q ' , of VJL"”' * ,l " » ,F 

Md La^'n 'SWSWiV" ■ ,nn " ni 

* * ,l,< * 'PPlw *ilufl forma 
J5K.I. * he . JlJr - “sh L b. 

Ihiea Si 1 L, ? ,u '»* Ol lie Held Ruud. 

reimnM Hu“.h m .f. p J* , 7 ,l,1,,ns »c.uld be 
rcmjnc d oy iha llih lun g, \*ns m 

BURGH OF HAWICK 
ROXBURGHSHIRE 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

Jl0 ,' n ' ^,r,1 l'«" < har. 
7*1“ 1 loriirlan* lor the uh.i.r l*O.ST 
■Snl.lrl- ulihln rhe llkririnn’, dealt-. 

ad?e^fi‘)S. J,l ™? J '.r/ , '!? R Iul1 Pm IIOll in of 
"S mndlRfJllont. -md t-tperlrntc 
.ft? "“T 1 '* °l »«b rclcise* 

uSSh C^ml^ W,y * '*** 

. Ha wjck, RoibufghMjjlw. 

SOUTHLANDS COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

b5 Wimbledon Purkakle. London! S.W.19 
fi jue' V tbe ,nnM M ES50 to 


1Y WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
ary BOROUGH OF 

U f *r*.n“ „ BHANl-H ARIAN 

ni ]u ,i _ APPI Irj.vnaius .nv In vlicd hum per- 

pnflard f.r "J h - W h i? i 1 "'* Mmed ut k-.nl Puri l 

« ’hr tilth 

-SSS5T- 1 iSWBfTBS 

IS "“W/N^etlih ^: 1 wl " ntl l,n "f 

hT ..!i A-PS- II bW l«* tl.SnL UemuV al 

prevent be «?jiLbjc J ‘ hu,wl, H n "* 

[> a^},1 , w J u B f,hL J r ‘■*10.11* mny be ohi„i nc j i r „ n , 
. 4Uall Iho Rurpuyt, Llhn.ilL.il i,n,l Ciimio., Piib- 
■»* Llbr.tiv and Muhum. Uuiileia.J, 

aeeom* wenon-rnrei -Mare, tu uhnni urplUailruii 
an* Olid »houU bo rein not Inter than 7lh June, 
re win Ltrov. 1 

nv The " — 

A y_ BOROUGH OF WREXHAM 


Typing 


1? 4M.iPn.-M 

etparfence. plug London Wulghtine al MB. 


Kii e ?"t an i «*«<* Tw h" ,™m» Sfe 

Son 'ht' Wjmh lf.nfa ° r p J u «- 

5.W'. ■Q ^ht^th -Juner ^" ft ' lun dnB - 

COUNn* BOROUGH OF 
SOUTH SHIELDS 

PUBLIC UBRARIIS 

, . A p P Lie ATI DN.Sare iu.ltrd from Char 
A nth] nif 1 ** l "*^ n l 00 “Wrtentc and qu« U - 

™ .. s*Sl**: 

c °UNTY, lOirOIJGH of 

SUNDERLAND 

. r , 5.1SNWK>B« iM 


-fMfflSfi 0 "-"** g . lmi f nod addrciui 

eCFS!ES«n^as 

D.i /iPbu. Aellaj Towh Ocr fc 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
TOWER hamlets 

a s iS^ TANTt - R ' f - 

VTI* 5 * ri L/hSr^ 

saea VjRrasf M to <7 xz 

"A* ln , English and 1WO 
stand ird pJUofe '«■*?'•«. «*«nll.0MI 
<* 8?‘P .P* Il \rhii up 1 a no p.». Londoa 
Super iimuaiiftn and Sick Pay Scheme*. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SENIOR 
ASSISI ANT 

nitJI«ya C MH ,0 ^ S /'* . Invlifd from 
CJarlered Llbrorlunt fur the App-4nlmc.il 

si_5hk jmhm. satur sssra 

r£!^Trt. , . .a Cl ^* i51 ’ rUilher partkuluo 
irom ihe tinderilunnl. 

„ . 1 ^ 1 . 1 111,1 * fun Mining Jen ill* nr anc. 

quollllcdllun. „nd rtreriemc and ti,u 

ri> " n 2; 

LONDON & SOUTH 
EASTERN LIBRARY 
REGION 

LIBRARIAN IN C'HAKdF. 
CATAI.OUUES 

C&SFW* ni< ln ’ ,,cj ,,on ' 

Llli'ta AIM ,he ISHI til 

L<San** A Mi '*? 9^POI' L ATA- 
™B5 Heflon tfuimcd by the nmntua. 
TJnMn f" AprlL ■**■ •’■ 'he ■ undi-a 
K™JL n , l ““lo*uc Urganliullnn and the 
South Eaiu-m Bt-glonni L|h fB ,y Avtirnu 
7^.*^' “•“n “Plh'lntid Hill he required to 
lhE 'inlflcBtlun of the i».. unlmi 
Utnluguea. and to udtlac on ihe riiniiL- dt* 
vckipmont or caiaiuiuc rteord* » mnlolt 
the library reaourrci of Souih-Eati kng* 

"f llhra, » met hen Hat Ion 
mriboda Mould be on nJ^miuiiuj. 

c . J 1 ] 1 f ' c 111 r.ith 

Si 1 . 3 ** Stale AT IV ft] tr.t i.. n. so; 
Ineluiiic ol L uni.. -i t> c.-i-nr Alkiantei 

J,, 4 '.‘i 1 * , *■;" unset 

'A*. MW iioiernnicni Supciannuui| u n 

J***- “hre-dav week, nu eeenlng* or h.ilur* 

* ,n| l* «nd applieniion (arm* 
ft* frj* '‘lui-nab’e bv ibe 7th June, 
ut. rMth.1 ^* " h,nlnEd f'°m Ihe Etceu. 
rln. SPVk t* * S.E L.R. am NuiionM 
t-entrel Llhinry, Stare Street. W C.l. 

njalT aunTversIty 

COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY OF SIHRKA LEONE 

nrre t* 1 L 7 C ^TL9.N §. m* invited f or the 
|2? T 01 LIBBARIAN . In the College 
Llbrari. Salary itale : Le’.luD lo LcJ dun 
SueiDlcmcnl *,W IIB llt-rllm I hlus 

SU?»nn C . nl ! . In ,Kn * t IT' to f45[l 

under RriWah r' ,na !. f ° r L ho “, 

S; , ^p—^Ttas 

K> """**■ 

Delnlluj appllenllun* Iri coplrii iiimlnu 
te", .«[*«*» hi .«uh June. iC. ,o 
Inter- Unlvt-riUy Connell, umui T.inen. 
filV" ^atuL Road. London. Wjp ODT, 
froin_uhpm parntular* are «vallahlc 

A nr ASSISTANT I? l E’ ri,rt f f r lbe POST 
Prefci e .it J jl th f r * 1 oetrniori 
I* 11 •* Shea to nppilcnnii 
qilvrt 1 » *)P* flt-ntt ol llhrnry work 

y^-a-*."rj , a 1 n L asE 


Other Vacant 
Appointments 

institute of cancer 

RESEARCH 

tvpiS a 7. t ' ANteR hospital 

PBJft 


A IIF.SPONSIRI.L' 01*F|(T |g cuiit.ici fill 
nil luih Ill-ma. Iiuplluiiiiia. | fth*. 
Pnniliia ,\ho fuoimi't- iipt-wiliun k-t 
Ini. Li.k-ulailna, t'Jldl.ia. enolafiuu mu 
Iiiurkliia. elt W* vfvcLI.Jt In uoTL f..r 
tin- *. I.in .1 Ulan — line I ... tlmlle 

ju iM 1 l,IN ' ,:C J llli 

KX-SKCTU-.l Al(Y iindiTiaket nc.l ..lid 
iiecuruu iiplng u | reawtiahk irrm* — 
LoniBti Mr* Hat <et, vj ll.inii-di-n U.’.r* 
den*. MuihcOWI. Aykthuu. 

P* COXSON, I lleruty und Atadimlc "Itp- 
iQg nnd niiplic.iilng.— 5n l)i«.tc.<ii 

Plato, s W.J. }»4 ,tft b 

PI-AYS, fldtrl*. Ihtict. MSS —McCall ’a 
Hearuuli Ait., Cht-im-loid. ’***’ 

TYPINf: f, Duplk.ii [nu — Mrt. lllr J. Mat 
J. J Ak’ll.il-lru It. lute. 1 t im* mli. 

litvun. Ph-ine 4 1 j?, 

TYPINti .md diiplltallnji u( iht, t. tciiplt 

und «h»n ft . „k., I.i l.iuan„att 

Iri.ntluird. — H.S.V. 51 IIIkIi Mrerl, 
Clii)di>n. iiSn Ilia,. 

I VPINf i. F.DITINIi. THAhhl AIINT1 
(niiitl l-iiiuivun ijnguultt. Iiii.-liiii.nu 
lil eel. .inj l..iltlalil. n.»i|.ii:„dli,y.. m 
dftluu ! aptll sritlfo by g.*iui< ui i..it|. 

Rr.idii.iut.— Mu. qu -j.|Ui| 

Itund. W.J. |»A|<. t’fi. 


For Sale and Wanted 


AUTUOIIAPilS— -lup t^tli r-ucet pi. Id 

r.nl 1,1 . 1 "lid due II nun Ik »l l.im.iut 
„*■** ■«« l’"n film i« 

7 a;, 11 » u “f Aul.. Mi ll. lit ■■ — 
t. ! ^, H annum, j* j ]k | 5j,j 
-Slictl, New York. NY. 

" n 1 u!Imf lh l fV , h T $ Hli Fumlli III Mum- 

nitrimllh hy lutchfll. 1 1 4|>| ■ Him. 

tera ?"?'■ : v m . ' r, ' n, /■■* s =t. 

HI Hlr. Icntial I llVjrr, W .». 

LETTVHh, raflCLiMFKrs .lid Menu- 

Khn‘V» J U 'fcSl* "• JU ^ 11 a.IU ti l a — 

wT VXZJIS. ^ JU «- L ° nijnn - 

'^CATinN WANTED lor art reference l 

Hirl - !| h Thi l - UIUW . *»»!■««■ IMh itn- 
(1? I iL J,7 h Mdlblert. by ttunc tup,. 

,,amci P'tUrrtl t.U 

uj V™. ■'L* “ ,jn j sjjnlm. hook* back 
If' .".dhlun le.vd> child, run la* unc on 
•huuUeri. one In cradle. 1 51 ■ Umn 

S-i. ass?. ?a-* i n a ? ,“' n " 3 

throne" kma HI* ‘Madonna un 

tnroDc leans loitardi mo tainia. mi 

( Ya”tiSS «•»«“* *S.Sm u^milii’ 

oihor h?»! ™ J ,e a* cl6 °* on bank. 
»'"« r hJBI on head tm hour head,: 

S55*, i'«pi 1 m“ 

1“°. ™*n ' Jn?’ Woman Jsf^lfVcaS! 
if® 1 Jlifnilli 'n upper CDinrr ilhi 
thJ« ' r f l ? 6,w 1 8Jln *- aur rounded by 

inS*i7 ,BI, i ,ra,eJ - ■hind to enjn. tu» 

S! J ;r 4 - B ‘' l ^ r T,.si: i ' 1 's 

“emi AJidOrt—onh cfose. TnliUtn- 

■vraws j&a*,® swifr 

" jliJm rD * n , ,Dn * of STUDIO. I4dn- 


R *Tl!!ber M .^' I I :R ,' M,,lrt “B Womno 

a. 


Services 


Appointments Wanted 




Theatres &Exhibitions 

himiAID (2ds Wflsoj m 

■TP«»dfeftrf miatM 


SOTHEBY & CO, 

.1405 Ni ;W BOND STREET. LONDON, WJ. ; 
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f - w HIM OKI \N of ids* .is H’tfie 
»«d to identify the central piob- 
,™of hi* ia*»k at the present time. 

feature would lie -.tros, ? 'I he 
■ '■uiiof history to soci«i!os> 7 The 
r a «niversali>l outlauk Dan- 
£7* ^ iimiialion-* of race, na- 
r- inti locality? .The built-in 
of Ihe scientific 
Sii ? ^ a ?V rate it is unlikely 
« would feel able lo neglect Ihe 
^ “ historicism ** flung lit 
. Prweces,ors ever since il began 
.. JJ n u Pon thinking people in ihe 
r^Mhalf of the nineteenth century 
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nineteenth century 
1 «nmd the new historical con- 
?*“ lurk «<* » related view 
“cs hitherto ‘treated as absolute 
'J.unchanginu, Once nature had 
P° s «» history, it was 
term 0 4 foi ° the subversive notion 
(ui. , , l ° ^nthiopologi^ts. soeiolo- 
U S! cs ,°I religion, nnd students 
thought that human 
feia* • have an historical 

i »»: lpB '* ft nd that men migh* 
be bound for 
njj . .. ®y*he moral precepts worked 
gjLj Jheologians and phllo- 
reflecting upon -the citcum- 

Sce ihvi* ,Cir 0%vn ^ and P Jac «. 

‘&|J5 anarchy of values ” Con- 

•ij« .J 'vith horrified fascination 
;Hgs..; r V k51 Pmoie from each other 
'b^L. . 6 ^ 1 ^ . Nietzsche and Dus- 
feriv'ii- :*¥ f,n dls'.sifecle ti'dlaiK 
i^Phble behind the cheer- 


converted to fascism on the grounds 
that one ideology was us good or bad 
as another. The historian, even 
though himself in many cases quite 
innocent of such a philosophy (or 
any other), could not in the circum- 
stanccs escape the suspicion that he 
was up to no good. : 

Histoncism in this sense of the 
term clearly possess** a signification 
quite different from that subse- 


quently given to it by Professor Karl 
Popper, whose well-known refutation 
of what he took to be the characteris- 
tic modern heresy centred upon -Hie 
logical impossibility of predicting 
the future. Popper’s comprehensive 
ignorance of the philosophical tradi- 
tion- he was criticizing enabled lilm 
to fasten upon Hegel the wholly un- 
founded charge of having MT 
ated the disastrous habit of making 


political theory dependent ppon his- - 
torical prediction. The • baseless 
accusatioh . rebounded upon the 
European heirs of positivism when 
their American colleagues began to 
apply mechanistic and deterministic 
notions about “social engineering 
all tpo plainly derived from the un- 
historical approach prevalent tp the 
physical sciences. Uke the "spcial 
statics " of Comte apd Spencer, these 
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conceptual models ignored whatever 
could not be measured or quantified 
— in other words, whatever was 
specifically human, and thus of in- 
terest to historians. The predictable 
result has been well Illustrated re- 
cently by the frand-cum-farcc known 
ns the - “anti-poverty programme 
not to mention the war in Vietnam, 
which was to have been won by drop- 
ping so many tons of bombs a square 
mile, thereby paradoxically stiffening 
the will to resistance in the face of 
such senseless destruction. 

Whatever Hegel’s faults, he never 
made the mistake of supposing that 
the human element could be removed ■ 
from the equation. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, did his philosophy lend support / 
to the notion that history was subject, 
to -Inexorable causal laws. What 
turned “ historicism ” into a problem 
; for later thinkers operating within the 
. mental climate he had helped to 
create was, ralhej, An uncomfortable 
awareness that- no one could any 
lojiger -foresee, where the historical 
process was going to. History thus 
became ji threat to the intellectual and 
moral certainties shared by rational- 
i&ts and romantics alike: the meta- 
physical* dimension preserved In 
Hegel’s idea of GelsiesgeSchlchte had 
to big abandoned. . By the Inter nine- 
teenth century this evacuation erf 
Crist from G esc ft id tie had been com- 
pleted by the positivist school; but, 
the first step Was notoriously taken 
by Ranke, with his hopeless veaYeli 
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mnwn Ml in nan , , | tJ , 

[ Uf ,u,t, "y " |I realb 
. [‘■c ,M| n<l ijui in work on *' I lie f;n.K 

11 J‘ lht linn- Dillliey .mmnj I'JOO |». u l 
wofkcil .uii hjs lypiiloyv i>) woild 
views, iliu p!i.i*.e \va? over .m<| ihe 
is*'. UO ll;i*J been sell led. Hp.toiiu- 
graphy h.ui JiecniTH 1 .i matter for pro- 
fcoiitiiiaU who diulioiKl) ,noitk\l 
v/h.ii wvie known .i* “ value judg- 
ments uiii Mieh licet lie i s m .;iy they 
niiIoi» l ilic;iil\ impoi titl iheir p.iliio- 
fic .iiul religious v.iJues into iheir 
willing ,i. 

Along'idc lliis growing mountain 
of specialization there perdskd die 
ancient search for ;i uni s erial history 
of I lie spirit, bill by now emptied of 
Ihe moral eeiiaimies which inhabited 
the Hegelian system. Dillhey’s s...)u- 
fion of tile problem amounted to an 
admission that reflection could yield 
only partial and contradictory in- 
. aighti into a higher, or deeper, reality 

whose true nature remained hidden. 
Once this had been accepted, the ir- 
rationalists, with Iheir cult of intui- 
tion and empathy, were free to let 
Iheir fancy roam, unhampered by the 
antiquated notion that values must 
be anchored in theoretical compre- 
! hensionof mankinds nature ami his- 1 

tory's logic. One Weltanschauung 1 
being as good as another, the choice 1 
between ihcm reduced itself to arbi- 1 
trarincss even for a professed c 
rationalist tike Weber, who in the end 1 
accepted what he called Ihe '‘plurnl- v 
Ity ol values " in a suitably resigned 
spirit: a 

II is necessary to choose which of these £ 
gods one wishes to serve, but re gar tiles, t* 
of the choice, he will always find him- ? 
self hi conflict with one of the other 
gads of the world. E 

R 

Nietzsche had already chosen the 
Superman, and Spenglcr, the poor 
man's Nietzsche, thereafter effected 
the transition from aesthetics to poll- to 
tics: if everyone was free to choose I 50 
the “ god ” he wished to serve, one ° n 
might as well choose die gad of war. 

, The circle was closed. P° 

Of the books under review, the wb 
two-volume collection of Hork- . no 
faeimer's essays, Kritische Theorie, Is 
the one most profoundly marked . 
by this particular problem. This Es {?* 
hardly surprising when one considers !| 01 
that the aulhor was born in 1895 , 
made his philosophical debut in 1925 , 11 
with a doctoral dissertation oil Kant's 
aesthetics, became director of the na 
Frankflirt Institut Cilr Sozialfor- Me 
sehung in 1930 , and after 1933 trails- elei 
f erred the Institute successively to 'hoi 
Oetteva, Paris, New York and Los n,e - 
Angeles, before returning to Frank- S ®P* 
furt in 1950 to become once tnore fr" 
head of the reconstructed Institute J!?n 
and,- more briefly, Rector of the JJJf 
Goethe- Lin iversillit. His publications peril 
during this period included socio- 
logical investigations composed or I* 1 f 
edited in collaboration with Ameri- alflr 
can colleagues of very different ess a 
background, as well as a philosophi- s 'k ' 
cal study, Dfalektilc der Aitfkltirung P 5 Pc 
< 19471 , written jointly with his long- Hor 
standing friend and colleague Theo- mov 
dor Adorno. This work already mitn 
struck a note of disillusionment in- up I 
Jfy. the rise and fall of the nau« 
Tnird Reich with its attendant hor- char 
iors— all unforeseeable in 1932 when alur 
Hi»rjd|clmer published the .first lokl 
or bis collected essays in the for i 
Zettschrlft fiir S&zlalforschiutg. The colic 
concluding piece in Kritische kind 
194i * deaIs criti- thus 
rally with the new phenomenon of tic t 
culture for the masses ", and in mad 
other ways anticipates the author’s bv e 
subsequent conversion to a decidedly drcsi 
pessinusttc view of present-day words 
•oviciy. what i 

The 1947 work still maintained an styled 
uneasy balance between the militant does 
rationalism of the earlier essays and a in K 

• EX" “I *J® a | l2llt i<*n that the heritage lastir 

of the Enlightenment was ambiguous also 

• rl J? Sfe Dial *m der his s 

Ai/fWr/tfig By I 967 n collection Of posit 

• studies published under the title Zur . there 
Kntik der instrumemellen Vernunft com* 

rang the changes on a theme already time 

u 11 * 1 frdnt '.Professor .Herbert were 
.Marcuses writings: modern in- able 

• dustoal society ■ has found its pious 
; intellectual complement in , an of sc 

instrumental ■' employment of rea- Fo 
son which lacks the critical dimen- durin 
iron because It has been emptied of How 
; philosophy in the traditional sense of Zeltsc 
' “‘I The. mtmdiitrion - to Kritf. It pla 
sche Theorie mhkes the additional ' then 

?!! Muttm-ilie esoteric out in 
faith of, the Institute and its colla- Schm 
borators during the 1 93 fls-ibas epilog 
become Inadequate . the Industrial nicely 
proletariat baying been, integrated fill atl 
‘he social order In East and ties fo 
T* P r ^ ace fs dated need 

’ ia£E! 1 1' i - , subs W«lt Horkf 

i u^moavah iii r Francc, fs unlikely cernicl 
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J 1, 1 |j! '^ l,, cmorc or 111 od o \ chi i it" 

tu b " lh ^ l . SCs fwa'icmpl fell short 

wahlid, s.itisf.iuiory link kiwcen 
!^ cor - v ;,nJ pruciao. Hut it ,iKo ran 
■’ T 11 , pu,vly inU ' ikvlll:i1 oh.Ucle 

t/ht. «"/ sonic .ilhcr viliiL-lc^'or 
j™. 0"« philosophy -h:id col- 
Mamue lapsed into sociology, [ho qurslion 

wild her class or nice was to be 

:°o„vi^ ' H n ° r \*?ZZ « n;o, oo,,,,,, only k „„ w „ as ^ 

toa.iar. rn.oMon'. dosed Fo,' s ^miJl, who v ?'4« itself to an arbitrary 

i h#-* rd.< e 13 represents the next aeneraiion— ho choice between hvooslaifrcd .mmie 
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Idaiinn revolution is dosed fZ J 25 MrniUl. who ™ itself to an arbitrary 

wtr:.^ b,, j f Tfr of ''h hc<,n ' w “ J« 5 r hyp “' ,,i ” d ascms 

. bureau ' wte of a penetrating In the light of wh«. h,c 


X s .- *. - - rai d 

as the lesser evil, in terms unlike v^o LnT.hi ," 1 “JK* m . uch n «en- " ,a y wm unfair. It is perfectly true 
appeal to the student Left, in West disi S,V n " y i W0 ?J h ? doc,or al rbat 0,1 °«‘™on he displayed a dear 
Germany or elsewhere Max Hnrt- ... 1 r a , °, n ’ ^ Vr founff der Nniur awareness of ihe situation, and indeed 
heimer. in the lion "oP^i ^ ,he *»“«■ V, ^ ^ ! u P*™ the heritage 

Mjirxist-Lcninisf, may today not un- Adorno by J^. C f eri ” :i " 'tdealism againstneo-posi- 

fijirly be said to have bceomc a Social ina the rc-^n ii! , D ! rk 7 ' r ^P rcsenN * ivist ^'cntism and rom.mficorgani- 
Dcmocrat: albeit one who invokes Kn»wKr.T U *i l,lu,Cl * Jns!,,ut fDr c, 'ni alike (see " Der ncucstc AngrifT 
Rosa Luxemburg’s rathenhan KauN tS ^ . auf die Melapliysik That S 

skys critique of Bolshevism Ma,A w - 1s primarily a social . m J . n Iheor y corresponded to Fas- 

Aftcr this brief but inevitable de- thal his "material- SJLi had !>«« Publicly 

tour through the maze of con ft m- lll,lc * n common with the Muasohn'. and Hork- 

porary ideological afliliations cm metaphysical neo-Hegelian- n , I9 A 7 himself the satis- 

oic specify a cpnnexion beiwSn mnnnf ,!,C la , ,Cr En ^ h ‘ 'h« com- f^of citing the Ducc as witness 
Horkhejmer’s philosophy and his PJ°"P |ac . es °f present-day discussion " h ^ e , Io ^ uent to an invisible 
Dohti«? u« _je. ana .. 111 Continental Eurnn** u/«r. J ur y whose members were invSf»i ... 


Kosa Luxemburg's rather than Kaut- T h, u 1 i -' e , lt:la,>,,ysik "*■ That rclali- 

skys critique of Bolshevism Marx was primarily a social . m 1 . n theory corresponded to Fas- 

After this brief but inevitable de- G! 1 thal his "material- S'Ld Viff ha ? bccn pubiic,y 
tour through the maze of contem- 1?^’ b . ad l lc common with the hSiI?f fe„ MusS4,bnK antJ Hork- 
porary ideological afliliations cm f 08 ™' 1 !| c metaphysical neo-Hegelian- Jl^mer In 1937 gave himself the satis- 
one specify a cpnuexiJm beiwS^ SLS. f ,he la,cr En ^: these coni- ffbo n .o f citing the Ducc as witness 
Horkheimer’s philosophy and his nj°p Places ofpresent-day discussion n r h iJ h ° quent a ‘i dress to An invisible 

polite? He naturally affinHs that mufh were not so SJ bos 5 ."^mbers were invited to 

what has vanished since the 1930 s is granted Schm,dt 35 take n for he , potentially disastrous 

not his personal faith in the enduring rested uimn^' 5 as ? e *? ment in turn to ’ m J nf din f 1o ,he lcm Pta*fan 
importance of reason and freedom 5 ^,..T" 5 e crili . cal and oxegetical 32 .. pl, i tao l , & overboard. But 


Bourgeois liberalism in the direc- Ad imn n„a J 1 V". Nnc,nKr : Marcuse, me whiile cnler- 

bon of authentic socialism At the veMhe” - u i T ass ^ aICS - And P j^'. , . for , hc author under- 

*ame time however, his 1968 preface for nlf it iif 1 * !he ? ry ol fhc 'WOs, hls whole position hy present- 

strikes an idiosyncratic note imusuaf he dki ,„ 5' C ° n ' iL ‘ , ‘- us aWar cncss of the render with u ihoroughly lils- 

lo yr.fae least, in a former spokes- SSf.h epa # r ¥ n ^ ir from thc ? a,,d ™ ,!lllv,s l critique of neu- 

man of the Old Left : 18 f^ ci '' cd rru )hs or Soviet seholaslie- Hberuli^m and positivism. The mier- 

Metanhvdcs. « ■ , isni. had not altogether emancipated a "« rfihe Enlightment, he oiwrwd 

element iT eveS 5, !2.n? 1 ’ an ,mplicil L n J f fi oa [, somc “ r lhc fa,la cies inlic- ^“d onginully eonipmled a critique 

tk. , every genuine materialist rent (n the notion of “ Hi-.iWi of feudalism u-k.tr... .... 


ir not — and one 
amusement that 
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mSlIf. For the impassioned com- ft is noteworthy that Schmidt eit« m 

UD h£ «S M !™ sm W 3 *' backed more or less orthodox French com MdS B i! ie .k ra f ,ap,,y ' sics anJ radical 

DniMliM bn !»? S tT 01 * from the the o«ticiuns such ns" Louis ad sKim \hr ,hcir r .°‘ ,,s in t,lc 

t- ch , ecrfuJness normally Althusser and Roger Garaudv aloni miiklle elaf, ,ara e Portions of the 
characteristic of progressive ’’ Uter- Side non-party heretic /ueh as w S S X SbiiL , bavc 3ost lhcir faith 
th ?- reader Lefebvre™g^ If iS- ^ 

Lold, cannot fail to qualify its hones resentatives of a » new Tflchtlekein P ,y ta,tTch el 8 e,,c 


• bu ,^ whnt on earth does this 
sociologism have to do with 

IDniCni FJ-ilimin 1_. 


j , , 7”; ...j-cmwk. vttunoL. db r, — auu csenaioiogists on 

f- 0 ^' sufferings endured ^ c ,°^ er - It is likewise significant 
drc« 3 " ie c* enCr i. h0ns obtain “o re- J bat ’ ?° r ait His reservations in detail 
dress. Since the author of these be ! td *. sp bscnbes to the nroeram- 
words was in 1 933 fullv. cammirioH ♦« malic aim formulated hu — 


significant th " J? h u *“ “ t f di6us ■<> pursue this 
s in detail, Jn flr C lbe *wo stout volumes 
. program- «« iys . 


fllrl <-'oimn i i nient a nil ■, ( 

1 an gamble on the ' un.„ J 
1 1 'c in ihe l ].$ « u r V ll .™ | oii..uj 

“■“I 

frail'll i to a reaftirS Uli|,n! J 
'mil Hoik heimer in the m ?' i 
I to ihed as bourgeois 

«,» k '" i" "lbborata fc: 

I vie even toyed with tnm I,- 

■hi- whose NictMchegn oiii* 

.* of f‘*r all t 0 see— “naT h l 
nal M.whos und AufkteruSg^ 0 * 1 
on- What really matters, Sf' .., 
je.-d not 'he spiritual biography uf|£ 
ism heimer, Adorno, MarS ^ 
nd, o' her member of the circle ^ 
osc filled with thc ZelnS 
ues \ wdfmhnng. but the major s 
hat lull which they somehow £j 
m -'olve in the 1930 s and I 94 k. fi 
n Hegelian training had hj 

f v ‘ !. ,V ^giiuKt ihe positivist nj 
In- value judgments" have bo J 
ol- wiihin the serious business ofuj 
on mg the “real" world. 
be clearly enough that the few 
?m dichotomy was part of the s™ 
of sickness which had provoked jL 
ry roma n tic a Uempt to revive traLi 
its metaphysics— not t 0 ment Kn, 
pohncul frenzy culminating ja 
id Third Reich. Even if in rhose d 
h- 'hey were understandably i t 
ks vague about the precise. coasa 
[ic between the anthropology of | 
ar young Marx and (he elhico-po&i 
:c j assumptions built Into the stmaa 
je of Capital they had at any a 
; j_ grasped the central importance of I 
i- theory-practice problem. Thais 
Iff perceive the true nature of the m 
j. m the act of changing it— this un 
s- least could be inferred from % 
iy 1 845 Feuerbach Theses alone, Hts 
c- 'he philosophical dimension j 
i- Mnrxs thought did aot haul 
is He sacrificed in the name of sm 
e i ism. As Mr. Alasdair Maclnijt 
0 has recently put It. in thc revised m 
, s tion of his Marxism and Chriakm 

n the nature of the world is such that! 
it discovering the order of thin® I m 
. discover my own nature and those k? 
_ which beings like myself must pwra 
if sve are not to ba frustrated in terta 
predictable ways. Knowledge ^ 

- nature nnd society Is thui Ihe ptwifR 

- lielei m in;> nt of action. | 

This having been the unspoken erd 
of the I -rank furt school, one mi; 

| legitimately ask why It was nns 
cleuily .spell out. Perhaps l rf 
dual commitment to the “ dialectic! 
materialism ” of Engels sn^ I 
successors, including Lukta u 
Lenin, made it appear hazardous: 
anchor “.scientific socialism "in B 
Feuerbach in n anthropology 1 « “ 
Paris Manuscripts. But, inio»fj 
authentic theoretical Issues coimW 
play, it is fairly obvious now® 
the school had come up ag*W* 
unresolved dilemma close w » 
heart of the Hegelian iohenh* 
Both Hegel and Marx had exempt 
their pronouncements on Ihehuifc- 
condition from the relativism poW 
tially inherent in their approtfM^ 
the grounds that a philosophy 
scious of its own historical 
thereby placed in a privileged po* 
fion. , „ 

Such a claim Is implied m ofi? 
and explicit in Marx, who P» , 
ready perceived the threaWg 
crision of 11 hisloricisui > 
confident that he .. 

answer to it: the theorist j 
mils himself to the arduous Uf" 
"changing” a world 'riiiv’b < 
verkehrie Welt, a world stanJJJ 
Its head, Is able to uniwntfWJJ 
values of Ihe oppressed 5«»;' 
cause that class endures in * 
treme form the alienation / 

nncpfl hv hkfnrv UDOfl IM 


... wavs of producing the h 

• jtr and technocratic MK-ielj i 

twentieth ecnlmi e 
'. J ' , CC (I1 to have the con- c 

dilemma, and MarxiMU i 
h has no aiiMvei 1‘* a 

! n!,. Horkheiiner’s disillusu*ncd P 
liberalism. Adorno s rev. va t 

mriuphysK-. r... ,1 a 

„. n iiis Negative Ihtileklik ol t- 
■atiiul Marcuse’s altempi to com v 
,h c politics or anarchism with i 

• rhiM’hv of the early German c 
i niii< ^ c urious hybrid, more » 
;lble for i's personal ; 
: . , ( v than foi i's illiimmation ol i 

proHctns of conlcmpoiarv j 

u tB. 

IU currently tlislingiiishcs the 
•‘rtik ot the democratic l eh m 
Germany fioin Marcuse's gran J 
^ maj he inferred from ihe ' 
■'(ClidD of essays puhfished last 
y {on the occasion of Ihe philo- 
scvenlidh birthday) imdei ' 

Antvariea an I Her ben 
time. Edited and inlrodia-ed by 
ilmi Jllrgen Habcrnias. himsell 
iWingui'heil sociologist as well as 
i jiinjer in the Hegelian- Marxian 
iwn, this little volume brings 
\jbts a number of excgctieal and 
.'■vjI « udies which add up to a 
*-L:e but devastating critique of 
Usmiv’s oniulogienl credo - iillim - 
;J> derived from Heidegger, whose 
’jil be was befoi c turning to Hegel 
sd Mane l ew people seem In he 
■Wfth:i! Marcuse's iiist major pub 
in, lleiyls Oiimlogit' and die 
W/fttHij* cinei t hcorie dm lit’- 
ihSkhkeit ( 1 ** 32 ). was an attempt 
interpret the Hegelian legacy in 
derived f i on i Heidcggci\ "e\- 
siiial analysis " : a fairly technical 
L%l which is confined to those 
&tomaqcr German pliilosophic.d 
'^(ibtion, not lo mention the l:ni- 
|jp. This is decidedly a pity, since 
f) attempt lo discuss Marcuse's 
mi utterances in absli action from 
philosopluciif roots in the l : rei- 
Vuj of the 1 920 s misses an impoii- 
mdinirnsion of his thought. Who- 
doubts lliis is invited to consult 
■Wttd Schmidts cunlrihuiion : imi 
hwnliun the editorial preface 
M performs the rental kahle feat 

• doing justice to Maictisc's 
*kt»ul tour de force in the I'MIK 
"fe unprecedented fusion of phe- 
raitnology with Maixism while 
fcniitenoi a stone intact of the poli- 
AWMpfeiical lower of llabcl lie 
™ busy electing during the 
Meade. Ilaheimas is clearly veiy 
«d of Marcuse, whose old-world 
pin .Is Indeed dilliculi to resist. 
IJWly clearly he iN not eiumoiiied 
^ most recent writings, or of their 
21 on 3 section of the New Left 
. «ii combines pulilical .shock l.ic- 
**iih veneiahon foi Rosa l.n.\- 

One can see why the more 
Wnnaire student spokesmen fear 
“sent Habermas, just as they 
J* those. Czechoslovak woikcrs 
•yintellectinils who actually Iwlievc 
“•Weracy, and in some cases have 
lives for it. When one has 
je»rs establishing w Manich- 
^ l| BisjiiK lion between. ■' the social- 
revoi^tion " (good) and ’’social- 
reformism ” (had), it is 
hi he confionleil with a 
J^al.thai cannot be subsumed 
“wthew simplistic culeuories. It is 

'*Cn rtirt m ■ . . • ■ . - 


. ' — T. . . i " cansm it mV 7 i * " vuuiiexion netween _ — *ne morn sL whna- 
fn ?i a i u‘ S ear i ier immersion ^P 0 .! , tbeory and . political practice. ? r °™ a £ ve y a,ucs a« plainly derived 

L£* t , and Scb SPe»»hauer had left P ract »« is itself theoretical ;S m . 1 I S ant a " d his successors is 

a 3 j* tin ^ traces. This severe training inasmuch as it Is necessarily guided Ju, ck ^ *° the historfeist who un- 
nl^o showed un tn’ ' : hy analysis of the actimi ciiun'it— wittinslv relnrivimo o. 


*jn*0rc irritating to he told that in 
.prison with the .students »f 
one does not cut a u-ry heioii 


posinvwt and vtfalist currents. Clearly rejection of the status , p P° ne , fl,s - Challenocd bv a cr r 

‘ T 58 * m S * dy hntgge in having 1 fhe .anarchLst manner-goes fP P r «iura his philosophical crSn 

tW C i° ,n £ llec *»*l maturity at f. ^ ^ say,n B Hctb for the authors Ua ?*, Horkheimer repHe, ^ 
tune whqn rationalism and humanism , f „ the . cn j ical th «ory “ and for their po,lticaj philosophy P ^ 
were already under attack, bm still Iattcr ' day descendants. ]ono a A / y 

.Philosophical chara- the . n . is that differentiates !*ie of into, the 


during the U ou ^; S 1930 s MarxVPari, M a „„ 


thjn. a by ra^eSS! 

out in the end to be untenable. Alfred ad P. quate to the task he had C ^- ? e ? ry Was unable fo make tlw. 

iSr!?^i- S / riendly hid not Uncritical ' 5 fi| l 5 f m S M! , ?- at of ( fansfomiinfi ? lha f lhe author of Cupttal wit 
epilog uel lo. Kritische ' T heorle « Philosophical ‘ interpretation ’’ into a Humanist who$e scientific studiU 

nicely balanced between flic respect- iJ F® vo ^ utu,n »ry practice ". With the ^ 0 . ncret ' zcd a p eminently phiJosonhi 
ful attention due to -a -rifi:. Wisdom acautred Kv na i.A.i -' n . «1 anthroDolocv rj„ .P hl 


w rr i ^ 


posed by history upon the ^ 
mankind. Hlstoricism « 3 P ^ 
only for those who are Hliw ^ 
logic of thc total process.- 
same reason, the ‘fact-value d , 
my is troublesome only *^ r , n(J i| 
vate individual who 
“ given " world and 
whether he ought to do *0™^ 
about it; whereas if ^ 
himself with the cffort lo j y 
world on its feet ”, the j^g j 
necessary business of 0 

alysis need not be ar, l" c r - :L 
off from thc world-tran^^^^i 
self-transforming « alm ® the! 
TTiey are aspects pf 
same struggle to turn ^.ij 
sub-human pre-history ^ 
tic history. „ . \ :hlt fj.thM 

Well and good. ^ ul ' \ 

enterprise issu6 jn ‘ ht ^J^risd 
of Si a Uni sib, ‘ orin the 
boredom of the atdmize ^ 
society ”, . with its | 


jj. , ?c remains the recourse to 
JW World toiiiiintidsni ■ with 
,* f &ther ihan China as ihe pre- 

Jftsrnr ^ C ' . p * lK *hc critique of 
society, as set nut. 
'fen ivu 1 • • ‘ n .Oue-Dinwn&ivnul 
Wj ,. . " genuine Marxist socio- 
fewV' tit - Marcuse's “ lechno- 
" may be in- 
^ CUsus Ollp's conlribiitiun 
1^; .u!'. lefl - a af Herbert Mm case, 

. Edition of classical 
Confr ontcd with Mar- 
mudd : a hiude! in- 
f*iv at 5 » ( s ’<*ve for the author's 
."I ’tnQdcm^ r f iJ> fr M m lhc analysis 
f e - thcAriJJ t - J, !f cl L ly - dH'olapcd by 
■Efcp r ' , 'He extreme Right: 
^tild f»k>‘ ^Hnut ScheKky. anil 
Mt co^vS^' r L hc common fact or 
^l^hnh?) ClJOn,lbid modern science 
^ Nalirti v f«dally result in 
*Ht t of a technocratic 

^ o! >n, - ^.'PcUiaies the aliena- 
*! 2',. <J . ,sin J e B r * ,l «' *hc-. sub- 

C, ^H fo.thc attic,; • . 
r'ijtfrji defines ali rhis. 

^ T ied W**, Ps««isW-r-now 

- fe liU . 

-roiifitfp.-*..-*- 99 . Other orsan(7a>ra of 


home in ihi>. Spi.iigkii.ni universe, the 
though need less tosaj they would fed nisi 
even mmc comfortable were the utli- of 
cial language ol scientism (jciinaii bei 

1 utlici than Anglo- American. Al the for 
aitalUieal level Midi closeness to clit 
Marcuse’s despairing critique of con- nol 
tempotary civilization is unmisluk cut 
able. 'I hc com piemen 1 arincss of I h 
theii respective positions is iwofold: "in 

while it coiresp«»nds to the eonven- 
tioiul right -left atiiagouism. it also evi 
eMends lo the dimension of the ^/i 
ancienl quariel between philosophy Ha? 
and .science, foi the conservulivi- 1:1,1 
iiiitlmiitarians are “technicians'' of f-' 11 
theii res|x-elise disciplines, whereas V* 
Ma tense's condemnation of indns- lhl 
li red socicli operates wiilt large. [*:! 
vague :ni(i mule lined concepts 1,11 

iillimnlcb derived from un 01H0- 
Uigieal I radii ion which (lie posi- tin 
livisi*. ol Mu- (id man New Krghl t,-;, 
have abandoned As theorists of 
contemporary society, all concerned j) (l 
have iheir loots in Max Weber's w j 
sociology which treats bureaucratic p tI 
st roc lines as inseparable fiom the yy 
steady growth ol rationalization. m , 
What d 1 Here ill rates Maicusv from the 0 f 
neo-posiiivisis who in Germany al lf j 
any rate include righl-wing aiilhori- w j 
tnnuns. as vvell as liberal empiricists ^ 
of the Anglo-T iciicli variety -is his ^ 
attachment to. existentialist phono- 
nieno logy ! The In ana philnsnpliictis S J 
whose existential dilemmas furnish W| 
the theme ot Marcuse's erilical essay* ^ 
is not the socially -conditioned his- jj 
lorical a gen l «ff M urxism, but l Ik- pre - 
exisi mil 1 subiecl-objwl ol the histori- cc 
cal process: .1 Being whose prob- I(| 
lein.ilu was the principal theme of n) 
what Heideugci in -Vi ‘in mitl / eit 
icrmcd " existential ontology In til 
spile ol Marcuse’s cnilsluill appeals ^ 
hi cm pineal evidence, his analysis of ^ 
the current situation siihurdinated | ); 
lo, aiul g 1 011 11 ded in', an attempt lo lay (| 
bare the nature of man -as -such, as ti sl 
lvmg-in-ihe-worUI whose spiritim! y j 
problems retract themselves m Hie tj 
tensions and conllieis or oidmaiy y| 
empirical liisloiv. m 

In ailopling ttiis position. Mar- 
cuse c«*nlioi»K his critics with a fi 
dilemma ol which they' are well n 
aw me : any attempt to define theii J' 
Maiulpoini in relation to his lamihar i 
Mieses must steer between the uppos- « 
n„> chlls Ol neo-positivist scientism 
l the official ideology ot present -day 
libel alism in the West) and pse.ulu- 11 
Marxist hisioricisin ot the sort msij- 
liili(>nali/ed in lastein l urupe. 
must also avoid the temptation rep- t 
1 ,c sen led by the .,nti-l»ixloric:il slriie- s 
Uirali-m of Althusser and his fnl- 

I loweisin l iaiice, lor whom the pliilo- I 

sophv ol history represents a distiac- u 

I lion from the serious business of 1 
‘ .inalvsing bourgeois political eco- 

• mum'. I liese West Gei man critics, by 
-* contrast, share Marcuses concern 
r with the historical dimension and 
r his important insight into the un- 

» comfortable truth thal the nreyai ing 

« miKlc*. of llunehl ,n ; 

e West alike are dislinguishcd by an 
s almost pathological fear of ally 
■ theorizing which does nol 'imply £' 

- produce the categories of be 
I* established order. Where they dn 
is f c , from him is in questioning the 

attempt 10 ground a theory of history 

d in H philosophical anihropology il- 
ls s clf derived from the existentialism 
b of Kieikegaard and Heidegger, the 
*f perennial theme or which iv mans 
c mortality i biological fad winch 

somehow dispen-es the nnfofo^sl 

„ f,«„i ihe tedious labour of analysing 

j, human history; in the 'ordinary ,o 
, nnn-mct:»physic:d sense. _ _ 

"t Not that Marcuse shares this m- 
’/ difference, but his description of 
l i wh.it happens to men m history.de- 

II pends foi its resonance upon tho 
!*' legitimation of a claim he has in 

common with the o.ilulogiMs of Be- 
n " ing: triuh resides in umvcrs-ls which 
,n denote entities not present in actual 
experience, but rather eonsiitmive of 
J r all experience. Even if this » s V“ n,cd * 
r * docs it follow that a theory of Jmloi y 
*1‘ can be ;gt minded in thc perception ot 
t s large general troths 'about nian-a&- 
such ' The most unchaMcngctible of 
H>' ,h c ^. verities -c.g-, the statement that 
wo IOC all going to die.. it some tini* 
u —are notoriously: a bo the emptiest. 
0r What b descriptive of even Ini tig m 
V c general curtnot accounl fm anything 
‘ n in pjiiicukn 1 . . 

tK Ihe middle way between einpin- 
•?' oism and ontology is si dialectic ot 
lb : theory and practice which measures 

nd social a.iuality a^^ hirionea ri- 
sibility: Thix’ K thc xlandpomt of 

lis. Miircore’-; social int cutics who ix sb '‘ 1 -® 

aw jjjs practical tome iris, but not hi 
iie philosophy (to liothin^of • h»s * 


the dcfc.iti-t ussciliiiii thal inodcrn *~ 
man has been degraded to the .slain-, 
ol a " onc-diiiiensiiKial" pseudo- 
being etlcclivcly manipulated by 
forces beyond his conlud: a “ power 
elite '' in charge of a reified tech- 
nology whose immanent logic imdei- 
cuts the 1 rad it ion al Marxist analysis. 

Thai Marcuse's grew rifintn is not just „ 
aimed at capitalism, but :«l industiial J 
.society ax such, should base been 
evident since thc publication of One- V 
Dimensional Man in 1 %-L But it ^ 
has taken the student revolt, and the C| 
current revival ut anarchism in gen- # 
ci al. to make 11 plain that wltal we 
have here is no longer a .socialist 1 
ihcorv at all. blit an ideology of pure 
rebellion against technological ration- 5 

ality in evciv shape or form. 

Thc aiiMiorilalivc ic-staltfincnl of ( 

the classical socialist position, in coil- 
linst to Marcuse's anarchic utopian- ^ 

ism. is to be found in the work of f 

i’lolcssm Jlirgen Habermas, starling n 

with his iinpurtant essay cuHcelimi 0 

published in i*W »3 under thc title l 

Throne an t l Trash, and concretized ( 

more recently in his critical analysis j 

of posl-Kuntiuii philosophy, Erkeimb 
n is and Interessc. Taken together 
with his earlier historical study of 
the genesis and structure of bour- 
geois society. Stnihiarwandel der j 

OUentlichkeii. . these writings repre- 
sent the most impressive body of 1 
work in philosophy and sociology to j 
have come out of Central Europe 
during the l% 0 s. They also provide 
a reference point against which the j 
continuing relevance of the braiik- 
f nr t School can be measured. Haber- 
mas at thc age of forty himself 
professor of philosophy and socio- 
lngy iii Frank furl- -is in some sense ] 
the Iicii of this particular tradition. * 
At Ihe Mime lime it is plain that he 
has- by now both assimilated Mid 
uanscended the herilafic of the »n- 
stitul fiii Sozialforschung and its sur- 
viving members. The outcome of Hire 
theoretical and practical endeavour is 
an intellectual synthesis which con- 
serves thc original purpose or the. 

• critical theory';, while freeing It 
from thc dead- weight of the German 
metaphysical tradition-' ami all l hre. 
niirabilc dicta, without j"K 

positivist scientism, whether linguist c 
or structuralist. In facl nuiclt of his 
work in philosophy hasbeemdevoled 
to a systematic demolition of the in- 
flated claims made by. or on behalf 
of. ilic empiricist school. 

It is not altogether easy to as«ss 

the work «r a scholar whose profes- 
sional competence extends from the 
logic of science to the sociology ^ 
knowledge, by way of Marx, luflu 
■ and the more iccondite sources of the 
‘ Furopeiiii metaphysical tiadmon. 

. There is no lack of competent spcua- 
f lists in liny of ihcsc disciplines. 

, Equally therUrcslill afew' generaj 
I lists ” about- Marcuse is the best 

- known, but there are others— who 

1 take the entire domain of contempor-.. 

. arv philosophy and sociology f° 

J thei r pro vi nee : only lo be ( out 
y . by the specialists whenever AeV ven- 

- lure beyond the imrruwTange of their 
c real cxpcilise. The bafllmg thing 

- about Habermas is that, al an age 
e when most of his colleagues ha\e 
y painfully c^aWKhed. - 

1. 0 v e r one corner of the -IteW, 11c 
11 has made himself master of 
c the whole, in depth and hreadih alike. 

■ s There is no corner-cutting, no facie 

h evasion of *> r *P arious 

ft enunciation of. conclusmns nnsup-. 
ig ported bv research : whether he 1. jrc 
,r fuling Popper, dissecting the p jagma- 
lisn, of fharles Peirce, delving into 
thc medieval antecedents of ScheU- 
r inn’-s metaphysics, or bringing Marx- 
! isf sociology up fo date, there . 

, 0 always the is, rile uncanny mastery of 
n the sources, welded, to an enviable 
” talent for clarifying >|; lr,ca ^Xr n ' 

h puzzles. He seems lo have been born 

t wilh a faculty for digesting iheluugh- 
*1 cst kind of material and then 

2 refashioning it into orsJcrly who toj. 

' Hegel, whiun 11 c resembles M least in 

,£ his appetite for eneyolopedic knovv- 
. l ledae. possessed this capacity m the 
nf highest degree, but he. was cuised with 
°J a!^ abominable style and a perverse 
S fondness for: oWnlJi ■ 'Vhoreas 

Habermas wntes as coal'll anq i«F 
irt cisely. as an>.cmpiri«sl. Jf hre work 
n .*due» nothing cUe.lil AouU d, ^| 

8 the notion that Cicrfoan philosophers 
ri . invariably gain. an undeserved repu- 
, r tation for profundity because no one 
“ can make .out «h:U they arc saying, 
flH . -ihe 1963 essay collection intone 
of nnd Praxis, itself; the sequel' to a 
°e brief historical study, of the -genesis 

bis of modern society Marls with a 

re- reconsideration of tf 14 natural law 
»ti- tradition since Aquinas, .and cn^JJ 
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THE EDUCATION INDUSTRY 

W. Kenneth Riclimond 

Arc we getting value for money ? Wliai makes a gnod (caclicr? What sort of 
cduiution tlowc want, anyway ? W. Kcimclli KichiiumU insists dial we took 
as imiL'h at the quality us die quantity of contemporary education and shows 
conclusively dial ‘Metre means different'. 4 - i 9 


GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 

A Comparative Study Edited by John Higginbotham 

His inries uf Greek literature and Latin literature are legion, hut they rarely 
answer the needs of present-day study und teaching. The separate trammel it 
of Lhe two ancient lire ralu res now seems artificial, so* this book uses the 
comparative method to demonstrate wlwt thc Latin genres owe to their 
Greek forebears. 

1 iu rdbuck 50s University f ’uperbud. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOPHOCLES 

Second Edition T. B. I» Webster 

Prufcssnr Webster lias written widely on the Greek then l re. This book, 
published in 19.16 by the Oxford University Press, was the first uf mutiy 
studies, and it has been out of print for many years. For ibis edition lie has 
made additions and corrections to bring it fully up to date. 3 2 » 


ENVIRONMENT AND LAND USE 
IN AFRICA Edited by 

M. F. Thomas and G. W. Whittington 

There is an increasingly urgent need in Africa 
today for systematic regional development of 
laud resources. Thc problem 9 facing both the 
geographer aiul the agricultural planner are 
formidable. In this important symposium the 
contributors examine the natural and social 
environments of selected African areas and 
study in detail some particular problems and 
their solutions. 


Mel linen's Old linglish Library 

THE WANDERER 

Edited byT. P. Dunning 
and A. J. Bliss 

This elegiac poem is one of die finest nnd must- 
studied of all Old English verse. It is here 
published hum outs landing edition with derailed 
introduction, notes and glossary. lis 


New Arden Shakespeare University Paperbacks 

KING HENRY VI 

Edited fay A. S. Cairncross 

Parts I, II and III 

THE POEMS 

Edited by F. T. Prince 

Already. Available ' 

THE COMPASS 
OF IRONY 

D. C.Muecke i 

Tbisis-thcfirstctwnprelienslveand detailed Biudjr 

in English of the nature ,of irony. Thc author's 
purpose is first, to offer a general account of the 
formal qualities of irony and a classification of the 
more familiar kinds, and second, to review its 
more recent forms, functions, tppics and cultural 
significance. Both parts, aire supported by 
examples drawn front a wide range of authors, 
with Special reference to Musil, Didetot, 
Sctilcgcl and Thomas Maun. . 

The final chapter is devoted to a discussion pf the 
ironist’s detachment and 1 superiority 'and to tlie 
' questions these raise about .the morality of irony. 

3 line drawings - 45s 

Illustration from The' New World hy Saul. 
Steinberg. 
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.(iisiocl .ir ncoM.ir \i-,is like linisl -.ophy a* the illusory Aclf-gralilical ion 
iJInchtin the ,me hand, c-unsk-iviilivo ni I he reflecting subject. I he two- 
like Karl Limit h mi l he other. Ill fold ntovcnieni of modern lh*>ughi 
between, Habermas subjects (lie ihus appears as a dialectical inter- 
Hegcl inn -Marxian heritage in ihc connexion between rival at tempts to 
kind of miiiiyiiciif irealntenl which iransccnd the hurizun of classical 
admittedly omnis more easily 1o rationalist philosophy. Once the 
German writers liiuii In outsiders peculiar logic of this process has 
un hi nil liar with llic* liner shades of been grasped, one can see why the 
thu particular topic. Lven so. it critical dissection of Peirce’s pragma- 
iiccded a quite abnormal capacity lor iism -a brain-cracking affair which 
oinlecljL’a) logic to historical should satisfy the most rigorous of 
sight Id bring OlH the crucial mnreninnrtiri/ liiiM.-imv -is insin.vtl- 


sophy as ihc illusory .sJf-gratilicalioii like l.dwiih who arc innocent of inherited h v ih„ * ff nllin 4A n/Y 

ni Ihc reflecting subject. 1 he two- Heidegger's- extravagances (not to ages. Ho weverThi f^ 11 Mi S V H I dl ILC 

lold ntovcnieni of modern thought mention his political attitudes after frfics onlv ih/f li IJIlv'vl'LJ V I4-1UW-11VV 

thus appears as a dialectical inter- 1933). but share his longing for a to the imnorhiw f ' or| po.V! V 


m me ininor(Hn.v> ..r “’PM# 

return to a pre-Knnlian ontology of author is nn — ~ 

the Aristotelian type. Such an alii- original thinker^* hl , s ! orian bw ? LH?ro MORAVIA t 

hide implies the belief that modern- equipped with fh-I" m ft *id 1 0b ff uim, lOUnn 

i-Mitr-in the narrow sense of post- faeullv ‘IS hid by Angus Davidson. 1 90pp. 


of its si/c or shape, one could never humble and liumiliakd voices that 
lind one’s way aromid his Hals. In describe l heir doings, aie not con- 
Itis recent novels, which have been vinci ng as social beings. 


i.Miir-m the narrow sense of post- faculty which wnVix ^ 3()s 

I reach Revolution development, or man sdioh.ro,; !^ . hc pridc d c3 fcler nnd Warbu L- - ■■ 
! n wider sense of posl -medieval- ils pcc-«.liarc»I^ wii S /?^l 


insight (<> bring out the crucial 
link between ” critique " and “ crisis " 
in the way Habermas docs in 


i ism --a bruin -crack mg affair which ism -represents ihc secularization of live uses bv !h hen P ul 
should satisfy the most rigorous of a religious heritage (Hellenic or easer and .-h-,S ran, ri sliLe H6 
contemporary logicians- -is immedi- Christian, ucordinu to taste). »J w-iv of -I , llk * to 

atcly followed by a destructive analy- In Theory ittul /Vu.ri.v Haber - ■’ - - ‘ Bcll,led revenM... 


what is perhaps the most7ll.ini nati, g 7 ° f f j )il 1 lh l ey ’ s ^nencuiics. in turn devoted a Lew passing rellections to 
ireafnicm the suhjcj! has v" iTe^vcd '' ™ J 1 * .Informal ion of Geschuhtslhea- 

fmm a philosopher. sl . 01 . kinguagc and Us function logie into Cfxi/iii /ii.\p/iilii.\t>i>hic, al- 


Irom a philosopher. 

No one who has digested the rele- 
vant chapter is likely to suppose that 
ihc only alternative to the positivist 
misinterpretation ,.f Marxism-- 
shared by revisionists like Kolakow- 
ski, whom Habermas demolishes in a 
few pages-,- j, the existentialist anthro- 
pology of radical theologians enam- 
oured of the Paris Manuscripts. It 
look uncommon pcnei ration to redis- 
cover the precise significance which 


within the self-intcrprclaiioit of 
(Jeixte* wisseiiM haft. 

The fascination of Erkennmis in id 
fnterewe lies in (he way Habermas 
brings out the intrinsic logic of this 
progressive dissolution of the ration- 
alist heritage through the dialectical 
interplay of standpoints (positivism, 
pragmatism, historicism) rooted in 
assumptions originally shared by 
scientists and historians alike. The 
conclusion- namely that a radical 


<*'«•'« .hi •riS.TO. 

upon their own country anthiii 
«!«, the half-buried [«£?!? 
IV.liBh.cn,,, „„ 


of Moravia as a realist dies 
-j -perhaps merely because bis 
' novel is about a prosti- 
■i Or perhaps foi the dee|iei 
not that he is, as Horn aid Wall 
ijfol him in Ins autobiography, 
-.^ern western man at his most 
i.-.oped sluge: restless, involved in 


preoccupied with form, with ideas, 
with pal tc nir> of behaviuur ralhci 
than with the facts of what people 
do. lie has admitted this anti-realism 
of his: a hold tiling for a man whose 


They are pegs on which V hang 
his experiments, artistic oi philo- 
sophical. and each siurv illtisi i :itc- 
a point, large or small, sometimes 
made plain in a preamble by the nur- 


repuliilioii is based on a totally oppo- ralor. (" L vci y thing that grows has 
site image. "A ic lent less realist in for some lime inlet cslcd me", one 
his on Haltering rcpicscntalion of of the st«iries begins, followed h\ 


human nature is a typical dicliim- 
ai\ description of him. " But his 
objectivity is impaired”, this purlieu- 


neatly two pages of speculation 
before the action, set in a family of 
acnied adolescents, begins.) Long ago. 


. — . in .in ini- 

I nished anthropology modelled on 


MW conjured a palpable, rocogniz- 
1 the wcl ‘iMfkJ. His characters have 
«d) u ..,}i been symbols and ahstrac- 
UftHi Mather than solid individual 
trgha ?.f!e one might meet. his 
inlvtritn Vug, memorable for their thea- 
iivttiji mi. outsize quality father 
profoeai l j the exactness and reliability of 


in the lirst person ; the narrator 
varies, but is generally poor, lonely, 
meek, bullied: often henpecked, 

sometimes almost entirely without 
personality or identity. Except when 
he deal* With the bourgeoisie he 
know s or once knew -so well. Mor- 
avia is unable to conjure up a class, j 
social atmosphere: in these stories 
his philosophic tramp, his mild cuck- 
olded lui> band-., his Inducts, clerks, 
ntlice bovs and pour students, all I he 


Hie label " realistic ” was still hung 
on him); and it has always been an 
uneasy alliance between his precise, 
demanding mind, well-honed on 
many literatures, and the ill-organ- 
ized. half literate mouthpieces he 
often chooses. Angus Davidson's 
Uansliition here reflects something of 
this uneasiness: as English it reads 

a little stiffly, but that is scarcely his 
fault --the stiffness is in the method, 
in (he discrepancy between Moravia's 
ideas and means of expression, in 
the impossibility of reconciling for 
nial theories uf the most elaborate 
soil with practitioners as rude and 
tone cannot help feeling) as little 
understood bv their creator. 


, — . • u-'isu uv i m: co i- i , ; me uuisiuer. It , 4 -4 I 

lapse or its unspoken metaphysical nulosophy ,< .conserved uiihin science wccepl the fact-value dichotomy It may be as vvelho add that, fMjll r\ OnH r*l Q \\f 

assuniphons. The reader who has assi- ^ c !!f ^ v j e!y * |, W» i ls an ‘ ,ll 1 im:i 1 l 1 e f ‘ 1 ,r lh « wfloel- his fiindamcntul rationalism, fflumtt-ll l)U III dllvl vlCl W 


fenders— including Saitrc— and the scientific analysis, 
surviving adherents of Soviet ortho- So much for th. 

of : "’■ il s c ™;r ■ 

Erlemuui* «««/ liuemut is a differ- history ndX 
ent kettle of fish, if that is not an Now Snfv 
unduly colloquial way of eliaraetcriz, sc | f open m cril 
mg a rigorously professional analysis that il lranslales 
of positivism, pragmatism, and their the ^fan,^ «£,£, 
Kunlian antecedents. It may be cun- ism. But ih™ it ?! 


veu icnt to quote ihc opening passage 
uf Ihe preface: 


so much for Ihe s.ruc.urulisu, wi,h I, r c fTr s , , 
lhc,r ncii-pos 1 1 , v,sf yearning for a n ILrn nredic 11 
science of soc.cly emancipated from 
hislory and philosophy alike. Iheoloahn, 

Now plainly tills orientation is il- ihclic lo i Ihe, 
i ?? ,h » V*™" Jn«n«“o cum 

|S ''"ness or thi, a 

ism. But then it so happens that Marx ' * hC | 

caine out of this particular Imdiiiom nen.to whi/' 


on the mein physical tradition which urn] monopoly he has for ever dev IwGbso : To the Slnughh'rhouxc. 
unties intellectual history with a l roved. Die LegitimiM derNtirjin Translated by Norman tilnss. 
critical dissection of ihe concept of not' a book for the beginner, or fa J15 PP- p eter Owen. 35s. 

secularization ”: a concept that has anyone who does not already pos» ■ — 

sei'yed two general inns of writers in all adcquale grasp of classical, iw£ ft* Tint World War lus come to 
mcir efforts to make sense of the eval and modern philosophy. Bulb; toe. The tiisi batch of men 


lie will be able to redeem hinreclf; the average coininiiter a flock of 
on the one hand the horror of a sheep is no more than another 
corpse’s jsuze created by a lump ol piece of rustic irrelevance. Nor is 
brain in an empty eye socket, and there now anything veiy slaitling 


on the other the breathing of a ram about Cliono s vision of sultering and ■ ]-) 0 spital ond set np 


now-bom child 


of the war that brought il on. Never- 


Melvyn Bragg 

Awarded the John Llewelyn Rhys 
Memorial Prize for 1968 for his novel 

Without a City Wall 

*’It is ff ratify inf,' to bo abk* to record that n younff 
Knfflishnmn writing in bis native tongue in the second 
hull' of the twentieth century has written n novel, east in 
a conventional form, that is ns near to being a work of 
nrtasmaUes no difference” — Wilfred De’Atii, The Times 
"The descriptive writing is irmgnificmit and in dialogue 
Mr Bragff seems able to tackle anything . . . The best third 
novel since Sons & Loiter#"- -R. G. G. Price, Punch 35s 

FICTION: 

Alberto Moravia 
Command & I Will 
Obey You 

"Moravia is one of the greatest living writers, and this 
volume is a harsh, pungent, delicious pleasure" — 

James Price, New Statesman. Translated 
by Angus Davidson 

Marjorie Kellogg 

MMeThatYbu 

LoveMeJunieMoon 

"A literary tour de force . . . Marjorie Kellogg, with style, 
ease and extreme simplicity, has written a comedy about 
three cripples who decide to leave the sanctuary of the 
hospital ond set np house together" - Jill W el a on, \ ogue 


I 


’I lie " Hack lu Nature " theme advo. ihclc*:^ the skill with which these elc- 


uues not, of course, invalidate the use- cully blacked out- -nowhere meRp: flocks and lake them u> where* 


I .have imderlaken the fihtoilcallv tC) ^ contemporary student of [ , ;!| ! y dcvi ^ d b> explain what their is no more than a n 

nrienletl nlieni|H fu reconstruct l lie nrc- Philosophy, not the least is (lie re c0ldd on *r wc ‘Ti :i railing- satisfaction that ihe 

history of - modem positivism iguulcd C0VCI T ‘ff a dimension lost or ab i.i m l . htf !rilc ^ say. pnimnkd should at 

Si,?, s r l . cma,ic “"“jJ*** fl'c con- d °ned in the heyday of ousitiCisi ■ lheocc,,,ric ' ~ v,cw ° r '»«» -*nd the nalcd their disaslrc 
iiexio'i betw-ecn cosjdtiaa anri intercs ,, scientism. What he proDOse^ l S ,m,VL * rw - vay sphere of Iml 

IDfMcluil !l Ml..,. “ ■ y ^ 13 I 


: ; ; - .j.. j » iinigv. uumiiv. suiniun 

explain whal their «s no more than h minor and jeaj awing, leaving the ihdp-uuls to 
ly sec as a falling- satisfaction that ihe catastrophe tK) ain their own blood pitifulU 
ue that is to say. promoted should at last have tcra- hmbol^ vuclt as this .hound in 
icw or man and Ihc nalcd their disastrous reign n tj Ht Slamhurhouse. ‘.Some me 
vav sphere of historico-theok**? a aed and painfully blatant, lor 


Stumbling 


vciy sphere of liistonco-lfcftwl 

specula Hon had one of the nien from 'the Speculation about the identity of the for'VheY.il company. Hi.s younger 

so linchulIcngeiiNy made iheiro» ,bp re t urns [llII|(C fltl|1l , ht . j| (|h( , r tlf , /u . „j ,/,«* Sierm bi other Carlosilo is overjoyed to see 

. I'-l having his hand delib- Mmin- and The heath Shift is nut him. and is especially proud of tne 

luisrsi.p • ini.ano 4u. through in order to he going to be interrupted by the death shoes Manuelito has brought him 

; 5H. A 'paw is brought oi » | ,aven in Mexico on March 2b from America. They are the tot 

J ‘Win a snare. Unit the animal this year. The quest for Travcn has shoes he hus ever had. and he is 
. V*** in order to escape: been going on for sonic forty years clumsy in them. There mb 

£«t him free. It takes courage-" now. 'll has been an extra-literary party. . in the course ofwhich 
— rHl5SJ2 ^ ro j Cs fl Ue — a rabbit is pursuit, and one that has tended to Carlosilo « ' nm*d by to 

Sf5j 1 .i and prepared in the draw attention away from the excel- mother. AsshesMc district 

■"fit while, m another room a tence of the novels. Unfortunately, her anxiety infects the wnoKaisirici 
besl t0 usc ih though, the one biographical prob- until the whole Jl j ,ns ^ 

JlS ^ns to the account lem that » relevant to Travens novels hwhuig J" iterim 

S*** f « German cobbler is (h> this reviewer's knowledge at end he : s found J^ e ' n J JJ C hjm 
biii p to J? ,e 00 s°nie railings in least i still unresolved. In what Ian- His Ami, i van I s nav m _ . 


•— -— — — — ■ , bridge lias m» railing; the oil coin- 

IL Tuavi n: The Bridge tn the p. jn y considered them an ‘' unncccs- 
J tingle. 216pp. Cape. 25s. s . (1 .y expense". Manuelito has 


V b j : IL ’ ute - wiwi a perspective 

OW u rd ' r ll,c “ rigina 1 sta rting- 
jwmr. may be of help .in bringing back 

The T — ’ of region. 

I no denial of- re-fleMun is positivism, 

"l lhis n rt> 0rainnie 
obliges an Lhor and reader to traverse 


Pineal practicality. He does noi ■ y » .*nc scholastic ti.i- 

ignore the element of truth in the dl,10n ^ul Innately in Ihe synthesis of 
pragmatist enterprise, but stresses the Clit y ^ hrislianily and ncn-Plulonism 
failure of iLs originators to clarify the 
theory-practice relationship: r 


INI.ANO 4U. 


MW Wtt Bi 


f. n j Dihbey had encountered the 


FRANK POD MORE 
Robert Owen IB3 S 

, BEN JA Mj N. SCpTf ' - 

A State Iniquity ’ 114 , 

.NASSAU W. SENIOR , • 

Correspondence and v 

Conversations of AlexM de 
■ Tocquville with Nassau W 
Senior • , , |J8? 

•WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 
. The Financier and the 
Finances of the American 
Revolution. 2 vol* ■■ ' inti 


Ihc waierlew desert of scientism and ‘ JSirdte ■ . l “P dersla S d !5g- b,,t >hey did 
pragmatism, from ils original source f ' ^.such. Uey did not form 

SSsSasws 

ma-s's critique in the f%3° f Adomo ° Wn posilioa is the 

nnte reductfonivni. V 


COLLECTORS OF MODERN 
LITERATURE 

now have available many Important modern novels in 
v-aiaerbook paperbacks. Witold Gombrowiez’s Porno- 
gr °rJ l !P‘ Ann Q‘ lin s (ISs) and Three (15s). Edu- 
nrdo Mallea s All Green Shall Periih ( 1 2s 6d), Paul Ritchie's 
iii - l f g0niil <! 5s )- Els peth Davie's Provldltt gs (IBs) are 
an novels, appealing to intelligent readers that explore 
twentieth century living In an-origlnal way, now reissued 
?* f u , rablB paperbacks in this prestige series, which also 
A C «k S i S tT 11 Important play volumes by Ionesco, 


The Night Sky, 

1969 '■"■-/■■.-v, 

■■■• l-j \. 

Twrive- monthly star charts 
f ;>ylUi comincnUirics, .notes and 
glossary by The) Times As^ro- 
iiomicaf Correspondent. 5s, 6il. 
posjage paid . from the Fufcfl£ 
^cations Depattmciif, Times 1 
^Newspapers . Limited, Printing 
.FfOdse Square, London, E.C.4. 


reduction ism. It Jm o^Toi^ 

of pragjiiBlixni -^wiihoni iJn" .H und ^ r me the concept of “ reason " with k fn durable paperbacks in this prasdgo series, which also at*. ' 

im t influlmg his “will to reason " or •' imer« i! !ncM« many Important play vllumes by Ionesco, 

t '■ uric 'ff iHHWaUan- reason ”, explicitly dcscriheS * 1 * ’ J, rra ^J’. Adamov . rfw'Weli. Marguerite Dur&s and others. Robert FJjJJ. , 

!'Sini ? constitute^ by itself suffl- “liberat ng '' S,, a . S 2 (15s) makes the further work of this Important ***? v 

cifcnl reason for the hook to be trans- ir .i ,, . , - e ^nanzipatur,- available at a low cost. - 

luted into English without de^v fand 3J ? * ,u,,n ^reae). The root : 

■' inlroduceU inlo the syllKbns ufAmcr Kan - and 0 "^™ ,S - tr : ,cc ‘ 1 ln ' , REVIEWERS OFTEN MISS 

'HWTOtiey. ■ ■ ■ Ficbte, ijS " r1y ■ n»w talent and Penelope Shuttle'! M On “‘‘±X, 

The real originality of Eekeimvm tn oructicul te ^ theoretical ^ Sleeping (35s) a richly sensuous novel where words are sfw^ ^ 

itHti hUerexse lies elsewhere. Alona- foiiE n« ^ i 1, L und on thls T n a 5tory th “ ®«mlnes an erotic three-sided ralatlorwhip 

side, a cntjcaL account of the aniDirl I devclo P ed the notion of ffi na l Y and 8ly,e ' E, »P«*h Davie's The Spork (25s) collects th» str ^ 

dist tradition; or nifwr ffirtXd t nJ 8l ^cliyating .« inter- SSSrff? of - OM *< flnestlmpri.- ■ 

\vith it. Hq^rmas ptoem ?£2R Z h '"SL? 1 - m as . a V ?T 8 10 ^ for r r a * l V 

m ol the manner in which : - -There is no jnsuperable guff a,i h rd novo1 P<3sso * es <2Ss) combines the 

niology in general 1 rid K anti nh^ll f,trp . arll ! nB malerid interest from 1 that L^..^i fforonl comn iuiiicatlve planes In e novel 

■2sS^0% • i,wjps3sas- 

historicism. .fpilthcy) - with*Mgvx , s . ' J™&down of prefii^Ji^^nSMKulS : 

• . mctacritiQue of Hetort.!,’:^ ^ inserted ioJ2? ‘ ard y HJumlnalion of a nog- i n ,J P’^ras of modern life. George Fr lei's new .. 

along ■ Ihc waty-i? a».' the ( riot aShoIIv is jfff ?h! eC !L 0f the i ? ea, K t heritage moJafitv \ Gna and Mi * PortfW 8 0 1^ 0 *) is 2 strange. dafiiiliion < 

convincing), solptiori of a problem lh *.J, 0, ! c -welcome, because of 2 %S? c JnnocenceaqdobseuWepurftanlsm in a ne ,^^ 

a Iready posed by‘ X-iirit -ind :Fich re? ■' Pbilovoph icn( . specula lion ■ war p<5W,n ? in ^ ,calla n novelist Paolo Vql pon» 

that 0? K). Scho^Mtpr oRd NictS ! - ' Nwth ^ own *n«hlnes In The World 



" h i YOUR DRAMA SHELF .. 

traced; feck to ih, Kantian source- iS mn & n .. ll, ''7 ;0o(8 ' iD an- - koriy L 'SS" r . ^ ,n « rwnt d«mand' are 


rj ijj grojesque-a rabbit is pursuit, and one that has tended Ip Carlosilo « h Jl? 

ffjf h .. a,ld prepared in the draw attention away fruoi Ihe excel- mother. AsshesMs 
Jfi» . while, m another room a Icnce of the novels. Unfortunately, her anxiet) infects the wnoKaisirKi 
• ff s I1 k ,- h c W besl t0 «w il ' ^ou S h. the one biographical prob- until the whole PoP^lwn joins m 

JtTS ] 'f n ' 10 lhu *«o«»M lem that » relevant to Traven's novels ]ookm & fPfhe.tHeboy. In the 

f a German cobbler is fu> this reviewer's knowledge at end he s found I drow l J« c hjm 
kAjL to t ,e 00 SOnw railings in least 1 still unresolved. In what Ian- H« nn t v, e fAmericanj 

Jy- For the most pari, how-- guage did Travcn write 7 If Travcn 

■fo'te/ni 8 ™ uno blruyvc, .steering wu s an American, why were some bridge, urn impressively, the 
impcrecptible and the of hi- book- published in Eng- “temnly. . and I erf P. . h ^ 


sm.'fpiltfey) - witfl j m are's 



«** imperceptible and the ol to boo«|s . puonsnoa ^ gg- — ^ - f „ |hc b „ ia l. the rapid 

5 ^"'ffuction c.f the nar- man ? Trau-ns clumsiness with the jeuMfoctioti .of the corpse, te 

Unfortunately T raven ^ 

Wj '*• A series of episodes each tonici-m or incompetence that puls p£)irUs w j t h relentless heavy-handed- 
W V sm « ,c motif, alternate the verb so resolutely at the end of nesi The implicit criticism of Ynn- 
'«cji viii,® benches and the Pro- this sentence front The Bridge m the . i n]P e r iali>m is there in the fable : 
W ran' ' n f ep,ctin i? , tI,c gradual Jungle: "... I gropevlmy way to- w h al power it has by being 

and Ihc night before so bo"2k> n £ 

Vnor?i iSst^r 1 lism shuWs ,h ® ^ Tht Bridfte in the Jangle certainly polemical passage*: 

0 pastoral life ^ rll X ™ our own Adrian never tiring sobbme. " hin ; 

feftft, tnfris;- Jt Mitch"" •■To'the^o.hcr^f every 

L hold of anoihta^ nation/of every people/of ever) Burras brayed plaintively in the 

S s f* blown un ? J .° S f j rm " race /of every color /of every creed/ “ iric Tlie }Uni \ e was singing 

& in 8 the £,22? of all animals and birds/of ali crea- .J eU . mal song 0 f h»y. love, sadness 


13% th* T • u, V ollca - c.f Ml animals and b rds/of all crea- r - "-- . of juyi | ove , sadness, 

hires ahve'/on earth." The first words 'despair, vielor, 


wimriHancbr 

major play The Cenel 
(2U -lie “fid Whald Gombrewicz's Princess None. 


Cl; ? fiiono. iu E“eff- of the h.wk are scarcely more prorais- dri „, 

' sonhKV f< ! r . most part in8 * Tlie 

vu* Cr y hJLv Cate «L His use of stitk’m up. stranger ! " bum* 

WC s j«Per than the simple - 7” 

Sfr [Li J? a . ^ ucct Ol behaviour, " Can't you hear. «p ? Up } v ' dl ME pity, 
W5fn m 2 :5g ir °ny <ff the contrast fins. And you’d belter snap into d I 

This unfortunate B-fealurc open; «uU 
Wn! , - Vl ? ur and the non- ing ha^ almost nothing to do vvitn 
» world around ihc rest of the book, which 1 like many 
^'Cii hiin a ci(SMal con ' «>f Trmcn’s works) is si the 
KiSn4 :an f 'Tivir.il Of which ■ (again • typical ol 

te» *SSlun rrnven.i-a rt,nnn«a.i«n o, cnpi^l- 


the means ! 


° f '•”<**'**■ P«lb- point iy.de* r ~STe Sy wme"‘ ^ : C 


^ yffffnia ftlrwwther'* Cry God for Larry (3ft), f" ; 

C4LDER & BOYARS LTD 18 Brewer St, London Wl 


S um , n- — -lit Wfll . | lie 

u) k eh 0 ^; rc f e renvtng between 
and non- 
jWa. fn ®! n F' d< htal world around 
Nrii r V than a casual con- 
c ? n «nd an impar- 


There are altogether too many 
burro* in this book, and the jungle 
is too full of noises. It is a great 
pity, because if The Bridge in the 
Jungle was stripped to action ill 
would make a powerful short story. 

The price of !*’&«* H®” ^ 0,ld l 
Gather bv Bessie Head, which was 
reviewed on p.575 of out issue of Mai 
2i». is 25s. 

I p MacLi ii tosh's The Devolution 

a* 


Margaret Forster I 

Miss Owen-Owen 
is At Home 

"Fluent, flexible style, sharp observation and bold, clear 
characterisation are a .constant pleasure”--- 
Michael Maxwell Scott, Daily 1 * degraph 30s 

NON-FICTION: 

Harrison E.Salisbury 

The Siege 
of Leningrad 

"This is an account of one of the most horrible, and also 
one of the most heroic, episodes in human history . . . a 
non-fiction masterpiece’ —C. P. Snow Illustrated 84a 

Peter Gay 

Weimar Culture 

M A most intelligent and informative piece of cultural 
history"— Nigel Dennis, Sunday Telegraph 
"Excellent introduction to a neglected topic, full of flashy 
of insight” — H. W. Koch, New Society Illustrated 60s 

Peter Farb 

Man’s Rise 
to Civilization 

As shown by the Indians of North America, from 
primeval times to the coming of the mdustnaUtate^^^ 

Frank Norman 
BananaBoy 

Memoirs ofa Barniardo childhood. "One of thefew^ 
childhood autobiographies that are worth reading 

Paul Bailey, Observer impression Illustrated 30a 
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Warburg 
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The re.uloi may have udillk'iilly with 
fUl Artist unit ih, Pope. h i; uriltcn 
in the popular manner of an hi.vioire 
rn winner obscuring the ultimate 
facts <ff life anti death, which arc 
the real rheme. Yet the iheine pene- 
trate?. even through this .xensalionaliit 
medium. The bunk was, put together 
with industry by Curtis Bill Pepper, 
who spent long hours with the sculp- 
l °r Manzii before a tape recorder. 
Additional fuels were provided by 
Mgr.^ Lori, Cupuvilfii, once Pope 
John's private .secretary and now an 
archbishop. Hut wh.it lies beneath 
these *■ imaginary conversations 11 is 
the rugged tragic tone of Giacomo 
Manzii himself, his life struggle to 
manipulate recalcitrant clay into his 
own verbally inarticulate ‘■vision of 
the world ", and finally the impact 
on him of the most unexpected nf 
soul-males, John XXIII. As we 
read between (he lines (not always 
easily! we get yet another portrait 
of John: one mure penetrating than 
Mint tit the cleverest biographers — 
the man in the eves of an intuitive 
artist. 

Perhaps we hail heller son out a 
few facts. Giacomo Mail 2(1 came from 
a depressed family in Bergamo where 
his father was a mi oris tun and church 
| hanger- 011 . Hi, nhscsMon wilh life 
and death lie could express through , 
women but also through C hrist. In 
ihc I93lh he had done hi> famous has- , 
reliefs such as " Christ with Poverty ” 
and " Christ with Women ", or, later, . 
"Christ in our Humanity". And i 
there was the much-cun tested Christ 1 
hanging from the cross by one hand n 
while a fat nude whore (Mary Mag- e 
Ualcn or some other woman 1 is kiss- 5 
mg the other hand. M anzii’s approach [ 
to Christianity has some remote afiin- 
hy with that of another Italian coin- ii 
munist. Pier-Paolo Pasolini, who V 
a-slumshed the world by his Gtapel n 
tu'rtuwmt to Saint Matthew. Christ «» 
was a brother, a sufferer, a partisan 
struggling for justice and love in a v 
cold and loveless world. v 

The sLory of ManziTs rein Lions with V 
the Vatican began when, through the > 
good offices of Don Giuseppe De a 
Luca la devoted and famous priest it 
who made hi, mark 011 Rome) he c 
was commisMoncd to design (he h 
P t !“ rs „ of one uf the entrances a 
to bt. Peter s. There were the struggles > 
usual between employers and work- h 
ing artists, whether the employers be £ 


. chin cl 1 men nr state oliici.tU. Man/it 
J" began the big work, then desisted. Jiv 
■ pirucil. because lie could nut accept 
Catholic theology ah.uu the death of 
( hrisi and Man .uul was unable to 
It 1 I 11 any tiling he felt dishonest, 
n It was at this point that he was 
f invited in make a hud ul John 

0 XXIII. John took Manzii aback, 
c for he had never thought a Pope 

could have such sincere anil humble 

1 ways--ur he so tolerant. Two ways 
1 of sincerity met in allcctiou, two 
• lonely men with mieilv different ap- 

■ proaclies were wrestling with the 

■ human condition. They could talk 
’ in Be rga mosque dialect tPope John. 

! it will be remembered, came from 
1 near Bergamo) while Manzii 
1 struggled to get his impressions of 
6 John’s moods— thought fill, laugh- 

1 ing, expressing certainly or doubt. 
John even showed him his bare bed 
room. A meet ing- point between art 
and holiness was reached which could 
never have been attained through 
theology or in concepts alone. John 
encouraged Manzii to continue his 
work on the Doors of Death and in- 
spired him through the agonies ol 
creation. 

Thf Doors of Death were not in 
place until afta John .Will had 
died; and. instead of the panel in- 
dicating " Death in Walei ", Man/ii 
m sorted John XXIII in prayer. The 
figures representing the deaths o[ 
Abel, Sr. Joseph. St. Stephen. St. 
Gregory, death in spate, and death 
rai earth (where the woman is recog- 
nizably Mniis.ii \ Inga I all have then 
sliailge weightlessness. So luxe the 
deaths ol Christ and of Mary. There 
K of course, a theological ambiguity, 
for even in Christ and Mary Manzii 
has really portrayed all the sufferings 
and tortures of mankind in our pres- 
ent stage of evolution. This is not ' 
sacred art in Rouault’s sense, but the 
Doors arc a statement of great power 
and erea liveness in which ManziTs 
be hef in man merges with Pope John’s 1 
belief m the C’hrisl-Ciod. There is 1 
no resolving the ambiguities iff the ! 
great statement in concept mil terms. 

We get a perception through this 
story, which is told like a film on tele- ' 
vision, that Manzii did not like Paul 
vr much more than he had liked Pius 
■Ml. In Ins eyes Paul seemed aloof 
at the inauguration of the Doors, as 
in earlier years Pius had seemed clcrl- 
cal and InumplialLsI. No one in Italy 
has captured the people’s imagination 
vv,., ,^ lisls imaginalion as John 
XAIU did, and the Doors almost 
howl for John XXI M and Don 
Giuseppe De Luca, the dead patrons. 


Old and new 


Allen S. Weller \ The Joys and 

■ ?ZZ row lff, American Art. 
185pp. University of DHnob Press. 
(American University Publishers 
Group.) £3 15s* 6 d. 


upon the exterior"; with the com- 
pulsion artists feel to invent weird 
and doubtfully functional organisms : 
and with the fatal confusion prevail- 
, l . n rl j? f m,n <*5 of artists and the 
public alike which allows them to 


»«*e which allows them to 

The Joys and Sorrows of Recent 27%. ' ncom P e *cnce and crudity 

Am.rk.rn An represents ihe pub' %V« 5l, " ess > "directness 

Wished te*t of theDe Young Lectures «.£l «i d ¥ ture Mr - Weller 
m Higher Education given by Mr. look It l ? ore a PP r °ving 

WeUer at Illinois State University in SLA 1 * the .^ ork of twelve “ con- 

1966.. In the first Mr. Weller, who is ■ s^xTv whn ^ wel1 ovcr 

ready to account for and examine S J ,c,leves r wUI continue 

h H °^ .? ,thout a PProving) any of a " l 10 future 8 cnera - 

the highly personal fonns of expres- woSs P L A 1 Ti? r,Cans ' L and whose 

a.on - that constitute the mystcripu., le,Is tI us . have greatly 

and unclear language of art to ? U Ook of thc young 

.America today, passes in review the v rtien , can * r hsts of today, ever 

work of many &ca n aXs of th ° U & thcy seeni to be* <S 

middle age and: pick, out certain Afferent. Mr 


prophet foW Bn ffi Albers, 

‘bout us ^ttner, 


the artists' preoccupation with (he the cnnfr^ 11, 2 certiliri n omber of 
machine and its relation to mhV with cu ™nts in American 

images of violence, and the emohask L h ^oitteht* showing how 
. artists place on such a PP fQ ach reality 

decay and dlsmte^ratioh ; with ijje ' “ rcnewaF ^ “ W 11 ®" " or 
way many artists tend suggest a. th at Mr W P i£ \ * 5 W however, 
human presence by incprt^ratinfi the rM^^ h u as P a,d »o heed to 
human tracks or human ditriUis and has chofeiT.H? SC , ho °i of and 
articles of clothing m their canvases ! a ^ t f ad 10 focus on several 

and with the frequent use 0? JE£V 

with images signifying loneliness and" ***** hud 


. Elsie Ai.tmann Loos : Adolf Loos 
, der Mensch. 191pp. B Vienna ; 

, Herald. 124 Sell. 

Wh.U i^ ink- to make of t ii is bio- 
» graph} of I .ons ? h is writ toil hy one 
1 of his wives. She was only niurricil 
. to him from 1'H‘J in 1925. bill she is 
: clearly still in love with him. On the 
; very Iasi page site can still list : 

' His fax niiri to fund : ch ieke n . tend*? r w «c- 
litbles, ice cre.iiu. lobster. His favouriic 
drink: n-miiiyirii.i.r. Hi, favourite 
lloxxer : xxhiie lilac. His lavourile book : 
Hre lull's /url.h.-u. 

And so on. Frau 1 ims also tells 
us- more or less fairly, it scents — 
■>1 1 he other wives. To his first wife 
lie stuck for only two years, the last 
he married in 1927 or l‘>28. The 
second. Bessie Bniee. has a chapter, 
a remarkably sympathetic one, all 
to herself. !( was through Bessie 
and Lous that Kokoschka got 
the commission to paint Auguste 
Forel. the psychiatrist, perhaps 
the most masterly o.f all his portraits. 
Thai story we are not told. 1 hough 
Frau Loos mentions Kokoschka 
-several times, as Loo-, xvas apparently 
more attached to him ihan 10 any 
Miher f 1 iend, except peihaps Peter 
•Mtenberg. I oos's pupik are also 
mentioned hut no attempt is made 
to characterize them or to charac- 
terize such acquaintances as F 0 
On busier. ("mint ( oudciihovc 
Kalcryi or Alms Mali lei. 

(.h:i racier i/ing l.oos himself, how- 
cx’er, must be rcg.mlcd .is the book's 
intention ; only the characiet which 
emerges is. alas, far fioin al tractive, 
l.oos was a tyrant : 1 heir married life 
was entirely dictated by his excrv 
wltim. ” l.oos was inexorable in 
every respect , Nhe writes, obviously ' 
with glee. She earned most of the 
money while they were together, hut 
he decided hoxv to spend if. She was ‘ 
much younger titan him. and he 1 
treated her like a child, always 1 
leaching her something ot other. ! 
Once, she tells, 1 oo> lt.it! agreed 
with an anxious client in | 

Webster's Dictionary 
of Synonyms 

■ Mcrrimn-Wctoters Ituve 
completely ova hauled their 
xvniid-hunniis Oirtimiwy of 
Synonyms to produce this new 
masterpiece for the worker in 
words, with quota (ions from the 
works of over 3,000 classical and 
modern authors, and a 15,000- 
word introductory * Survey of ihc 
History of English .Synonymy.' 

Library World : ‘ Quite different 
from its previous editions of 
1942 and 1951, The introduction 1 
is not to be missed ... an 1 

essential book for ihc philologist.* i 
W2 pages. £5 5.x. not 


Dressing Dolls 

Audrey Johnson 

The ahihor of How to Repair 
and Dress Old Dolls presents a 
comprehensive and sumptuously- 
produced practical and historical 
guide for doll collectors. Costume 
changes from late Elizabethan 
times to the present day n re 
illustrated, and all plans are 

toll-size. Full instructions for ” 

taking bodies, limbs, heads, 
hair, etc. Over 400 drawings in 
all, plus photographs. 42s. net 

Modern Chess Strategy 

Edward Lasker 

The Second Revised Edition Of 1 
this Famous standard treatise for 
developing chess players, revised 
by the author himsilf. A new. 

Preface, numerous teat changes, • 

find five lip-to-date games. 

Tablet (on the jfir^t edition) j ’ . ' 


I 1 

some 1 marble facing „ n ff-u 

■ - Y...I iuuldn-T- 

■’ -slapivtl her face li m ' 

1 ">™ hugll. she" 

ltlc b 'i t 

1 bur relations cooled and 
in \ icnna while he decided t-i i 
. m ‘nrk But she Mi, | 
n seems. 

■ f Loos der Mend, m, 
mvk impression 0 f a r fii | k V 
totally without a timetable a 
details of his young days in Ame> 

f c " ew -. H« hatred of hi, me 
and her hatred of him play a m 
the first chapter too. Hi! 
meeting with the owner of 
Cniroffo Tribune is reported 00 
embarrassing page, and ihe end » 
Ur. fleer and his xx-ife, the client 
w hom Lous designed (he liouseoaib 
Lake of Geneva. 

Of the house ii*lf « e 
nothing new. In fact this kudu 
buuk about an architect andhixMlj 
Buildings come in only rarely i 4 
then without relevant commwixa 
wilh «aich helpless comment jxtlihja 
the design lor the C Imago frifrw; 
" An enormous lower, as one fejtt 
picture the 1 oxver of Babel.” Dii'*' 
not know that it was. a super-lhe 
column ? Only of his struggles 
the I lousing Department in Viemucf 
" filch he was head for less thaour 
years do xx'e hear a little more. ] 

Hut perhaps that i% xxhat Tran Ah-’ 
nunn l.oos means, when die jure 1 
her preface by saying: "This tool 
is written for simple people, (ft 
people like you and me ". and enL 

Fxcii a man of yonitis is 3 mm. li 
people don’t rccojrni/e that. He wfin 
from 111 . 01 } iiilx ersi ties like ordinary aw 1 
Mis: lose, sickness, cold feet, mm); 
tumble and insomnia. Just liU cto. 
people. Look al him therefore wilh a( 
uiidcrsiaiulinu cjc. The cnxelopt ofil* 
gre.itesi mi ml is flesh and blood. Ann, 
like you ami me. 

1 Bell always have the knack of 
milking 11 good thing better . . • 
it magnificent production.* 

A IkU ('hcs\ Dank 25s. wt 

Chartered Companies 
Rudolph Raba t 
From Ihe Fcjloxvship of Mcrdnni 
Adventurers, who delaj-ed the 
.sailing of the Spanish Armad3 
for a year by mnnipulaiiag the 
foreign exchanges, to the Brliiih 
North Romeo Company, brou# 
down by the Japanese, a 
collection of short histories of 
most important trading giants in 
British history. Around such 
companies an empire xvas forged i 
within them, men like RJwdeSi 
Clivc-and Charles Lamb-can* 
to fame. Photographs. 35s. i** 


kV« ic 1 1 rr ( EU 11 o «■ ) : 

te w Revolution: The hr.st 

K mO-1913. 505pp. ^ ‘il L ’ 

S way Prcss - iG 15s - 

.'jinin. like Imvc. is a word with 
ramie of meaning as lo.nv 
unless except in a con text. 

' rf endof ihe scale there re flic 
. ind often jviinful process Ilia! 
Lji^and changes a whole -socicly. 
.i« or even dominating the life 
•litfiiitiiiusncss of all its members. 

1 it« other end is Ihc mihiary- 
. -,«l coup that changes the faces 
i^lopanil link else, while spout- 
'■{jie phrases. The overthrow of 
c Manchu dynasty was closer to 
j titter type ; and one reason why 
ui now Western studies of early 
ifiKih-centtiry Chinese history 
■ failed to give a strong impres- 
. 10 I the period is that they have 
,-Sd 10 focus on this event of 
;-.{d importance instead of on 
.iiir trends. Even its supposed 
.firtf. the improbable ami peri- 
A;,'ii Dr. Sun Yat-sen, wilh his 
Vyr suits and moustaches and 
.lidhades of dmignJ conspiring, 
■rut a key to the period in the way 
i’jp T se-tung is to the China of the 
.-.i lour decades. 

(ton in Revolution changes all 
*- in a welcome and long ovcidiic 
This collection of essays on vat - 
aspects of the development of 
tfftc politics and society in ihe 
; t thirteen years or so of the ecu- 
vi is of course uneven, hut the 
■indijciion by Mary Wright, ami 
irinflhc other pieces, me xvtM ili 
Mu, thought and discussion. If 
~t< is a common theme running 
-ough ihc book it is the groxvlh ol 
'■-tkrn nationalism alongside the 
Mopnieiil ol the provineial alli- 
ih bdween gentry and merchants 
>jlxwie latci to provide the political 
lor warlord ism. I hire the col- 
L ?<nl Ihc imperial stale in I ‘Ml 
ftn be niorc realistically seen as a 
l.mdnuirk in a bow i Ida ing 


landscape ol change lather Ihan as a 
huge dominating event. Indeed, 
the main interest ol l‘>ll ami l ( H 2 is 
in the xvay social forces to whom 
the ova throw • *i continuation of 
Matte 1 1 11 imperial rule was iff second- 
ary interest took advantage of chaos 
to Inrlhei their own interests. 

As tlic cssax.s dealing xvitli piovin- 
cialism show, it xvas not Sim Yat- 
sen ’s muddled ideas and bungled 
planning that toppled the I'h’ing dyn- 
asty bill Ihe assertion by ihe gentry 
of eon! rot of their own provinces. 
Afiet PHMI and ilie breakdown of Hie 
last effective pretensions of the court 
to represent gentry interests on a 
national basis when dealing with 
foreigners, shone central government 
became less useful, ami the pressure 
for provincial autonomy to some ex- 
tent or other grew rapidly. I he con- 
stitutional movement of the first years 
of the Ch’ing xvas essentially a decla- 
ration by the landed classes and their 
merchant friends that Lhey now pre- 
ferred to look lifter their oxvn inter- 
ests ( |i 1 cell} . It was these classes, not 
the revolutionary conspirators, xvho 
won out in the power struggles before 
and after I ‘Ml. 

It is perhaps a sign of the imnia- 
turiix of the study of t hincse historv. 
in the West at least, that such ques- 
tions as ihe 1 ole of the gentry and 
houigcoisic in H»e twentieth century 
should mil} now be coming into the 
area ol serious academic conlro- 
veisx . In this volume, lor example. 
I'uifessur Wright and others present 
the gentiy as a nioderni/iiig mid 
patriotic id icc because they “ read 
noxx spa pas and wrote letters In the 
edit 01 ". piodueed radical students 
and officers in the new armies, and in- 
xested in hoiugeois-slvk enterprises, 
lehikot hu/o is niihei more pfinreible 
in his admirably concise presentation 
of the case that ihe gentry succeeded 
in lui ning the crisis of l‘H I into some- 
thing like the traditional fall of a 
deca viiii' dvnash ; wilh eon serva live 
landed power taking control locally. 


^ el icluko. loo. xcoc the genii y as the 
agents of modern i/a lion iff a sml. 

It lias Iniig been the contention id 
most communist historians that PHI 
ft as a bourgeois resolution that failed 
because of the weakness of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie. Mine. Beigirrc 
illiiminalcs the foi 111:1 lion and role of 
a westernized entrepreneurial class 
around the turn of the century and in 
the events iff 1911-13. questioning 
the usefulness of the conventional dis- 
tinction between ” compradore " and 
" national " hmirgeoisie. Her essay 
may not be the firel word on the sub- 
jeet, hut it gives an excellent basis fin 
further discussion. 

Another useful approach to the 
period is through looking at develop- 
ments in various provinces. The 
memoir of Wu Yti-chang translated 
.some years ago gave a good impres- 
sion of the style and atmosphere or 
S/cchnun piditics al the time that can 
he usefully compared with Dr. Mary 
Rankin's illuminating study of the 
relations bctxvcen traditional and 
modern rebels in Chekiang. 

Other contributors deal with Hie 
creation of the nexv armies, ihc con- 
fused events at Wuhan of October. 
|4| 1 , the popularity or anarchism 
among Chinese students in Japan, 
and the contrasting careers of Yuan 
Shih-k'ai and Sun Yat-sen. in his 
piece on Ihe latter HiiroUl Schtlfrm 
achieves the rare distinction of mak- 
ing some sense of that puzzling figure. 
Professor Wright's isolation of 
nationalism as a main characteristic 
of the period may be carried too far. 
hut it will certainly make it impos- 
sible to neglect it any longer. 

This collection of essays includes 
enough stimulating ideas and good 
scholarship to deserve to be called 
outstanding, despite ils unevenness. 
Its main shortcoming is the absence 
of a study of the agrarian problem' 
that are as basic to this as to any 
other period of Chinese history : but 
Mich a complaint could reasonably 
be rcyaided a- greedy. 


From both shores 


kjROMLEYnnd E.H. Kossmann 
P allors) : Britain and the Nether- 
fo Europe and A sin. 264pp. 
Macnilllnn. £3 3 s. 



Britain: Rome’s Most 

Northerly Province 

G. M. Durant 

The author of Journey Into 
Roman Britain and other books 0 
the period introduces the 
Interested layman to ibe four 
centuries during which R 0012 
ruled Britain, asking all ib« 
likely questions and lry , " n ** . 
ber answers, to make U* 60 * ■ 

most reliable evidence- 

Post: 1 A welcome. and s.aixe» . . 

dlort 10 bring to life lhe 1 " qu . r , ■ 
centuries of Roman oahipaw* • 
Photographs, imps. , .. 




* » Icntlcncy nnwiidiiys fur , 
|w organizers of international his- r 
r^t con fere nee n -functions which y 
^tobe proliferating like mireh- i 
rush into print with a t 
fe r volumes) of the papers * 
rallied . whose quality does not 1 
JUHifv a wider circulation. < 
Lj. [ c Pronch cannot faitly he 1 
. ™ against the publications of i 
pr “ Cce dings «f the periodic 1 
:”? 6 -Dutch Historical Conferences. 
W 1 , c ^ ccn held at discreet 
*, ^ ^hcrnutcly on cither side of 1 
« ,r, « ^ Cil s 'ncc the inaugural 
^Oxford in 1 95‘). Unlike .some 

Iwvtrii Unwicld y jamborees with 
or even thousands of 
« >hcre nunlcst Anglo- 

conferences have been delihci- 

y l(1 f pl with only ten or 
wY ®™ 8 * 1 Papers, and Ihc pariici- 
. no1 nu»rc than thiily a side, 
utih expertise in foreign Ian- 
and not least in Ii nglish. has 

tuctM P roceed ‘ n B' B* he con- 
■H,t in Ibis language wiih- 

ffram; and the care taken 
i r 4 w«J lr *^ rs,, ‘ on ensured con- 
bSS ^'Sh quality. In this 
WT*" *hc present volume 
.A* ^ incc the third 
■tij jJ) LC 'held at London in 1 967) 
Tsj r# . I spe * :i ^ c Ihemes— which give 
,! er “nily than was achiexed 
‘iw.c. 1 *!’ Previous volumes. The 
*hat of the changing 
iW? re !l Rri,il ‘h «nd the Nether- 
! the twi. nc rc ?PCctiv-e Miuulions bt 
|:«ib|f nn ^ Unlr ' ei in lhe highly un-, 
•iiogi Cr .cumplejt which remains 
^(iDe-?n°k niincm Mature of nuHtcrn 
1 0r ^‘ ^he other a com- 
iH* firi,i.i. ud y. ° r aspects uf Dutch 
of ihe , C0 °ni a ^. hisim} in Asia.. 
JSfcpjre. • r rti P®ylivc retreats fuini 

ii’ThcVll^to/ding openine paper on 
’. S, 't«l& ,l “ nds an . d F -»™Pf i" be 
SlL- an, i Eighteenth Cen- 


iclligeni NclIieilaiHleis foi moff of r 
ilial* period: Ihe amhigiiily iff I he r 
Dutch position as a first-rate com- 1 
mere 1 : 1 1 poxver without a eorre- I 
spunding territorial and demo- ;i 
graphical basis. " Ii was the problem 
of a nation seeking its security in 1 
peace, in a woild which grant™ no 1 
profit without power. n»» safety wilh- 1 
oui war.” In this connexion, it ts in- 
teresting to note how closely Ren- 1 
dorp’s " arguments for Dutch > 

iieiilialilv and a icpiihlican form of ^ 
(ioxeinnienl in 1792 coincide with « 
those advanced by Pieter de la Court ■ 
in |t>62. despite all ihal had hap- ' 
pencil in the inieival. Pi ofcs-.nr J. R- 
tones’ s lively paper on “ t nglrelt 
•Miiiudcs to Europe in the Seven- 
tccnlh (.cnltiiy ” is especially useful 
fin ire trenchant dcim»nst ration of 
p,ii liamcni.ii'} ignorance an<l irre- 
sponsibility lit foreign affairs. " Mem- 
bers not only wanlcd, they actually 
lluuieht they could have, all collective 
foreign policy on the cheap rhe 
iititlior might, perhaps, have added 
that this coni iction was not confined 
to the seventeenth ccittuiy : and he 
„ui el x goes too fui when he claims: 

I ttreiun afi.iirs were a mailer for n tiny 
m. non re. Taking a -live royal servants, 
tonner diplomats and cduealcu and fts'i 
iiiformcd merchants, ihc nijinber can- 
not have been much ntoic B».in a Hun- 
dred. 

On the contruy. judging fi«m «hj 
relalivelv wide circulation of such 
popular pamphlets as LyW « 
Appeal from the Cabot uf l[ hiieluill 
H673I. and the successive editions of 
Sir William Temple's Ob*er\ oitnnsi on 
the Untied between 167- 

:»nd 1676. there must have been at 

least ten times that number The 
. remilai subscribers to the London 
Sm. who cctlainly iiumbeied 
1 more than a hundred must bImi hw 
had some knowledge of foreign 
1 affair-* since the bulk of this papvr 
• was devoted to foreign ««*■ . n 
» Dr Mcihnk-Koelofsz and Dr. D. 

Bassett arc both equally ill 
1 and fair-minded in their wfgujj; 
a and perceptive discussion* of Duitn 
•. — 1 .-.ih.nisl developments 


pluved by the Dutch East- India Cum- 
puny in Its prime xvas some 1 / tHKi 
or IS.Oim. and not 30.000, whicli is 
the figure given by all contempor- 
aries. including Sir William Temple. 
Dr. Bassett rigidly emphasizes that 
Ihc English EaM-India Company s 
trade vvillt Indonesia after the so 
called " massacre of Aniboniii" in 
1623. xvas much larger and lasted rot 
much longer than is generally rccog 
nized. The Indian and the Indonc 
sian markets were complementary 
and not mutually exclusive. Mrs. 
Alice Carter, in her interesting dis- 
cussion of Britain as a European 
power between 1688 and 1/93. 
acute I v analyses the various factor, 
which eroded the Anglo-Dutch alli- 
ance, “ turning it from what was 
admittedly a mere murlage de eon- 
venom e into one on the road to 
divorce "■ 

Professor J. C. Boogman conln 
biitcs a masterly survey of "The 
Netherlands in the European scene. 
1813-1913 ". showing how and why 
the apathy, fiabbiness, and obsession 
with the past which characterized the 
Dutch upper classes between 1813 
and 1848 was gradually succeeded by 
a more dynamic outlook in the sec- 
ond half of the century, culminating 
in an atmosphere of optimism and 
national self-confidence, not to say 
complacency, by 1914 Dr. J. 

Bast in in his consideration ol 

“ Britain as an imperial poxver in 
S.E. Asia in the Ipth century / re- 
minds us that theories of imperialism 
lend to obscure the influence m local 
factors and Ihc activities often the 
unauthorized activities, of. individuals 
t in frontier situations on the effect ivu 
t process of territorial expansion 
: Rallies. Janies and Charles Brooke 
1 and Sir Andrew Clarke are cijed a* 
I exemplars. The two concluding 
; chapters on the respective Dutch and 
, British retreats from empire deal with 
r events which arc loo .recent to allow 
of a definitive summing-up. as bolh 
, authors explicitly recognize. But 
[i professor Henri Baudots paper 
l lu far as ii deals wilh Bril.sh all.ludes 
Ii towards the Dutch over Indonesuin 
. iQJS-Jfi. makes uncomfortable read- 


The Dictionary 

of 

Garden Plants 

by Roy Hay & Patrick M. Synge 

will In- published I bury Press, and 
Mkh.ii-I Joseph Ltd. in 1 olLdicir.il km 
with The Kosal I'lurlicidtural Soeic-t) on 
June «j, and will be the* most beau lit u I 
book of the year 

2048 colour plates 60/- 


June — General 

The Shell Guide to Wales 

In- Wynford Vautjlian-Thonnts Sl Man Ucwcflvn 
( r t oj- 42 j- tmill .-lui/iixr Dr) 


A History of Western Sculpture : 
Renaissance to Rococo 

by Herbert Kcutner ( 7 ^/-) 


Eric H offer : An American Odyssey 

by Cabin Tcmkitn ('J Of-) 


Marie Avinov : Her Amazing Life 

by Patti Chd\ chautdxe (50/-) 


Number One Boy by Edward Ht»J (5 of-) 


Freedom Has No Frontier 

by Joyce Lttssu ( 35 /-) 


June — Fiction 

RICHARD LLEXVELLYN Th? hnd oj ihc % (30/-) 
ANDERS BODELSEN Think oj a Number (25/-) 


June — Pelham Books 

FLOWERS FOR THE CHURCH Wwiw PLkJnrd { 30 j-) 
CAMPING AND HILL TREKKING P. F. Williams ( j •)/-) 
GOLF ADDICT INVADES WALES George Houghton (J Op) 

THE WORLD OF ANTS, BEES AND WASPS 

Brian \’e\cy-Fli/gcrafd (25/-) 

LORDS J°b n Marshall ( 35 /-) 

OLYMPIC GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS 

Il’Wter G, Dunn ( 35 /') 

EIGHTY FIVE-MINUTE GOLF LESSONS ( 35 /-) 


June — Arlington Books 

CAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAfNIN.G \ 

• Margaret Grainger (30f-) 



N,B. 



THE CONCISE BRITISH 
FLORA IN COLOUR 

by W. Keble Martin 

is again available, (50/-) 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


THE 

GROLIER CLUB 
NEW YORK 


Collectors' Kcjirhrt 
editions of 

Ci rofier Club Public idiom 
printed on special paper, 
many in two colors. 


A Bibliography 

of William Blake. 

By Geoffrey Keynes, AT. A. M.D. 
F.R.C.S. With 44 full-piige illustra- 
tions and twelve reproductions of title 
pages in the leM. Thick large -Ito. 

doth $56.00 

William Blake's 

Illuminated Books. 

A CenMis compiled hy Geoffrey 
Keynes and F.dwiu Wolf 2nd. With 
X full-page plates. 4(o. 11*53. 

cloth $23.50 

Vi a Luca dc Pacioli 
of Borgo S. Sepolcro, 

Bv Stanley Morison. Purlrait, fac- 
similes. ami decorations. Sm. folfn. 
Designed by Bruce Rogers. 1933. 

doth $58.50 


Champ rienry. 

By Gcofroy Tory. Translated into 
English nnd annotated hy George B. 
Ives, with reproductions of illustra- 
tions in the first edition. 1529. Sm. 
folio. Designed by Bruce Rogers. 

'927. doth $58.50 

Geofroy Tory , Painter 
and Engraver. 

First Royal Printer: Reformer of Or- 
thography and Typography under 
Francois l. An account of his Life 
and Works, by Auguste Bernard, 
translated by George B. Ives. Tall 
4to. Designed hy Bruce Rogers. 1909, 
Cloth $65.00 

One Hundred Books 
Famous in 
English Li feral tire. 

With 100 Facsimiles of the Tltle- 
pagev and an Introduction by George 
fc. WoodbeiTy, Royal 8vo. 1902. 

cloth $35.00 

Bibliographical Notes on 
One Hundred Books 
Famous in 
English Literature. 

Compiled by Henry W. Kent. Royal 
Bvo. 1903. cloth $35:00 

One Hundred Influential 
American Books 
Printed before 1900 . 

^ Addresses. Exhibition 
at The Gtoller Club, April eighteenth- 
Juno sixteenth MCMXLVI. Seven 
facsimiles. Royal' Svo. 1946. - 

cloth $18.00 

The Study of Incunabula, 

By Konrad Haebler. Translated from 
the German by Lucy Eugenia Os- 
borne, foreword by Alfred W. Pol- 
lard. 8vo. 1933. ■ cloth $25.0C 

Franklin and His Press 
at Passy. 

An account of (be Books, Pamphlets 
and Leaflets Printed There, Including 
the Long-Lost Bagatelles, by Lmhei 
S. Livingston. Frontispiece, 44 fao- 
untiles, and specimens of type. Svo 
Designed by Bruce Rogers. 1914. 

clplh S28.8C 

KRAUS 
REPRINT CO. 

A U.S. DIVISION OP KRAUS-THOMSON 
OECANtZAfrON LI MI TED ' : 

■ 16 East 46th Street 

:New: York, N. Y, 10017 



James and John The man within 


0 'U ti.s H. Pipi'Ht: An Artist tunl 
The Pape. 249pp. Peter Davies. 
£3 3s. 

rile rcutlei m.ij have a dillk’iifiy wirli 
An A ivi iv anil ih, V *»/v. It is w rit ten 
in the pupil far manner of an Jii.u»irr 
roiiuiihtc obscuring the uliimate 

1 act-; of life and death, w hich are 
the real ilienie. Yet the theme pene- 
trates even through this .-.ensaliunalisl 
medium. The book was pul together 
with industry hy Curtis Bill Pepper, 
who spent long hunts with ihe sculp- 
tu, » W anzfi before a tape recorder. 
Additional facts were provided by 
Mgr.^ Loris Capo villa, once Pope 
John’s private secretary and now an 
archbishop. Rut whai lies beneath 
these *’ imaginary conversations " is 
Ihe rugged tragic lone of Giacomo 
iVlanzii hiniielf. his life struggle to 
manipulate recalcitrant clay into his 
own verbally inarticulate "vision of 
the world ", and finally the impact 
mi him of the most unexpected of 
M»u I -mates. Juhn XXI II. As wc 
read between Ihe lines (not always 
fa.dly ) we gel yet ;i noi hcr portrait 

J«'hn : '»ne more penetrating than 
I mil oi ihe cleverest biographers— 
the man in the eves of an intuilive 
.lMIsI, 

Perhaps \vc had heller sou out a 
few facts. Giacomo Manzii came from 
;i depressed family in Bergamo where 
his father was a sacrislan and church 
hanger-on. His obsession with life 
and dentil he could exprc.ss through 
women but also through Christ. In 
the 1930s he had done his famous has- 
relrefs Mich as " Chris i with Poverty ” 
;| n d “ Christ with Women ”, or, later, 
"Lhrist in our Huinnnily’ , 1 And 


chiu chmen or -l.iie niliciaK. Maii/u 
began ihe big woik. then de.isied. Jis- 
piiiied. hecjiise he could not accept 
Calhtilie ilieulnuv ahom ihe death of 
Christ and Mary .old was unable lo 
dii aiiyihing lie felt dishonest. 

it was ,u iliis point that he was 
invited to nuke a bust of John 
.Will. John look Man/i’i aback, 
for he hail never thought a Pope 
euuid have such sincere and humble 
ways- -or be so tolerant. Two wavs 
of since rily met in .iflcclioii, two 
lonely men with utterly different ap- 
proaches were wrestling with the 
human condition. They could talk 
in Bcrgamesque dialed (Pope John, 
it will be remembered, came from 
near Bergamo) while Manzii 
struggled lo get his impressions ol 
John’s moods— thoughtful, laugh- 
ing, expressing certainly or doubt. 
John even showed him his bare bed 
room. A mceiing-point between art 
and holiness was reached which could 
never have been attained through 
theology or in concepts alone, lohn 
encouraged Manzii to continue his 
work nn the Doors of Death anil in- 
spired him through the agonies ol 
creation. 

The Doors of Deaih were not in 
place until after Joint Will | u d 
died; and. instead of the panel in- 
dicating ■’ Deaih in Water ”, Man /.u 
m scried John Will in prayer. Ihe 
figures representing the deaths ul 
Abel. St. Joseph. St. Stephen, St. 
Gregory, death in space, and death 
on earth i where llie woman is re cog- 
nizably Manzti's Inga) all have iheir 
d range weightlessness. So have the 
dcaih.s ol Christ and of Mary. There 
is, of course, a theological ambiguity, 
for even in Cl iris I and Mary Manzit 


Elsie Alimann Loos: Adolf Luos 
tier A fciixclt. 1 9 1 pp, fiVicnnu : 

Herald. 124 Sell. 

Wh.it is one lo make of this bio- 
graphy of l.oos ? li is wiilien by one 
of liis wives. She was only m.inied 
lo him from l , »l‘» to 1**25, but she is 
elcarly still in love with him. Oil the 
very last page she can si ill list ; 

Hi-, favourite food : chicken, tender logc- 
l.ib!c«. ice cream, lobsier. I lls fiivourile 
drink: I cinwy/riirtcr. His lavourile 
Mower : white lilac. His Mvourjfc bm»k : 
Urchin’s Tu-rhhrn. 


it m 
she 


dapped 

them laugh, 


hcr f;i «. It niadc M 


a 


attempt of hers hi * 

,K ‘ r ,,wn *>nncars in the b«ok* J 


elr relations cooled and she 

Vienna while he decided , 

Ullt nJic «ill paid hi, 


And so on. Frau I oos also lolls 
ns— more or less fairly, it seems — 
ol ihe other wives. To his lirsi wife 
he stuck for only 

he married in i l >27 or 1928. The 
second, Bessie Bruce, has a chapter, 
a remarkably sympathetic one, all 
lo herself. It was thru ugh Bessie 
and Loos that Kokoschka got 
the commission to paint Auguste 
Forel. the psychiatrist, perhaps 
the most masleily of all his portraits. 
Thai story We are noi luld. though 
Frau Loos memions Kokoschka 
s'eveiai limes. .i> l.oo> was appai cully 
more attached lo him than lo any 
other friend, except perhaps Peter 
Alle n i berg. Loos's pupils arc alsn 
menlioned bin no aliempi is nude 
lo characterize them or to chaiuc- 
leri/e such uci|uaiiilaiiccs as I e 
Ciirluisier, C'ottni v oudciihoie 
Kalergj or Alnm M.ililci. 

Characterizing l.oos hinv clf. how- 
ever. must he regarded as the book’s 
i n lent ion : only the cli a lack*] which 
emerges is. alas, fai fiom a i tractive. 

I .siiis was a 


ihviotisly 
m«»M of Hu- 


fX'inTfroni ^c'sutfcpVifts 

3S£ ilMSSSS « wjsa? 3f r ,r: - 

ing the other hand. Manzti’s approach Son? ^ Rouault s scnsc - bllt lhc S She tfai l,Cl1 
to Christianity has some remote 
ily with that of another Italian 
mu nisi, Pier-Paolo Pasolini 
astonished the world by 
rfi vardhtu to Saint Matthew 

:r;r ' ~ 

story, w'hieh is told like a film on tele- 
vision. ihui Manzii did not like Paul 
VJniueh more than he had liked Pius 
XU. In Ins eyes Paul seemed aloof 
at the inauguration of the Doors, as 
m earlier years Pius had seemed cleri- 
cal and triumphaJisl. No one in Italy 
has captured lhc people’s imagination 
and thcarhsts imagination us John 
XX 1,11 ‘W. and the Doors almost 
howl for John XXIII and Don 
Giuseppe Dc Luca, the dead patrons. 


their 
in 

in Parts. 
mi it scents. 

Adolf Loos tier Mmdt jiiJ 

viMd impression of a ku£iL 
tola Ily without a timetable 
details of his young days in An** 

„ ... ure . “ w - His haired of hK irj? 
two years, ihe Iasi *V ul “ r fibred of him playapjij 
ihe first chapter too. His ujfar, 
nice ting with ihe owner of 
( iHcniit) Tribune is reported 
embarrassing page, and the end 1 
Dr. Beer and his wife, iheclknltfd 
whom Luos designed ihe houseiflii 
Lake of Geneva. 

Gf ihe house itself w t W 
nothing new. In fact this a rd 
book about an architect and hisw L xH 
Buildings come in only rarely af 
•hen without relevant comneNsti 
with such helpless comment as iM 
the design for the Chirugo /rip#; 

“ An enormous lower, as oik suit 
picture the Tower of Babel." Dijj* 
not know that it was a siqw-ftM 
column ? Only of his struggle; 
ilu* Housing Department in Virtu^ 
which he was head for less this lie 
years do we hear a little more. 

Hut perhaps that is what Frau ft- 
maim L«h»s means, when she tits 
her preface by saying; ■‘ThUborl 
is written for simple people, k 
people like you and me .iiHleodi; 


On the beginning 


— landscape of change i sillier than a*, a 

„fuul*lll WRICillT (liHito. 1 }. 1 1 1 1 go doilliliat ing event. Indeed. 
(to ia Revolution: the rfr.st ( | u . In; ,j tl i merest ol 1911 and PH 2 is 


K IQQ0-I9LI 505pp. 

[U Prcss - a ,5s - 


Yale 


•laiion. like love, is a word with 
.. 1 * a range of meaning as lo.be 
‘ ‘ , Ss except in a context, 

of the scale there is the 


in the way social forces to whom 
the ovcrlluow or continuation ol 
Maiiclm imperial rule was of secoud- 
aiy interest look advantage of chaos 
li* I ml Ik- i their own interests. 

As the essays dealing with piovin- 
cialism show, it was not Sun Yal- 
sen’s muddled ideas and bungled 


-and often painful process that 

jiul changes a whole planning that toppled ilic(h’ingdyn- 

sinE or even dominating the hie 1 - 11 * • 

jttfDtfiousness of all its member 


, suflerer, it partisan 
struggling for justice and love in a 
cold and loveless world. 

1 lie story of ManzCi's relation!, with 
the Vatican begun when, through the 
good oltices of Don Giuseppe De 
Luca (a devoted and famous priest 
who made his mark oil Rome) he 
was commissioned to design the 
Doors of Death, one of the entrances 
to SI. Peter’s. There were the struggles 
usual between employers and work- 
ing artists, whether the employers be 



Even a nun of genius is a mao. bJj 
people don’t recognize that. Ht iufftn 
.lihcrsitic-. like onliiun'ia.' 1 ’ 
old feel, moK] 
Just lib flta 
therefore aiii a 
envelope of i 
lire. i lest mind is flesh and Wood. Arui 
like you and me. 


, is other end is lhc miluary- 
i ol wup that changes the faces 
i +. u ,p and little else, while xpniil- 
-tine phrases. The overthrow of 
-Ijlmchu dymisty was closer in 
Liter type ; and one reason why 
, ^-ifliovr Western studies of early 
nwner d ibj'p.jjih-ccn l u r y Chinese history 
^ failed to give a strong impics- 
-iof the period i s that they have 
iii to focus on this event ol 
Mid importance instead of on 
Jit trends. Even its supposed 
|f?i<r, ihe improbable and pori- 
Sul Dr. Sun Yat-sen. with his 
l^ijicr suits and moustaches ami 
■j decades of dmigre conspiring. 
M* key to the period in the way 
be-tung is to the China of the 
.<{ four decades. 

(him in Revolution change- all 
■; in a welcome and long ovoiduc 
w. This collection of essays on var- 
>.« aspects of the development ol 
bn« polities niul society in the 
i'lltiirieen years or so of the ecu- 
li k of course uneven, but the 
r.odiieiion by Mary Wright, and 
me of the olhci pieces, arc worth 
oious thought and discussion. II 
k a common theme running 
lough the book it is the growth of 
*d«n nationalism alongside tin 
bdepmenl of the provincial alli- 
>1* between gentry mul met chants 
later to provide the political 
for warlord ism. ’I fills the col- 
i'K of the imperial stale in I *> 1 1 
m k more realistically seen as a 
landmark in a hew i filer i in: 


the gentry 
provinces. 


Old and new 


Aijlen S. Weller: The Joys and 
ar»*«5f Recent American Art. 
185pp. University of Illinois Press. 
(American University Publishers 
Group.) £3 15s. 6d. 


Sorrows of Recent 
represents the pub- 


The Jays and 

American Art ._ r 

ii.shnl text of the De Young . Lectures 
}? ,8he,: Education given by Mr. 
ioli er State University in 

1966. In the first Mr. Weller, who is 
ready .to account for and examine 
(though without approving) any of 
the highly personal forms of expres- 
sion that constitute the mysterious 
and unclear language of art in 
America today, passes in review the 
W m 5, ■ many American artists of 
5g!f* H"- Picks out certain 
tef l l 0<Iea *** techniques for 
which he attempts to provide a sym- 

snJiSfl ir n e ? retatiort in Nation to 

art/t v r !! St ,S ’ in a prophet 

all” Mr w..^ muc fi about us 

all . Mr. Weller Wiles. Abd it is 


upon the exterior”; with the com- 
pulsion artists feel to invent weird 
and doubtfully functional organisms : 
and with the fatal confusion prevail- 

!H?w ,n min £ s of artists and the 
public alike which allows them to 
cjjuate incompetence and crudity 
r f L r f shness and directness ". 
in hfs second lecture Mr. Weller 
axes a longer and more approvinc 
□ok at the work of twelve ''con® 
ST old -masters ”, a n Wc |i over 
sixty, who he believes will continue 

to future senera- 

S°L A ,r\ and Whose 

worics, be tells us, have crentlv 
affected the outlook of the you™ 
American artists of today, evS 
(bough. they seem to be doing 
something entirely different. M? 
Weller states quite frankly that 
the artists he has selected for 

than acc °kd e represent no more 
than a personal choicei but it is Tin 

lh8t rhe ,isl consists of 
Ivan Albright. Calder 


jj* .Mrs.’as'fiTis-M; 

^L^^^V'shpwrng- how 


artists place 
decay and 
way many 


’’ “■» "'"“j iLsis icno to suggest 4 uLii. ? * «“wever. 

by idc^rporaling ? !li , d no h ««l to 

bdihan tracks or iuman detriliis a^. f I ’“ in,crsand 

•no .n .u-:- _ — ■“ • . senasen instead to focus on several 

Jemics or funsters such as 
Brodcrson. Perlstein and 


articles of clothing in their canvases, . S l f r dlfl , focu5 on seve 
and with the frequent fisc of masks- (““sters such 

with images signifying loneliness ^ Sa»"^ ? erIsteil1 and 

foss of identity; wuh the iobscksivd DicbelkS? artists like 

interest of many artists in •*' wha| hi contiinc n?r,T Lcvlnc, The volume • 

rather than rn . * vhat ’ _ «app^( 


Webster's Dictionary 
of Synonyms 

XTcrriam-Wchsicrs have 
cumpkady mci liaulctl iheir 
world-ruinous Dicliniuirv of 
Synonym* lo produce this new 
masterpiece for the worker in 
words, with quoin [ions from the 
works of over 3,000 ckissio.il and 
modern aui hors, nnd n 15,000- 
word introductory 1 Survey of the 
History of English Synonymy.* 
Library World: * Quite different 
from its previous editions of 
1942 and 1951. The introduction 
is not to be missed ... an 
essential book for the philologist.* 
W2 pages. £5 5s. net 


Dressing Dolls 

Audrey Johnson . 

The author of Now to Repair 
and Dress Old Dolls presents a 
comprehensive and sumptuously- 
produced practical and historical 
guide for doll collectors. Costume 
changes from late Elizabethan 
times to the present day are 
illustrated, and all plans are 
full-siz& Full instructions fo r ~ 
making bodies, limbi, heads, 
hair, etc. Oxer 400 drawings In 1 
all. plus photographs. 42s.net 


Modern Cbcss Strategy 

Edward Lasker 

The Second Revised Edition of 
this famous standard treatise for 
developing chess players, revised 
by the author himself. A new 
Preface, numerous t ext changes, 
and five up-to-date games. 

Tablet (on the first edition) : 


* Bell always have ihe knad of 
making a good thing belter . . . 
n magnificent product ion.’ 

A Ihil t /h'ns Hook. 2Ss.net 


Chartered Companies 

Rudolph Robert 
From lhc Fellowship of MotW 
Adventurers, who delayed the 
sailing of Ihe Spanish Armada 
for a year by manipulating tta 
foreign exchanges, to the British 
North Borneo Company, brougb) 
down by the Japanese, a 
col lection of short histories of it* 
most important trading gwnb I 13 

British history. Around such 

companies an empire was forged! 
within them, men like Rhodes, 
Clive— and Charles Lamb-can* 
to fame. Photographs ■ 35s. ** 


asly bill the abortion by 
of control of iheir own 
After I ‘UK) anil the breakdown of the 
last effective preleiiMiuiN of the court 
to represent gentry interests on a 
national basis when dealing with 
foreigners, strong central government 
became less useful, and the pressure 
for provincial autonomy to some ex- 
tent oi other grew rapidly. ’I he con- 
stitutional movement of the last years 
of the C it ing was essentially a decla- 
ration by the landed classes and their 
merchant friends that they now pre- 
ferred lo look after iheir own inter- 
ests directly. It was these classes, not 
the revolutionary conspirators, who 
won out in the power struggle* before 
and alter 1911. 

It is perhaps a sign of the imma- 
turity of the study of Chinese history, 
in ihe West ai least, lhal such ques- 
tions as ilu- i o|e iff ihe gently aiul 
bom geoisio in the twentieth century 
should (ml \ now be coming into the 
aiea of sc noire academic eonlro- 
versv. In this volume, foi example, 
I’rolcssor Wright and others preseni 
lhc geniiv as a modernizing anil 
patriotic force because they " read 
newspapcis and wrote letters lo the 
i-diim ", piod need radical siudenis 
ami oil ice is in the new armies, and in- 
vested in bouigcois-sivle enterprises, 
lchiko ( huzb re rathei inore plausible 
in his admirably concise presentation 
of the case that Mw gentry siiccccdesl 
m liu ning the crisis *if 1911 into sOine- 
l In n it like the traditional fall of a 
ileca vini' dviuslv : with conservative 
landed pnwet taking control locally 


\ el lchiko. loti, sees the gciitiv as the 
agents of modernization of a soil. 

It lias long been the contention ol 
most communist hisloiians Dint I ( * 1 1 
Was a bourgeois revolution lhal Tailed 
because of the weakness of the 
Chinese bourgeoisie. Mine. Rergere 
illuminates the formation and role of 
a westernized entrepreneurial class 
around Hie turn of the century anti in 
the events of 1911-13, questioning 
Ihe usefulness of ihe conventional dis- 
tinction between " companion: ’’ and 
’■ national “ bourgeoisie. Her essaj 
may noi be the Iasi word on the sub- 
ject, bin it gives an excellent basis foi 
further discussion. 

A no l he i useful approach to the 
period is through looking at develop- 
ments in various provinces. The 
memoir of Wii Yti-ehang translated 
.some years ago gave a good impres- 
sion of the style and atmosphere of 
Szechuan puliiics at the time that can 
be usefully compared with Dr. Maty 
Rank in's illuminating study of the 
relations between traditional and 
modern rebels in Chekiang. 

Other contributors deal with the 
creation of the new armies, the con- 
fused events at Wuhan of October. 
1911. the popularity of anarchism 
among C hinese students in Japan, 
and the contrasting careers of Yuan 
Shih-kai and Sun Yat-sen. In his 
piece on the latter HSrold Schilfrm 
achieves the rare distinction of mak- 
ing some sense of lhal puzzling figure. 
Professor Wright's isolation of 
nationalism as a main characteristic 
of the period may be carried too far. 
but it will certainly make it impos- 
sible to neglect it any longer. 

’I his collection of essays includes 
enough stimulating ideas and good 
scholarship lo deserve to be called 
outstanding, despite its unevenness. 
Its main shortcoming is lhc absence 
of a study of the agrarian problems 
lhal are as basic to this as to any 
oilier period of Chinese history: but 
such a complaint could reasonably 
be regarded as greedy. 


From both shores 


U Bromley nnd E. IT. Kossmann 
pnors) ! Britain and tin 1 Nether- 
“ds in Europe and A \iu. 264 pp. 
Macmillan. £3 3s. 



'J ifi w a tendency nowadays foi 
^ynwrs of international lire- 
r™ inferences-- -functions which 
to be proliferating like mtreli- 
rush into print with a 
(® r volumes! of the pa pci s 
r,K • * l,ose quality dues not 
*.. 1 ) 5 justify , t wider ciretil.it ion. 
lklJ^ ch cannot fairly be 
\ w against the publications of 
Lyings of the periodic 
S' D , ulLh nislorieal C, inferences, 

, bccn hcld ’■«( discreet 
f. alternately on either side ul 
i o # ^ ea -^nee the inutignra! 
yj Qktord In 1959. Unlike some 
unwieldy jamborees with 

» .J+ 01 .^cn thousands of 
wW (fiwe modest Anglo- 
»i.. . von (crenccs have been dclihet- 

sy sm Ai with 

,om ial papers, and the partici- 


demo- 
il was the problem 


only ten m 

r u a,< d the parti 

5 not mure than thirls a side. 


lit hith 


Britain: Koine’s Most 
Northerly Province 
G. M. Durant 

The author of Journey Into 
Roman Britain 4nd other books 
the period introduces the 
interested layman lo ihe four- 
centuries dnring which Ronw 
ruled Britain, asking ati ,lie . ’ 
likely questions and W* 1 * “ ' 

her answers, to make use o 
most reliable evidence. J’®* 1 "" .. 
Past : * A welcome and 
effort to bring to lift >he fo ^ . • 
centuries of Rdmap occuP 4110 . 

Photographs, maps. 3d*- ne1 . 


Bell 


and 
'•"‘bled the 


expertise in foreign lan- 


not least in KnglMi, has 
ieiw '■ Prtkwcdings ui he con- 
^*d entirely jn this language wilh- 
iaS s,ra,H ; .nnd the care taken 
iilbin!, i ,rcp ; ir:it i°n has ensured con- 
i njJJ? of high quality. In this 
Mbth so ? in,on ! h e present volume 
+£?** sin« the third 
lh ?Jd at London in 1967) 
<it»fci' pec, ®. e (hemes- which give 
*lthe u ” lt S , . thi ‘ n was achievcJ 


Previous volumes. The 
of the changing 


!S e Bri,ain and l hc Nethcr- 




respective situations of 
‘■'□unifies in the highly un 


isble Duma. 

tush 5i ».Z r _i COm Pl e * which remain' 


lellittenl Nellieilandeis l or imM 
tliat peiiod: the ambiguity of (lie 
Dutch position as a llrsl-iale com- 
meieiai |w>wer without a corre- 
sponding lei litoiia! and 
graphical ha-iv 
of a nation seeking Us sccuniy m 
peace, in a world which granted no 
profit without powci. no safely wit li- 
mit war.'' In this connexion, it is in- 
teresting to note how closely “ L *n- 
dorp's aignmenis for Dutch 
lieu 1 1 al ily and u republican _ form of 
< lovernmenl in 1792 coincide with 
those advanced bv Pieter de la Court 
in 1662. despite all that had hap- 
pened in the interval. Professor I. R. 
Jones’s lively paper on Lnglish 
Alii tudes to Turopv in the Seven - 

teeiilh Ceninry " is especially useful 
foi its Lrenehani demonst ration of 
pailiamentary ignorance _ and irre- 
sponsibility in foreign all airs. " Mem- 
bers nm only wanted, they aclually 
though; they could have, an clleclivc 
foreign policy on the cheap. J he 
.tin hoi might, perhaps, have added 
that this conviction was not confined 
to the seventeenth coniun : and he 
•Kiel} goes too fai when he claims: 

I nri-iei) affairs '.vere a matter for a linv 
minority. Taking aelive r*»>M serv»ints. 
l< inner dinlum.ire and educateu anu wen- 
informed nierelianlv, the number ean- 
. not have been much moic than a hun- 
dred. 

On Ihe contra IV, judging from Ihe 

jekilhelv wide circulation of Mien 
popular pamphkls as J 

Appeal from the Lnhut al tthitetudl 
1 1 673). and the successive editions ol 
Sir William Temple's Oh^rirUiraison 
the United Pimituv* beiwcon 167 
there nuM have been 

that number. The 
the London 


,»f ployed bv Ihe Duleh l ast-Indm < . om- 
i- puny in its prime was some I 17 JHiu 
!,r 18,000. and not 30.000, winch is 
the figure given by nil conicmpor- 
nries, including Sir William Temple. 
Dr. Basselt rightly emphasizes that 
the English Easl-Iiulia Company s 
Hade with Indonesia idler the^ so- 
called " massacre or Ambonia "in 
1623. was much larger and lasted for 
much longer than is generally recog- 
nized. The Indian and the Indone- 
sian markets were complementary 
and not mutually exclusive. Mrs. 
Alice Carter, in hcr interesting dis- 
cussion of Britain as a European 
power between 1688 and 1 793. 
acutely analyses the various factors 
which eroded the Anglo- Dutch alli- 
ance. "turning it from what- was 
admittedly a mere maiiagc dc con- 
vent tnce into one on the road Lo 
di voice ". 

Professor J. C. Uoogman contri- 
butes a masterly survey oT ‘‘The 
Netherlands in the European scene. 
1813-1913". showing how and why 
the apathy, flabbiness, and obsession 
with the past which characterized the 
rv»i..h unncr classes between 1813 


'^ r oc^ : fn L^ mcn, fcHlurC of modern 
^Mive «», ? ory : Thc other a cum- 
of tivpccts of Dutch 
ityj t-( nJ5 co \°nial history in Asia, 
tonpif C - , lr respective retreats from 
In 


anil 1676. 
lenst ten tint 

regular •jub-.eribers lo me . 

nareitc. who ccrumly numbered 

■nor.- Ih:.n hui.Jral * h “ 
had M»ine knowledge *»f forc JJ;” 
affaits since ihe bulk of thi- paf^ r 
w ;i - devoted to foreign »icw«. 

Dr. Mcilink-Roelofsz .md Dr. D- 
Bussell are berth eqtially liiunnnaitnfc 
and fair-minded In their r«pc.toe 
f,ml perceptive discussion-* of Dutch 


The la.,? j a f' n 8 opening paper on 
Europe in the 
^ 0<t tighteemh Ccn- 

: ^onii? , v, ^ r ^ Smil pul hw m 

BtSilS***?P*y felt and diiquict- former sho w s among olher 


Dutch upper classes between 
and 1 848 was gradually succeeded by 
a more dynamic outlook in the sec- 
ond half of the century, culminating 
in an atmosphere of optimism and 
national xel ! -confidence, not lo say 
complacency, by 1914. Dr. J. S. 
Dustin in liis consideration of 
*■ Britain as an imperial power in 
S.E. Asia in the 19th century ' re- 
minds us that theories of imperialism 
tend to obscure the influence ol local 
factors and the activities often the 
unauthorized activities, of individuals 
in frontier situations on the effective 
process of territorial expansion. 
Raffles James and Charles Brooke, 
and Sir Andrew Clarke ure cited As 
exemplars. The two concluding 

chapters on the respective Dutch and 
British retreats from empire deal with 
events which arc too recent to allow 
ol a definitive summing-up. ns both 
authors explicitly recognize. But 
professor Henri Baudct s paper in 
so far as it deals with British altitudes 
towards the Dutch over IndoneM J 
1945-46. nukes uncomfortable read- 


5.6.69 TLS: 603 

The Dictionary"^ 

of 

Garden Plants 

by Roy Hay & Patrick M. Synge 

will l»f j)uhlislu*<l by L- 1 airy Press ami 
Mkiuiel Joseph L.(d. in (.ollahor.tliori 
w i lit Tlic Kciy.il HoiMkTiltiii.il Society oil 
June 9, and will be I lie most bed u ti lit l 
book ol llie year 

J 

2048 colour plates 60/- 

J une — General 

The Shell Guide to Wales 

iir WynfbrJ Vaughan-l humus 8 k. A inti Llewellyn 
( r ,of- ,f2f- mull .1iK/tivr l«) 

A History of Western Sculptures 
Renaissance to Rococo 

by Herbert Kcntncr {joj-} 

Eric Hotter: An American Odyssey 

by Ln /tin TornJkfns fjo/-) 

Marie Avinov : Her Amazing Life 

by Fuu I Charcbavad/e (50/-) 

Number One Boy by fiefoard irnn/ (s°/-) 

Freedom Has No Frontier 

by Joyce /.».««» ( 35 /“) 

June — Fiction 

RICHARD LLEWELLYN The End of the Rug (j of) 
ANDERS BODELSEN Think oj a Number (25/-) 

June— Pelham Books 

FLOWERS FOR THE CHURCH A/mnd PtJJord < jo/-) 
CAMPING AND HILL TREKKING P. F. William* (J oj-) 
GOLF ADDICT INVADES WALES George Houghton 

THE WORLD OF ANTS, BEES AND WASPS 

Brian I escy-Fltxgerald ( 25 /-) 

LORDS Jdm Marshall ( 35 /-) 

OLYMPIC GYMNASTICS FOR SCHOOLS 

Walter G. Dimn ( 35 /:) 

EIGHTY FIVE-MINUTE GOLF LESSONS ( 35 /-) 

June — Arlington Books 

CAREERS AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING ; 

. Margaret. Grainger ( 30 j -) 


N.B. 


and Fnglwh colonial developments wer6 j n East 

wveniedUh-tttnlury .JJJ jn JQ4U-4I, and who remember 


THE CONCISE BRITISH 
FLORA IN COLOUR 

by W. Keble Martin 

is again available (50/-) 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 


hnu si IUn 


whlv they sioud by us then. 
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HISTORY OF SCIENCE 



And yet it does not move Rags and bones lobert and 


GljORiii'S (jRsi)fiRi' : 1 m Revolution 

gaMdvmte. Vol. I. 4(J4pp. Vol. 2. 
486np. Paris : Payot. 37.J0fr. 
each. 


r.uliV.i|. revolution “tlcmv- 

lh(>li)gi/A\l " mans in on till picture of 
thf univcr-io. Vet the posi>0:ilfJcMJi 
Wcllaiisch ■iming is ;i reproduction of 
the pre-CLtliJcan one on the essential 
point. Each of ihe^e views of the 
universe j, founded on an imverili- 


fjifuis .iseend.iiiev user human mind, 
.mj heart, ih.it it h.i% enjoyed since 
the CialiliMn revolution came into its 
own '! 

Ye! science does work. We now 
have atomic li-sion and fusion ; and 
wc have a host of .it her achievements 


'» : PhyMtgic, ■ J 11 ullhoiish ih cv 
* U "=.y,.-, Hr.*- 

••n have found cr, :W 


Karl F. Romscm 

tier H owie l Hirer nun^/'n , mm- t ••• ~ ,, .u .icier, mini <ir« : 

feme, und Methods vom 16. bis LV ) or Woiksc hub's own cor>i r .k ' 
19. Juhrhuthk'rt. 407pp. Freiburg: , us lhai he had »!& 

Karl Alhcr. DM58. hook low lit. ■ H 0 





siihjeere, .mj perhaps it fails between 
two stools. A reader who wants a 
handbook may be put olt by the 
thesis, while a reader who is interested 
primarily in the thesis may fiinl the 
handbook superfluous. Nor is the 
book cusy io read; it lacks the 
lucidity and ouferJincss of which 
French scholars are, .is a rule, n,i\t- 
ni.isicrs. 

Fortunately the .subject conics to 
Hie author's rescue. It is of such 
perennial interest that any serious 
treatment of it is welcome— and 
Professor Gusdorf’s work is serious 
almost to the point of prosiness. 

Galileos revolution" js topical 
today because it has become evident 
that this revolutionary change of 
Zr^ 0lJtl00k , in ' vcslcrn Christen. HB „ ui me 

l,r . four cenlui j es , is action and lo 
oiie the major causes of the crisis sullen retreat 


in a foul note, fiivcii the rare luxury 
of possessing both sides of a corres- 
pondence. it is vandalism to blast 
holes in ihc close and loving links of 
il. Miss Slack, as an Oxford graduate 
and laic head mi stress, writes a plea- 
sant popular introduction without 
taxing her own scholarship. Is her 


^ C K (Editor): The Lovc- 

t.«r Robert Browning and 

*&££■ 230pp. turn- 

^. £22s. 

. » CU r verws with all my h«-‘»rl. 

"uiA Barren. .. . 1 do. as I say. 

books with all my heart— text twhal is left of in based oil the 
Attoir you too." The resound- printed editions or the autographs 7 
Xtak of Browning’s opening if the funner, has il been collated 
Z. ii hrdlv le« famous than the with the manuscripts, and who owns 
| phra« of Beethoven’s 1-iflli || 1L . originals 7 No reply. 
j P ay; but the rest of the cor- Meanwhile, there is richness galore 
njBp*l<iice is far less known and j n [| K . selection; enough to show the 




_ .. Jiyly inaccessible; ana in |s line ness — as it weie, fiiu'xurrie — of 
^thinjX.yji) it forms a perfect sequence, lhL .^ L . lw „ dissecting analytical minds, 

’ fqfci responding to chime as idea , u ( |, tf point where each at limes 
and love lo love. __ I he com- SC cnis to aniieipalc the hair-splitting 
exchange appeared . lirst . m _ ,* delicacy of the master-exponent 

lier life 
does the 
Tyrant 
concern of 
should seem 
,,,* v...... ,v - fettering com- 

orini-ini ■« p r .-,k..i,i ,u s0>rce ^ iBjlands lending woman poet. { without a chance to withdraw 

' ? ihcnio^fe ha glorious, so successful a JJ atfcfu | ly< This cou | d j Cild on 0 cca- 

■III ■ilki . | S 1?iI f c * n ncvei ! '°* e xion to tlcmi-semi-Jamesian mis- logy of our intercourse, ilic \ 

ni'inv wl ^M iqi i Ci - ? ? uihu Ihe marriage of true minds UIK j crslaIH lings that were to be recti- double feeling! had about you— ji 

m.iny who will look mwmfi a proved so exquisitely. Miss - -- .... ... . . .... 

assessment of the slow butted I Stack is to be thanked for 

HI Siting attention to it. and alas lo 


ienrgu;_._ 
the slowness of its 
The traditional rcli- 


by managing to survive on .i mini- 

!S e r ith «f “ c°!!: 

'• The story is an ironical one. The ZTnot di^if fKd/to fS L U in,po, : Inn . 1 mo?ils! lov 

revolution 0 f which Galileo was Ss Th^ ■? i cither a social creature or a 

indisputably one of the principal of the new ^S^SLUSSr^ "° nentit y- Indeed, if. with science’s 

w®wm 


Even in the eighteen! Ii century, when 
the mechanists might have been 
though! enlightened enough not to 
see the opposite point of view, we find 
that men like Hales, Hoirmann. and 
Boerhaave tended to have ideas not 
wholly repugnant lo the vilalisK It 
is for this sort of reason that one or 


tmues lo fail to behave socially, he wo Ion J am, \n 1 ai * S r h n ‘ l1 organized, and allhough 

will be condemning himself to self- lo ii sdiTs ^nv ^^. 1 , ”?n er rei, !, ,y invlillerently illustrated, there 
liquifhlioiL historical tables und diagram 


nie»|i reproached for so partial and 
ast cenu^fcfliteiy imperfect a pcrforniance 
ihdiuiiM ilfc present selection. What we so 
which ihhmakaf^iiittd is Ihe complete text, accu- 
rJe. jonotaled. documented, satis- 
i^lo the scholar and student with- 

>oo k. Despile a numb 
trivial errors, its bibliographj 
ihornugh. and in ihe end not 
readers will probably look upon 
work as a guide to the tangle 
physiological literature during 
four relevant centuries. iThe “ _ 

Jiihrhuiulorl ” in ihe title on ikp^ify ihe policy adopted, 
jacket is a mistake.) It is DiHhiia^ complaint cuts rather deep. 

wily arc some letters used and 


city for handling material new/r^n r ? 0ltcclV£l ) e * ^ or svienee's crcdcn- 
wi." Ihe past «u U ha™ bee,, ,noVe 


Professor Giisdurf’s book i s "a 
quarry from which ihe reader can 
extract scvcnteenlh-ceiiiury informa- 
tion about this twentieth-century 
quest ion ; but the reader will have to 
dig for Ins ore. 


rs 

e in rejected, but those retained 

such means', admittedly, t^hisloriim ^dalhose'^S^ire •' a" row C «>i ** «"* ^ 

iii ahuny is provided with the iiinmt- meeting of s n many seientilic waptfoB dashes M diows the scars of a l,n,c IllL ' Kr.uliul pLnuration to the 


able flavour of original work ; hut 
since t]ie original was not written by 
a historian, the re -.nil is a history 
only lo (lie extent iliat the linking 
passages are history . 


uiili less nf iiihihilUm. but the sur- 
face peisonalitv is an imagined 
image that impresses itself vividly 
on the respondent's inner eye and 
links itself firmly with the ideas and 
sentiments of the letters. Then if 
the meeting cnmc\ two strangers 
suddenly face each ulhcr. 
A cherished plianlum is 
displaced, and the live presence will 
not easily associate itself, liy as one 
may. with the well-known, even well- 
loved miiul that wrote Ihc letters. It 
can happen that Ihc whole myth falls 
apart and the two. having touched 
with icy physical lingers, drift away 
on their separate currents. 

Browning and Miss Barrett seem, 
as one reads the letters, to have sus- 
tained the switch and barely felt the 
jolt of it. They write as before, ex- 
cept that there arc meetings to refer 
to. But it lus not been so smooth 
and simple after all. Just one year 
after R.B.’s first letter Elizabeth 
confesses: 

You never guessed perhaps, what I look 
back to at this moment in the psycho- 
our intercourse, (lie curious 
you per- 


As the months went on through the 
spring of IK4fi. another and less inli- 
male slum beset Elisabeth (who had. 
as she more than once reminded 
Kobcil. In bear the brunt). It became 
increasingly hard to keep the secret. 
Dear kind John Kenyon, a friend of 
both, would have smelt a rat more 
strongly but for some natural obtuse- 
ness. Mrs. Anna Jameson began beg- 
ging Ba lo go to Italy with her. and 
il felt like guile ur guilt on her part 
lo be evasive to lhai generous woman. 
Her sisters Henrietta and Arabci, who 
had to be told, were less than tactful, 
and a meddlesome aunt became an 
active menace. 

Even so, the event hung fire and 
remained alarmingly fluid until the 
final day. Robert was anything but 
a practical man Ihe had refused to 
set foot inside a kitchen since some- 
one showed him huw to cook a dish). 
On this occasion he seems to have 
lost his head over routes and time- 
tables. Were they leaving from 
Brighton or Southiiinplon, for 
Dieppe or Havre ? The days of the 
boat "seemed changed . . . provok- 
ing ! " " Jn the flurry ", he copied 


lied only by whispered clarifications anally, and you as the writer of these down Ihc departures from Havre in- jealous cmwaie o a c 

ending in the " I am your very own ’’ Otters and the crisis of the feeling. s , ead of Southampton. Then it admirer ... with fr rends 

recurrent note. For a long time both when I was, positively voxedandMoiis se emed he had been right after Ml Housman 5 poems - 


long 

are still unable lo credit the continu- 
ing wonder of the other's uftcction. 
This wonder is like the watering of a 
plant, lint keeps it fresh uiul scented. 
After that first lcttci of January. 

I)MS II II -inil PIIR i-iirri>«ninul(S'l 


of myself for not succeeding belter in 
making n unity of Ihe two. I could not 1 
And moreover I could not help but that 
the writer of the letters seemed nearer 
to me long . . . long . . . and in spite 
of the postmark, than did the personal 
visitor who confounded me. 


about Ihe days of sailing. Elizabeth 
by some occult sense saw farther; 
“Surely you say wrong in the hour 
for tomorrow." Yes indeed: “ 1 took 
tho other company’s days for the 
South Western's changed." Now he 


CimisTOiMH.il RiC KS'(Edltor) : A. F» 
lion. •'in mi, IB 2pp. Prentice-Hull. 
£ 1 . 

Piofcssion Kicks notes in his inlio- 
duclion to this very interesting 
collection that “ the poems of 
A. E. HoiiMiwin disrupt all the 
usual allegiances": disapproved by 

Gcnigc Meredith, Edith Sitwell. F- R. 
l.ca vis. Cyril Connolly : respected by 
W. Ii. Yeats. T. S. Eliot, W. H. 
Auden : admired by G. K. Chester- 
ton, Robert Graves, William Empson, 
Randall Jarrell, and John Sparrow. 
The general nolion that Hotisman’s 
poetry appeals lo us in youth but 
succumbs io sophisticated maturity is 
branded a fallacy: "the audience 
that needs lo be captured for Hous- 
man ", Professor Ricks maintains, 
" is precisely the one of which he is 
supposed to be already in possession : 
he does already enjoy the esteem of 
(hose so -culled ‘New Critics* who 
arc supposed to be the enemies of hi! 
kind of poetry ", Ami one of his 
objectives in the present collection is 
"to disentangle Housman from the 
jealous embrace of a certain kind of 
. . .... — : like Garrod, 

don’t need 

enemies " 

Housman specialists may be pre- 
sumed to be familiar with most of 
the critiques here reprinted, hut even 
for them it. will be a convenience to 
have this discerning selection between 



vm.-m.vu .. — , - - among others, Edmund Wilson, John 

Normal acquain- verv early ... that you had come here j n j] lc Sonnets from the Porttt- Wain. Cyril Connolly, W.H, Auden, 
outside inward; with the intention of trying to love 


F. W. Bateson, J. P. Sullivan, John 


ctand^Uv. . curtailing, an cviwr»: n,ilM ' ur 
which makes physiology hi*!oricMa rith no evident purpose but 
sn interesting, and it is this sflfP®Bt the reader into speculating 


VISION 


Engineer on engineers 


aspect of the subject which Profe&l iwt what tho omitted lines or para- 
Rothschuh brings out nwslcMk ^contained. On one occasion 

, Jdiior h herself caught out by 
! iJvninj, who refers back to a lead- 
j j^tion in Elizabeth’s last letter. 
■ taler being an editorial reject. 
^ pKagc has now lo be supplied 


anger, auuuuun. — - 

as ail who have experienced a paper- admitted yesterday . . . yes. I saw that carpet bag. 

lance works from outside inward: with the intention of trying to J^ve y„ ese of which the letters are, inter F. W. Batesoi 

first the visual impression, the voice, whomever you should find . The a ij a| a pr0S e version, are neither bags Sparrow and Professor Ricks htm- 

fear was over " now . . . when I see nor boat-times. Yet that touch of self ; and there are jwems by Ezra 
and believe your attachment for blundering humour supplies for the Pound, Kingsley Amis, and W, H. 

me." And the letter ends: "Your ren der n balance and piquancy that Auden, the last of which requires the 

backward transfer of Ihe comma io 
three. 


viscera- . .j wr jl ten exchange the process love has been lo me like God's own Sllpcr bly blend the idea and the per- bad 

>sc but j s icvcrw j . minds and spirits arc love which makes the receivers of it S01ia | ; n i 0 the unity Elizabeth sought, line 



Qf lha “ructurai 

devdopment of the carriage from the 


history 

office 


fourth millennium B.C. to Its eclipse by 
the automobile. The author'i underlyii 

fcST ls . tha ' the carriage has been 1 
literally the bearer of civilization. 84s. 

Vision Press Ltd,, 

157 Knights bridge, S.W.I. 


William Barclay Parsons : 
Engineers _ and Engineering in 
Renaissance. 66 Inn. The 
M.I.T, Press. £5 17s. 


trained 



General William Barclay Parsons, in 
common with many writers on en- 
gineering history and as his title con- 
firms, was not, either by training or 

n rA I it n _ li.4 ■ . . _ _ _ 


as un engineer. Plans .md 
projects are carefully analysed and 
described, from an engineer's point „, s ,„ llUi 
of view, from their inception to com- Languedoc, 
piction, or, in several cases, ah, m 
donment. 


ihe Arno, und the creation, * 

I -Ya nee '.s inland waterways culmiwl 
ing in the inagniliceni .Cijw.ffl 


•:'il 


Indeed one of the most valuable 
aspects of Ihe book U Parsons's allcn- 

— ■ «•>•, vmiisi U y training or Rnkhi*? Sc ^ emcs l^ui were never 
profession, a historian. Born in 1859 i 11 ] s j ■ or were fished at a much 

and educated in Europe and the » -f. dale ' a l’P roach which helps 

United Suites, Parsons was an ex- , 1 * us, . ralc l us l what engineers were 

trcntely successful and eminent civil ci!i < B f, a u? S L at " l * ,e l ' nie , and r '-‘ a_ Renaissance Engineers. 

engineer who was much involved with ^ w J y *i cy ™ crc oflcn unable to ched the subject in a fresh and cn^ 

the construction of transportation sys- ■ lh ^ hi ' ,orian of cul way. These and other siudieij 


In recent years interest 
ssmcc engineering has experience . 

revival. The discovery in MaJnJfi UflV « « Charles Reprint 
the manuscript of Juanelo Twjjj? b fk* IA irwlr* 
and two new Leonardo da _ W 0 FkS 
manuscripts have been key evenlH "p BELL 
this, while Bertrand Gille’s booU^ Wjfc of a Manufacturing Town 
Renaissance Engineers, has aPFSfl^iesbrough). 


nwBlfo ,.(■ . , —a * ‘-vuunmu ui vinti /*■ • 

H mVmW hl, ''r h ,l 1S b T ^ known X was was more, of a u engineer than an P^ce his boo.. ... 
Commission 1 mnnrta.i vp*" ho r ahalamist. And tinues to •" nd 3 



a grasp 

of management 
principles 


PAN Management and 
Marketing Series are 
Busineas Books at 
Paperjja^kP.riceg. 

Peter DrUcker, Tlieodote : 
Levitt, Colin Mclver and 
Rosemary Stewart are 
among the writers available 
to the rising executive at 
prices from 5/- to 12/6. 

Ask lo see the range of titles 
m any good bookshop. 


enoaoM * n,,cs was t " “ T, ‘ 1T * a araugnismun, Renaissance (icnvu 

wi « l unne lhng projects. It Leonardo did little practical engineer- able and complete accqun 
a r ®? u . lt . °f his military en- | n 8 a " d exerted a minor influence on such a wealth of original 
gineermg activme, in the First World later developments. 

ih= r ra!!k l of a b™adk r Vn™! 0,Cd W <" «'c 

q S !£ [m ses?-- ^ <- 



DAVID & 
CHARLES 


explored, often more deeply and kncelcrs. 

The first R 

" ■ ~ ~~ decline in lltcrsicy in England for the 

Carlo M. Ciikm.i.a ; Literacy and | inndrct l years or so following the 
Development in the licst. 143pp. m j d< j|c of the seventeenth century. 
Penguin. 4s. Ability losign one’s name -to what 

; . extent does this provide evidence that 

I.ilcrucy is taken very much lor [hc s j Bnator y can read, at even the 
grunted in the West, and questions [owesl |evc] ? Tllis quesl j on \ s not 
concerning its origins and develop- a ^ ed b p ro f CSS or Gpolla. who 

nicnl are rarely asked. Many histories assumes tha t the extent of literacy 
of education avoid any mention of cjjn be assess 


Jfurch Builders 

book in any way; Scwg tfte Nineteenth 


Gothic Revival 

Q 


Anyone trying to improve ® 
faced with a formidable ia» 
in any case would have to 
Parsons the starting P 0,n v k 
Paradoxically not many . 


ihc original edition were P n ,j< - - 
1939, seven years after _* |u 


j, 

Coasequcwi^ 


dL * - - i — ; J F«wiun iur 

URm iRSnfc S Oil are $**"* : ashmen, 

the Maya ruins of Yucatan dJtes ° ° f en 8 in ^ r i n 8 in rda- 

fmm the early 1900s. and in 1922 he l ^ , and 50cial history 
published a book on Robert Fulton .; C elsewhere. At the untimely death. 

Relf* S,lbnlnrhle - But it wasfte thTn a chr^^ 1 ! 8 ^ J ? arsons more though the book’s 
Renaissance period which man a chronicler of technical evenN — i— 

J a led Pflrsans’sniost importantM,! «i Renai.«a„™ 

toncal Work. In En meets and #r„5 f n8ncen ng projects against Ihe full 

»%rlng In lhe RenZZce hi ba ^™d of the people imolvJd 
. xwjbh 'knatokilt. T55K5 f. he P™ bl 'ms Ihcywerc iS 
fn d ^ 'rttercst in history combined As u ^ len a< not his source? 

to produce a brilliant work. ' "temporary ones and one 

Parsons’s 



came well known lo crtg ‘" e 7? rt g; 
torians, copies were not all ■ J 
of access. The M.I.T. 


oi access, me ^ 

congratulated for remedying^ 
a lion. Their version « -jte 

«u.«v. toin . ... . • V r ««. U..u une «he original nor 




In*.? 8 *' based un a ca reful stuJy of hinddnht « in ? ft ^ n f . hc ca5iC . what slixes flhe one on jmiugi , 

■ all the .printed material which o "’.'B 111 hiiv « been, dards- of measure i*. « JJJJili 

then avadable, together with manv been fe- whal , 11 ^ ltilt ld hme value), and index. E''^ 1 A|jj a u 

manuscripts.. Apparently much o? hydraulic 3 ° f thc boo,i f on . P«»i nation, is retained to j 

. Jhe. mapuscript materi-i ■ W*. engraecrm* in fh.lv r nf * -refenmees 

j ped; by Parsons, for 
cases Ji 

■ Wbit on? woqld expect from V man oS J L l" 5 c ? na ^ fte as it deserves lo be. J ! 15 

..i.- l-.-S l 1100fli ng and drama nr., ... ., — . kv»nt 


— — — - . . wan w assessed by the counting of 

why reading has been regarded ns s i Kn ntures. This procedure, in spile 
important, und how il has been re- t j, c c i a ims made for it in this 
garded through the ages; still less counl is open [0 g rave criticism, 
have such books been concerned with sincc jt - s bascd upon the concept of 
how people have learnt to read, or ■ Intimate connexion between read- 
whal effect, in psychic or perceptual . and writing which advocates of 
j,, ... , , terms, reading has had upon mmvi- j ar education in eighlcenth-cen- 

84s (63s before 1.1.70) dual men and women or society at [ ury England did not take for granted. 

large. . . By relying upon this method of in- 

Profcssor C.poJ a s book is ve ^ gating j^racy, and ignoring 
concerned primarily with now ^ venucs 0 f approach, this book 
literacy has come about, and _ for al , ils c j ar ity — Is less convinc- 
very much less with ttt effects. jng (han fl might have been. 

He provides a number of Regar d in g Professor Stone’s argu- 

concepls and a -good deal of data mcn , a bout the decline in literacy 
most of which is prcsentcd in tbaty . h that might be said. He 

tables. The definition of literacy is ^ Cn mean5 proved his case, 

far from easy. Reading ? Wr t mg f “ * hg states it cogently ; and it 

Both 7 Criteria by which ability » lisauieting to find Professor 

judged? These arc complex ,s ™ ■ • rjpolla relying uncritically upon find- 
’and thc author comes to terms with f not been established 

them in thc opening pages : ^ d n dou n bt . 

Speculation about the Within the present climate of his- 

quacics of any definition of illiteracy in research, evidence which can 

a historical perspective couM go .on o quantified and presented 

s*saE5as 

^MI26s beforel.1.70) SSSUSE 

A 'literate person, the., within ihe d«- # jg SlaVd'sappoin.^, 
flnirinn of this book, is one who can notwithstanding its P lone 

. I rS$mm 

- EHSSSfS £|=aSSS 

There nre. however two pa.nBa( bui u Professor 

skh it IS necessary to lake isstre tant ro e to P y ^ oul _ 


All the 


Airships 


J in a Railway 

Nry , : . 1 

g WiLUAMS- ' 

^men in 
iff! Business 


^[jy between 1660-1760 

field ' 



which it is necessary t° »« S^brich has rwentiy pointed 

with Professor Opolla The more MMi d when we allow 

7C important one is the fact tha for it J K ^ a ^ leafned , . 
75s mU ch oF his argument he rebel upoft he teen q esJions wh ich cap be 
the highly dubious evidence for pro* ”■ diversities' -. One » 

ficicncy. in reading offered by Je^ with the impression that thehis- 

ability to sigd ones name. Thesecond i , c f literacy has almost 

is bis uncritical acceptance co^ to this. 

renco Stoned theory tbat.there was a conw io 


The Making of George Orwell 

An Essay fn Literary History 

KEITH ALLDRITT 35s. net 

.This book constitutes a considerable innovation tn the discussion of Orwell 
In that It abandons tho usual emphasis upon Orwell s social and political 
attitudes and concentrates more upon his literary achievement. The author 
argues that autobiography was Orwell's most appropriate form of expression 
and In the light of this gives new Interpretations of practically all of Orwell s 
work. 

German Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century 

HERMANN BOESCHENSTEiN 16s. nfei paper, 35s. net cloth 
In restoring the balance between the scientific and aesthetic aspect of nine- 
teenth century German literature. Professor Boeschensteln show that works 
by such writers as Stlfter, Keller, Fontana or Raabe are first and foremost 
to be enjoyed. Unique In the history of German literature, many of the greatest 
works of this period were also the most popular. 

A History of Germany 1815-1945 

WILLIAM CARR 50s. net 

■ Until recently there was no comprehensive and objective history of modern 
Germany Ift English. At test we are In a position to choose from saveral. 
Dr. Carr’s book Is probably the most acceptable to appear so far. Although 
It Is intended primarily for university use, there Is every reason why It 
should be used by pre-university students. Analysis and narrative are well 
balanced and cfarTty Is maintained throughout. — The Times Educational 
Supptcmcht 

The Development of the British 
Economy 

Second Edition: (1914-196 7) 

SIDNEY POLLARD 1 4Js. m 

In this second edition Professor Pollard has brought his work up to date 
by adding an extensive chapter covering the period between 1950 and 1967 
Tha book presents a thorough and objective survey of economic and Industrial 
development, trade, finance, and controversial gwemment policy. • . 

1 Dr Pollard Is to be congratulated upon the felicity with which he has cap- 
tured and condensed Into one volume two generations of British economic 
hi«arv . t full and reliable compendium of recent economic history, 
whlchl li Is safe to say, is the best of Its kind \o date.’— TjifiM. Educational 
Supplement (of the first edition). “ 

Aspects of E. M. Forster 

Edited by OLIVER STALLYBRASS ' . 42s. net 

•Tha book will surely please the man It w*s devised to honour for It Is such a 
ludlclous mixture ol personal recollections, critical assessments and scholarly, 
observations. Not one Item is pretentious or pompous, or likely to embar- 
; by being too adulatory . . . the composite portrait given in thU volume 
L a delightful one, arid it will enable anyone already attracted by Forster to 
become much becter acquainted with. Ms personality end his. art. — fhe 


Economist 


Edward Arnold 

41 Mpddox Street; London! W.l. 


605 : TLS 5.6.69 
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Two hundred days and seven nights 



H.xjwy SiiiWAiti/ : Prague' \ 200 
-74pp. I 'ail Mall Press. 

t2 IQs. 

La nisi. vv Mn’acku ; The Seventh 
/Sight. 22Upp. Deni. 36s. 

The even is in C7oeho-»lu\:iki.i 
year wen* interesting enmieh. .uul 
perhaps even impunani enough, lo 
justify a tpiii e «i| hooks .i hoLil 
them, l-'nr eight month's ihoe was 


-Kvonni ih. in die moiv imput-ire Mi 
Mu.ieko. I qiiully iiiisni pi Kingly. 
Mr. Seim .iri/'s generally c.\ eel lent 
ii.ii I’.ilive civVavioiully lu'iray. a lack 
of iniim.iie cotilael xxilh l /eehitdn- 
xak evenis. 

Mi. Sehu.in/'s 2 U 0 da\s lie tv- 
Iween DuluVk'. eleeiiou as I'iisl 
Secretary of die C ^eehoslovak Cuni- 
mimisl Parly on January 5, D 6 X. and 
(lie Warsaw Pact invasion on Auyu:,i 
20-21. Ohiiously a few da\s have 


mill ol i he pic-IvtiX civilian resistance lo Hie illusion. die l-.si „„,hi u 

ic < Avhosolvak re- -\J(hoti»h he makes iliis nj V: ,1 "Jr?' h ^ pcn ! in 

ll is heart.- nine hi mice, lie oilers no evidence fur ii V u ' lln * m °mii)e. An, . ■ 

7 - h : '■■■* '»*i hLiR 

u hc AHMria n border. L JC h th ■' 

V l,N b ‘ M,k ‘■’nnsisis half of . /[. 
unmcssinnisii.- .i; . J 


eelleni bik-f .iccouill ol 
beginnings of ill 
form inurement. ll is lican.-nine hi 
sec ill . 1 1 he is one of [he few toreign 
observers in give full credit i«> die 
Slovaks ii n lI udiug. of e ( uirw. Mr. 
MiiaekiO. who from the early 1 ‘JMh 
were moving much faster ilian most 
Czechs towards a new kind ol role 
for l he parly, a new style nf journ:il- 
imm. and a new conception of social- 
ism. Mr. Schwartz uuiehes briefly on 


iwiee, lie oilers no evidence for il. 
and in tael all available information 
poinis in exactly die opposite dircc- 
lion. Mol only were no preparations 
made, hut even when die resistance 
occurred spun laneotisly ii did mu gel 
open support from die icmulry's 
main leaders. (Sonic *»f ilieni were 
til course quickly arresicd and unable 
fn lollnw events closely ; bin die very 


. — <<vit im.iL 1*11 

been delinilely replaced by a policy 
of jppcuscnicm and concessions, it 
is a suitable if somewhat depressing 
moment to lake slock. 

Two juurnnlhls- -l.avlislav Mfiae- 
ko and Marry Schwa rl/. have 
recenily added llieir contributions 
lo tile literature on these events. 
Mr. MrtaOko is ihc celebrated 
.Slovak writer who during ihc 
cr*,i uf Novotny’s rule in Czechu- 
sloviikia wrote many outspoken 
ankles, and came dose lo prov- 
ing that the pen is mightier than 
the sword. In 1967 he caused a 
furore in his country by departing 
for Israel in protest against the 


informal iun about txxo important 
aspects of i he ‘;200 days". The first 
is DubCckV, curious dilator mess dur- 
ing his first few weeks in oflicc. The 
second is ihc development of the crisis 
Wfih I lie Soviet Union and ihc oilier 
Warsaw Pact powers. Mr. .Schwartz 
suggests iJijt serious differences 
with the Soviet leaders emerged 
before the end of January, 19*8, and 
he accuses Ditbfcek of concealing the 
gravity of the situation from his col- 
leagues and from ihc country. In 
general the discussion of Dub£ck's 
personality and style of government 
is well informed and sensitive. How- 
ever. hc dues not deal as fully as he 


ever, nc tines not deal as fully as he 

SfcJ iid XrT'?JI « « ilh lhc q^-tion of the Lnncr 

pohej. and aflej the I9*b t.m'sion 0 [ Du beck’s involvement in the 
he again emigrated from Cz.cchoslov- 

mb in VI . ■ 


akia- Mr. Schxvurt/, by contrast, is 
an outsider whose journeys were inlo 
Czechoslovakia, not out of it. An 
American, he is the specialist on com- 
munist a flairs of the New York 
Time*, a job which puis him in -a 
good position lo combine reportage 
with analysis. Not surprisingly, Mr. 
Schwartz has managed lo present a 
much more objective and much fuller 


Open book 

J. E. S Fawcett : The Application 
of the European Convention on 
Human Rights. 368pp. Claren- 
don Press: Oxford University 
. Press. £3 15s. 


If the democratic protest against Ihc 
Colonels' regime in Greece has tem- 
porarily brought into the limelight 
the work of the European Commis- 


’• Dubcek revolution ". Nowadays 
in Prague a lot of people are asking 
themselves whether Du beck wrote 
his own speeches, and the prevalent 
feeling is certainly that his role was 
more that of chairman than of pro 
poser. The evidence which Mi 
Schwartz docs present on such 
questions lends to eonli rni this 
impression. 

Mr. Schwartz also present*, an c.x- 


. " foreign 

itself, which has yet to be fully ex- 
posed. and which, ojtljy enough, was 
no! discussed in any "detail in the 
Prague Spring of l% 8 . (This is one 
of the many respects in which the 
Czechoslovak journalists, who are 
now being accused of recklessness 
and irresponsibility, in fact displayed 
a remarkable degree oF restraint.,) 

Occasionally Mr. Schwartz falls 
victim to the common human vice of 
deducing too much from too little , - . - 

evidence : and rhis is particularly true jI 0Vi,k ' a 1 * , 
ol his treatment of Lhc Czechoslovak t,rcn,,hlc ’ 
resistance to the invasion. The chro- 
nology of the events nf the invasion 
itself is rather ' confused. Mure 
serious, perhaps, is his statement Hint 
the Czechoslovak Government had 
made .some advance preparations fur 


incidents throughout the country at 
the end of March, which led to new 
Kussian pressure, his remarks about 
Czechoslovak sport are tragically 
apt: 

In Czeohosliivakta. sports are a national 
mania. When this originally harmless 
madness suddenly becomes cut angled 
with sensitive manors. powerful psycho- 
logical and political elf eel s can result 
So it was on February 15. lu* 8 . when 
tile Olympic hockey teams of C/eelio- 
Slovakia and the Soviet Union met in 


The reader might regretfully add: 
And so it was again on March \X 
1969. when the hockey teams of 
( /echos lovakia and the Soviet Union 
met in Stockholm, Sweden." 

Mr. Mibeko's seventh night was 


■ Squaring the circle 


CiFornuiY Sawyer : Modern Fede- 
ralism. 204pp. C. A. Watts. 15s. 


or 


liberty anil security of person, so that 
the work of the Commission land, 
incidentally, the Court) is ’* perhaps 
disproportionately ” involved with 


Federalism is ,j sophist icated form uf 
political organization, which requires 
of its citizens a high degree of matu- 
rity. respect for (he rule of law, 
and willingness to be mutually 
accommodating. Not surprisingly, a 
nigh proportion of existing feder.i- 

E ngl ish-spea king peoples, tuch'as tile lhL ‘ c . nnstill !. li 11,1 1,1 lawyer. 

United Stales. Canada and Australia .tao ?i,. y P l* ss, ! , [ c vorI,cI 1 i, “ llwtn i“ 
Others have been established more .. m S . , .? llltl . n . u . Vur .. ,,aVL ‘ l>wn 


Uentral Africa, the \V c m |, u |i Cs 
Ihc Arabian peninsula do not. 

Mr. Sawyer s study of federalism is 
almost equally divided between his- 
torical evolution and constitutional 
analysis, lioih parts are equally well 
done, in a style that is none I lie less 
readable for being compact and eco- 
nomical. He wastes little space on the 
failures, since the reasons for failure 
iti'o in all case* obvious and of little 
interest to the 'Constitutional lawyer 


.in^r ™p '>«» to™ 2^ 'S h ^ r s h ^ ^ 1 

non of ciiminai justice in ihe sutc. riw Vr U »n“uS'bjTlIIf^^^ ’ cl «' ■>“* no 'mdy* »««’ !. 

But, as Dr. 1 -awcetl s exegesis shows, speaking peoples Inch -is Jndh t L lhe l * lK ' s,lon what should have f 
the proceedings have revealed a m.m- West Gcrmanv. On the Shi? J? hc . Cl1 instead. He has some a 


the proceedings have revealed a num- West Gcrlmny” On'The mhcMv. ?! ^ CCn aUc,n n ,Ctl insle 

ber of fascinating legal innovations lhe British have also hcci r« In' interest mg points , 

«h^ m S™ d .! r “ l J?. n ,? f J'bje for of ,hc most cillnm^oui vllLXh i "' i,,|! ^ ’* 

L * _Tiigostavia and even the Soviet constitution and indirectly Trom 

nH!..i .... -irH un- 


to make about 


* *‘7 . , 1 lwre * A< crucial momeni*ot 
1 . lustory my pen helped lo 
I lung, forward, even very early |> 
is impossible to think of 
developments without the inteia .1 

Hie paper Kiihnniy Zii»t, H-hidi 
years was the focal point nf itie ij 1 ;! 
lecliiiil revolt again,) ihc ilkuig^o 
I was editor in chief only for 4,1 
pviiods, but alvvav, at crucial nwnuk 
... I hen my " flight into |.i«T 
marked the beginning of the end -f 
Novotny's regime. 

If one accused MftaCko of brtj 
suing, he would no doubt reply tU 
he has something to he smug atari. 
Ibis is probably true, but it ii Ml 
ail appealing answer, and il nur,ta 
reflections on these stirring events. 


lia as examples of " icorjiiuit 
federalism ", in which the powers »! 
Ihe centre and the regions are Up: 
roughly jn balance. The renuWff 

Canada, India, Switzerland ^ 
liermaiiy are Healed as esaniplf' 
of "organic federalism ”, in which 
the centralizing power has become 
the stronger, though some possibility 
of relaxation in the direction ofaw- 
ordinate system is recognized in boih 
Canada and India. 

Analysis of the factors which fltfrt 
the balance belwcen the centre W 
the regions shows that most of tt® 
lend in practice lo favour lhc ecnlK’ 
for instance, control over taM® 9 
and larilfs, and especially d<«>® 
Tire regions derive their counters 



supra 

rc lalin8 ,0 : lhe liihns C= .he Stuart R. Scutum : n. Polilka , Th. boo. ^ * , 

be. p^guio^ios 7ie """*' 

ihorougl) 1 ! 



BY 

GEORGES 
CONCHON 

Our author portrays the country by means, of recalling a lelsur.l. 
Journey he took from Quebec to Vancouver. The w’n aam 
of the Canadian scene. French and British, come threw? w 
dearly, emphasising a personal viewpoint as well as first hS 
eroerlence of Canadian We.: 162 black & “hltTphotdgrapK 
full colour photographs & map. 9 x 7$, 2S6 pages. 63s. ■ . 4 

Published by Kaye & Ward I94-100, BIshopsgate, £.0,2 


iw«n the cemre and ihc reoion,’ ’"PP- renguln. 10s. " ''uouaru muuuu.uu.. • y, 
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Burns, Beetles and Bates 


Tours 


i; ,, I. ivr : Bokhara Burnc.s. 
[!l i nn JOS. GEORtiK Wof*LU (U K I 

S Rtf* Art*. 269pp. 35s. 

jteraid Faber. 


Ljeucptionally handsome snwill 

S^rc the fuM ofascnes.-'V.ieal 

j : idirs ". intended In resuscitate 
f‘/o(lhe lialf-forenllen adven- 
flS 0 f the past— the Burtons 
■v'juf-. ihc neo-Li vingstoncs, the 
jjssiilto never got Iheic. l lie books 
jw transient edehritics wrote ihcm- 
\iem provide prolilablc grist for 
reprint mills, but the new series 
tsj!. with them more sensibly : by 
•ijii their narratives in the hands 
Lrjjjttd contemporary authors 
Id failing (hem to construct bio- 
f^ied bekgiounds to their tales 

laiaxA , . , . . 

Hi,' first two subjects arc both, in 
^'different ways, archetypal minor 
livituDs. Dales was a pre-Darxvin- 
l-j evolutionist, self-taught, ivho 
MfCti from his family hosiery linn 
Leicester lo spend eleven years 
.citog birds, beast* and insects on 
i<Amazon Burncs was a Scottish 
i to who made a daring journey 
^ India through Afghanistan lo 
illura, was immoderately lionized 
a England, and died playing an 
ip&rolcin the British occupation 
i Afghanistan in 1841. Both were 
aiiol staunch and conventional up- 
|>ii®Dj flhe one a Unitarian, the 
■it son of a Provost of Montrose \ 


xs In* succumbed hke mi many l hi sel- 
ling Victorians it* flu- sensti.il delights 
of foreign place*. Neither quite lul- 
lilled his e.uly pmniise, so that their 
lives suitably demonstrate wliat a gulf 
lies between l lie men who can stamp 
their greatness upon posterity, and 
tho*e whose memory must he deli- 
berately revived in nice link- books 
with pis tores. 

Bate* is ihc more alii active of the 
two. a gentle, bespectacled, carnc.st. 
self -educated Midlandei vxh.i is best 
portrayed, wearing a cheek shirt and 
a wide straw hat. in a lovely picture 
culled " Bales Attacked by "1 oue.uts 
Eveixbody seems u« have liked him. 
Dining his years oT indefatigable 
xva tillering up and down the great 
river he made Iriends with all sorts— 
Catholic priests, dissolute planters. 
Indian trihcspcoplc, Irish traders — 
the whole range of river society from 
ollicialdom to rilf-rafT. He collected 
several thousand specimens hitherto 
unknown to science, became an inti- 
mate of Darwin, wrote a solitary 
best -seller, and ended his life respect- 
ably but lamely as assistant secretary 
of the Royal Geographical Society — 
at the Mime time symbolically shifting 
his entomological attentions from 
butterflies to ground beetles. 

Unfortunately " Bokhara “ Burncs. 
a much less estimable character, 
make* for a much more exciting 
book. Nothing much, oddly enough, 
actually happened to Bates: startling 
things occurred to Burncs. We sec 


him convoying English d my horses as 
ullicial gifts to Runjeel Singh: inter- 
preting fui the cia/y Dr. Wolll at 
the eoint of Dost Mohammed: pos- 
ing as an Aimeniaii walclnnaket at 
Kimduz: discussing with the Shah 
of Persia flu- eating ol horseflesh 
among the U/begs ; I n Ison id y flal- 
lered by William IV in Biighlmi 
Pavilion ; a ml finally cut to pieces by 
the mob in die Residency garden at 
Kabul. 

As cautionary tales, then, the two 
little books would perfectly satisfy 
the author ol 'ihe Fain-hifil Family. 
Bales, who remained fur the most 
pail modest, diligent and apparently 
continent, ended up in a position of 
honoured responsibility, while Burncs, 
who liked to live well and luoscly, 
Was dismembered by savages. As 
xvoiks of craftsmanship they would 
please Samuel Smiles, for they are 
botli polished and professional jobs. 
George Woodcock, who is also the 
general editor of the scries, is him- 
self a South American tiavcller. 
and responds with just lhc right mix- 
ture of .shudder and abandonment Lo 
the hum of Lhe mosquitoes, the peel- 
ing pretensions of the river towns, and 
the ghastly delays of Amazonian 
travel. General Limt is a sensitive 
scholar-soldier, who tries gamely to 
convince us that his hero is a better 
man than he seems, but succeeds in- 
stead in giving us a loving vignette of 
a period, ail atmosphere and a corner 
of the world. 


Patrick Anderson : Over the 
Alps . 224pp. Rupert Hail- 

Davls. £2 10s. 

Mr. Anderson, as hid earlier iiuto- 
biogmphics and travel-writings attest, 
is a highly cultivated, highly articu- 
late psisun whose chief admitted in- 
terest is in his own reactions: “ What 
good tiavcl book", he asks, ‘ is not 
alsu a journey through the wiitci’s 
interior landscape 7 '* And this sub- 
jective line of approach is responsible 
for the fact that he has here pro- 
duced two Ncpuralc books rolled into 
one. neither of them for this rcu&un 
entirely satisfactory. 

His accounts of Boswell's, Bcck- 
ford'k and By ion's, Continental jour- 
neyings arc most competently ex- 
tracted from the relevant authorities 
and his comment** upon them tit c 
uniformly sensible and illuminating: 
but wliai one feels his real concern 
to be is to inform us. at length and 
with a certain self-satisfaction, of his 
own . visits to the Mime places — to 
Italy, to Grccec. tu the palace of 
Qucluz in Portugal which Beck ford 
described in his masterpiece; also 
and largely gratuitously, to the 
Bavaria of the mad king. Ludwig. All 
this is entertainingly done and the 
author must have enjoyed doing it; 
but the niternalions between his sub- 
jective ebullition and his stabler pas- 
sages of historical narrative are rather 
loo frequent lo be comfortable. 



Upward and onward Epic source 


Inn Gagarin : Doroga v kosmos. 
H9pp. Moscoxy : Voyennoyc 
Watelstvo Mliiisterstvn Oborony . 
9/ tops. 


Moscow time, on Apt il 12. 

'H Yuri Ciiigurin, the first man lo 
Ante earth in space, came down 
ai ploughed field near the village 
zSmelovka. ()nlv a woodcutter's 
*“ti b smoll girl and a spotted cull 
Inclose enough to see the man in 
swight u range space .suit climb out 
oifome towards them. 'I he xvomaii 
»«*d rather frightened, .so. taking 
f helmet, he shouted " I'riettds. 

[J one °f yuur own people I " 
ion can't have come out of 
?*: woman exclaimed and 

ateplied. *• Yes, just think of that I " 
i group of collective fuim- 
fan up shouting, “Yuri 
w. Yuri Gagarin I " 

■hat same day, the Vravdn oflicc 
would publish the memoirs 
•jiM first cosmonaut. Two stuff 
jwspondenis were charged with the 
JMWting material from Gugarin 
r fifing it up in literary form 
“ 3 . [llclc f appeared in Fntvda and 
“if later brought out in book form 
»' Kosmos C The Road to 
^ m0i ”k This took Gugurlo 
5? ' lls arty childhood lo the his- 
jJ^Pce-fiighi. A nexv edition, pub- 
J^poxihumously, now adds some 
which wc follow the hero 
wor 'd travels ; we also observe 
^Pace launchings through 

tedium of the book’s 
ideological ortliodoxy 
obscure the drama of 
' ' n 8*e cbaptei which deals with 
■raring and which appeared 
^ nrq edition. Parts of the 
(j lfc - ipt . °f conversations with 
aS° fc W i e . n hc on !hc launch - 
«td r¥ d l alcr s P uce have been 
■™* aCi:ount of the land- 
Th ca / r L y a note of authenticity. 
iS , lJ ? e h 00 ^ is a lengthy ex- 
a Soviet hero should 
and ill no way an 
Ther. fP ,C,ure Gargarin the man. 
fed. J o«er any doubts in his 
H , dS U8 ? oul hl ^ career he pro- 
helped on by wise. 
n ^: k ‘odly friends and col- 
apostrophizes the armv, 

% h7S*.*W and i,s Jca der- 

^ 1110 hardest jobs. 

3*1^. ">« Komsomol. 

%iii' ®. *'*h his political educa- 
jy*: h y cu,n ? by the honour of 
03,71? ^b'ed into the Party. 

wii > be abic ,o 
jkS * l l Jhts is the rcMik of 
wa' w ^ r, * in erup whether 
V.i natl i ra ' and convinced 
£ orthodox dichd, or 
- ^Wna'hsH Soviet citizens, 


which xx.is brought out when the 
occuiioii demanded- 

It came to do so more <uut more 
uftei hi> flight in .space. As public 
ligtirc and propugalHlist at home mul 
abroad, he all ended stale fu net ions, 
pres-* confv'ienees. factory meetings. 
Whet her in l.'uh» or in Manchester he 

always nut ices (at least in the book) 
Ihe light things, exposes the hostile 
capitalist journalists with a modest 
quip, grips the working people by the 
hand and calls them brother. As in 
most Soviet travel books, the more 
interesting incidents take place jn 
capitalist count! ies. for Ihe devil, in 
Communist mytholugx, loo. has the 
best tunes. 

I he American cosmonauts clearly 
had a fascination for (iagann. T here 
at Ihe other side of the world, an- 
other group of men. brought up in a 
society hc had been taught tu regard 
.k rotten, faced similar hazards und 
underwent similar training pro- 
grammes — though Gagarin notes, 
without comment, that the Americans 
are alluwed to keep fit by practising 
the sport each most enjoys. As Soviet 
orthodoxy requires, he tries to dis- 
tinguish belwcen the men and the 
system. They are brave lads, these 
Americans, but the theoretical basis 
of the United Slates space pro- 
gramme is wrong, and so the 
technology is inferior, delays 
occur, cosmonauts are subjected 
tu the unnecessary strains 
of wailing, arid even peihap* to un- 
necessary risks. But later when & 
Soviet space flight is delayed, he 
quotes a proverb of the “ you^ can't 
hc too careful " kind. When Koma- 
rov’s capsule burns out during re- 
entry it is a chance happening "con- 
nected with a badly-functioning para- 
chute system'’. Space cxploralion. 
he meditates, cannot be carried on 
without risks. 

Sometimes the distinction between 
Ihe system and the cosmonauts breaks 
down, a no from being a wooden, 
predictable book, it becomes an un- 
generous and dighlly nasty one. The 
American cosmonauts are in me job 
for the money, he says, it is the bour- 
geois ideui of setting themselves up in 
business that has brought them to the 
launching pad. This, he quickly adds, 
is not their fault, ll is due to the 
nature of capitalist society. 

Throughout the book Russian 
space achievements are directly attri- 
buted to the foresight and moral 
supremacy of 'the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. Soviet supre- 
macy in space (now much more open 
10 question t is seen as die proof of 
comm unist theory. This. is surpJv a 
double-ede-sd argument.' since it 
things begin tu go wrung, the wisdom 


Frances Vernor Guille (Editor) : 
Le Journal d'Adtle Hugo. Yol. I : 
1852. 387pp. Paris: Minnrd. 

46fr. 

A dele Hugo is u melancholy figure in 
the llugidiun epic. It is iuM possible 
that she was the daughter nf Mine. 
Victor Hugo and Sainic-Bcuvc, but 
she xvas brought up lu consider hcr- 
selT the daughter uf the poet, and to 
share, with the rest uf the family, iu 
the obsessive eull which he inspired. 
She saw herseir as “ la digne [file dc 
Victor Hugo ", " la lillv reine dc Vic- 
tor Hugo ", and lo those who pointed 
out the advantages of marriage, she 
said who would not have rejected it 
in order to keep the name of Miss 
Shakespeare. 

Late in 1851. after the coup d’etat 
of December 2. Hugo was told that 
his life was in danger. He escaped 
to Brussels, and in May, 1852, it wus 
decided that the family would settle 
in Jersey. On August 5 Hugo landed 
at St. Holier, and within a few days 
the family had settled at Marine Ter- 
race “ imposanle el sivferc " ; 'they 
stayed there until they moved to 
Haulcvillc House, in Guernsey, three 

years lalcr. , 

This enforced and indefinite exile 
imposed its strains on them. Juliette 
Drouet, the poet's mistress, had 
accompanied him into exile,- and 
always lived in a house near his own. 
Mine. Hugo (to judge from the photo- 
graph reproduced in this bookj sank 
indifferently into middle age, with 
thinning hail and thickening figure. 
Tn 1854 Adtlc fell in lov e with a dash- 
ing young careerist, Albert Pinson, 
an officer in the West Yorkshire 
Militia. From then on her life was 
changed J she set her heart on the 
marriage, which her father and 
mother refused to sanction. Mmc. 
Hugo tried to distract her with visits 
to Paris. In the spring of 1863. Adfelc 
made a last effort to obtain her 
father's consent. Since an interview 
was too difficult, she wrote him # 
nine-page letter : we do not know if 
he refused her request yet again, or 
if he was simply silent. However on 
June 18. 1863. Adfcle left Guernsey 
for good. By mid-July she was in 
New York, on her way to join Pinson 
in Canada. 

The Hugos faced the inevitable 
with what dignity they could muster, 
and announced ner engagement tmd 
her marriage : but the dream bad out- 
stripped reality. Pinson, stationed m 
Nova Scotia, categorically refused to 
marry her: and Adtle broke under 
the nervous strain. It was a sad and 
curious repetition of history. In 
1822 the day after. Victor Hugos 
wedding, his brother, Eug&ne. Id love 
with the bride, had had a mental 
ho had never 


died young : Adfcle was /orty-txvo 
When her father had her brought back 
to France, and she was to live for 
another forty-three years in menial 
homes at Suint-Mandfc and Surcsncs. 
She outlived all her family and died 
in 1915. 

In 1852. on the eve of her exile, 
she hod begun lo keep n diary. It 
xvas erratic, sometimes in code, some- 
times spattered with English, and 
often difficult for the must deter- 
mined scholnr to decipher. Most of 
il was written between 1852 und 1856, 
but she continued to keep it until 
1862. The manuscript of the dinry 
was left behind at Haulcvillc House, 
when at last the family moved, and 
it was eventually sold lo the son of 
an English autograph expert. Some 
of it is now In Paris and some in New 
York, and there may well be a third 
volume in existence. The late Pro- 
fessor Hoffherr of Columbia Univer- 
sity worked- cm the manuscripts for 
thirty years, and now Miss Guille has 
completed his work. She presents the 
first of at least four volumes, meticu- 
lously edited and richly illustrated. 

This first volume does not establish 
its author as a femme de leitres. but 
it reveals her as a passionate, original 
Romantic: a woman with a mind of 
her own, conscious of her remarkable 
beauty and of her prestige as Hugo’s 
daughter. For students of Ihe poet 
himself the diary is extremely reward- 
ing. It reflects his daily life in exile 
with Ihc precision (and indeed the 
rone) of a Court Circular. It prerents 
some of his conversations and obiter 
dicta with (one feelsl lhe accuracy oE 
a stenographer : " Rendu aux jotes 
inlimes de la f ami lie, Victor Hugo a 
racontd ainsi son ddparl de Bruxelles 
et son voyage de Bruxelles ft Jer- 
sey." " Vidor Hugo parla pinsi de 
us.. " At times, one imafi- 


A Fresh approach to the 
study of the twelfth-cen- 
tury monastic settlement, 
making use equally of the 
architectural, historical 
and archaeological evid- 
ence. The author disputes 
the accepted isolationism 
of the Cistercians, and 
reports on the excavation 
of an important grange 
establishment in 
Yorkshire. 80s 




I'aulre vie. . . ." At times, one imag- 
ines, Hugo himself adds a touch or 
two to the manuscript. He himself 
looms over these pages, pompous, 
egotistic and disliknble as ever. One 
is grateful to Professor Hoffherr and 
to Miss Guille for their protracted 
labours on this diary. The introduc- 
tion reveals Adfcle with touching 
clarity; the diary itself will be an 
invaluable source-book for all 
students of Hugo, his work, his 
family and his milieu. One looks 
forward lo the remaining v olumes. 

Two nexv volumes have appeared 
In the University of London Press s 
Texles Fronpais Clnssiques et Mod- 
ernes SerleB: Zola: Contes cholsts, 
six stories edited by Professor J. S. 
Wood (159pp. 12s. Laminated paper- 
back. I Os.); Georges Bernanos: 
Journal (Tun curt de campanile, 
edited by Elthne M. O Sharkey 

e p. 18s. fid. Laminated puper- 
16 k. 6d.). BcMh books Have very 
r..n Introductions, notes oni the text 


national 


Relations 

Proceedings of the 
Third Congress of the 
International Economic 
Association 
Edited by 

Paul Samuelson 

Papers and summaries of 
the discussions which 
report the present state 
of economic thinking 
about the theory of Inter- 
national trade. This Is 
applied to the develop- 
ment of backward 
countries, the improve- 
ment of East-West trade 
relations, the establish- 
ment of customs and 
common market unions, 
and the working out of a 
system of international 
liquidity. 85s 

Mill: 

A Collection 
of Critical 
Essays 

Edited by 

J. B- Schneewind 

The latest title In 
the Modern Studies 
In Philosophy Series 

This anthology contains 
modern critical essays not. 
only on Mill's moral and 
social philosophy, but on 
the whole corpus of his 
writings, including many 
neglected aspects, 

36s Papfcrmac 14s 

A Textbook 
on Foreign 
Exchange 

2nd Edition 

Paul Einzig 

Dr Einzlg's book, the 
first based on the post- 
war system of foreign 
exchange, covers such 
subjects as exchange con- 
trol, the. Euro-currency 
1 markets, the markets In 
Investment currencies, end 
the recently developed 
inter-bank sterling mar- 
ket. This new edition 
brings the material up to 
date, dealing with the 
changes brought about by 
the devaluation of sterling 
In 1967.; 50s 

MACMILLAN 
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By the waters of the Euxine 


S'Iivfn Rumiman : Tin 
Church in Captintr. 
Cambridge Univcislty 
£2 15s. 


(Jrettt 

455pp. 

Press. 


Western < hii-.li.ni-, ufin me jiitisi*- 
eiicd in the Orthodox Chinch ii.miuIIv 
approach ihe subject in one nf two 
w.iys: either llirough a «.| ndy of 
liwamium or elw ilmiugli the 
medium of Russian religions thought 
during ihc past hundred yeuis. In 
bnlh Crises (hoy lend in hypas-> ihe 
pcriiKl of (he iotnkokrntia, Ihc four 
centuries in which the Greek people 
—and much of Ihe rest of the Ortho- 
dox world- lay under Ottoman 
dnniinalion. It is generally assumed 
ilia! mulling of inieresi happened in 
these centuries of oppression and 
isolation. Yel in fact it was precisely 
dminy this time lhal ihc Orthodox 
Church, ax ii exists at present in 
Constantinople and Greece, wa* 
formed. Without taking into nceoicnt 
die way Greeks lived and felt in the 
Ottoman period, and ihe way their 
theological l bin king developed be- 
iwcen 1453 ami I M2 1, no one can 
pioperly understand ihe pre.scui eon- 
diiion of Greek Orthodoxy. 

Sir Steven Rimeiman’s study of this 
d.ii'k and neglected period is there- 


’ er%, h ue siimm.n i/ed ihc known fads 
wilh such claiiii md s ividncss. Tlieic 
is. in pariiciilar. most helpful chap- 
ter on "4 he ( hurvh aiul ihc Philo- 
sopher* discussing ihe intellectual 
background of later Bt/ajiiiuc theo- 
ii>gy. In ihc chapter that follows this. 
Sir Steven brings mu clearly ihe cen- 
tral importance c *1 mystical iheulogy 
within ihc liy/antinc religious iraJi- 
lion ; aiul. making good Use of ihe 
studies by l.ossky and John Mcyen- 
doitf. he underlines the decisive sig- 
nificance of Si. Gregory Malanias. 

If in ihe li rs I purl Sir Steven is 
traversing what is today compara- 
tively familiar ground, ihe second 
pari is largely a pioneer work, in 
which ihe aiilhur has virtually no 
predecessors. The source material for 
the Turkish period is scattered. very 
uneven in value, and definitely more 
scanty limn ihe document a lion avail- 
able for ihc Iasi centimes of By/an- 
line history, furthermore, in many 
instances such sources as do exist have 
not yet been ana lysed systenia l icn II y. 
and there is a serious lack of reliable 
and scholarly s ladies on points of 
del ml. All tin's is bound to hamper 

ill! IlISloi i:ili u/hn liL-«i (.'I. l'i..... 


all hisloriiiii who, like Sir Slcven. 
attempts to present an all-embracing 
picture, lie has surmounted the dilll- 
e ul lies with remarkable success. 


< Patriarchate of t nu.l.iiiiiiiople with 
: we.lcru C hrNti:in> < a I holies, l.ulh- 
eraiis. C'ah mists. and Anglicans ■ 
and among olhci things he prut ides 
a fascinating aecouiil of the abortive 
Greek College a I Oxford. 

After chapters on the relations with 
Moscow and ihc activities of the 
Phanuriols in Rumania, lie finally de- 
scribes the events leading up to the 
Greek rising of IK2I. From these last 
page, of his book ,, painful parailox 

emerges; it was ihe t.liurch which 
kepi alive ihe Uieek national con- 
sciousness during four Centuries of 
servitude; vet must of ihe men who 
planned and led ihc struggle for in- 
dependence were inspired, not by ihe 
Church, bin by secular movements 
in the west— ihe Enlightenment, free- 
masonry. the American and the 
French Revolutions. They regarded 
the Church u.s essentially backward 
and obscurantist, and when they 
looked lo ihe pasl, it was ihc Aihens 
of Pericles rallicr than Christian 
Byzantium that llicv look as iheir 
model. 

With eharacterislie skill Sir Steven 
has produced an account which- 
fulfils the dust jacket’s claims of 
being " both scholarly and read- 
able”. Perhaps inevitably, he has 


lore exceedingly welcome The (i ran - C sllw “ 5 * aLl|e : ^rhaps inevitably, he has 

Church in Ctwiiruv is divided into Ldlytmprcsxi \e are the three sometimes sacrilieed Ihe full corn- 

two parts unequal in length -.ml bn wh, * h lhe * ccond part . plexity of historical detail in the 

po, lance ' Th^^ ?“ f ne,al si,,la!lon MUcrcs ‘ s of » r:i P hic Ascription. The 

which is more in ^ Z h rfirU dl C ^ IS . endon > the ™nd .Part o The Gran Church ,n 

introductory section, describes i L fh , ? L ’ tv ' CC11 ^e Capttyny Milferv-iw Ihc author 

si luation of Byzantine Christ ian'itv oil . h °r ,de - st;jlc '‘< and -‘dmits in his preface— from a certain 
the eve of the Turkish eonciuext Tins ;i L J’h lrf i I, ! n ' of “It was lack of balance in the proportion of 

second pari, IhS EJ5 n ft 1 !?" ° f cduca,ion ”■ Sir <!>«« assigned lu different topics, 

main body of the wwk°co!ls ders the rUFr T' l £ rcmar ^' “ ,hllt «« The .story of Cyril Lukaris, and the 
situation of the Greek Church in the ?r ,C f} ^! ll, | ch Wi,s lo fe f ! ,llc ^niucl-s of the Fcumenical Patriar- 

perind that followed undcMhe Oito ! profoundly and ehale with Lutherans and AnglicHits. 

man sultans. Of the first part Sir Nlumin^n 11 ?^ ' T t erc ,s . a h - ,B i lly :,r ^. d,SL ’ lliscd :d ^ngth, while other 
Steven observes, " 1 doubt if P J have cn« of * hE n* J'aI 1 *, 5 ?*!- lhc t . ll ' flu : ^uhjecls are considered in a far more 
anything much Lo add that cannot be of pEdu ! .?n«n A I- C i ' an ? cl ? oo! ^ ra,nL ' toiy manncr or P ;,sSL ’ d 0 'er 
found in other works " This is nmb ih n.5» U '*i P u° <jreek , roll S lu us altogether. An important ligurc such 
ably true: bui few if any ?ihc r w?S-' fjJES?' ',1 ■*« h «‘l ,, fnr chnpicrs he as Si. Cosnia.s the Aclolian is nowhere 
ii any inner win- examines ihe negotiations of the mentioned. More should have been 


lack of balance in the proportion of 
space assigned lu dilfcrcnl topics. 
The story of Cyril Lukaris, and (he 
contacts of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate with Lutherans and Anglicans, 
are discussed at length, while other 
subjects arc considered in a far more 
perfunctoiy manner or passed over 
altogether. An important ligurc such 
as St. Cosnias (lie Aeinlian is nowhere 
mentioned. More should have been 


i s.iid ahoul ihe conliou-isy of the 
• Koliyvtnltw in lhe second half of i|u? 

■ eighteen I h ecniury and ahoul the 

< 1 Hesychusl Renaissance ” inspired 

■ by Si. Nieodeinus of lhe llolv Moun- 
tain. Incidentally, the two mentions 

i of Nicodcnuift are not cnordinaled. 

: and the unwary I'cailer might well fail 

10 realize Thai llicy refer lo ihe same 
person. The index U unhelpful licit*, 
for ii lists only the lirsl nf these two 
passages. The bihliographical loot- 
Hole on the TltilokuHu is inenmplele 
and misleading ; and it is very 
questionable to assort that Njcodcinus 
‘owtfil more to Loyola aiul Ihe 
Western mystics than to the llesy- 
chasls M . 

I.illlc or nolhing is said about 
ihc influence of the " New Marlyrs ” 

011 popular religious soiifinienl, or 
about the conversion of Orthodox lo 
Islam. How numerous were the eases 
of apostasy 7 What of the communi- 
lie.s in Asia Minor which abandoned 
the use of ihe Greek language in fav- 
our of Turkish, while still remain- 
ing Christian 7 Sir Steven is at his 
best when describing die ■‘diploma- 
lie history” of the Patriarchate and 
its foreign relations, along with the 
intellectual milieu and the stale of 
learning and education in die Church. 
He is less full aiul less satisfying when 
he analyses the relationship he I ween 
Church and people, die place of reli- 
gion in men's daily life, ihe outlook 
of the ordinary Christian, 'I here is a 
wealth of material dial lie could 
have exploited here, although admit- 
tedly much of it is not easilv acces- 
sible. 

The bibliography includes almost 
all the western studies on the subject, 
but is somewhai selective in its choice 
of works in modern Greek. Ii must 
be noted with regret that both here 
■uni in other parts of the hook there 
!s an unmistakable carelessness over 
points of detail. I he same author 
appears both as J|. Slcplianitles ” 


-■j. "v, M"o, i.'-.as: 


5.6.09 TLS: 609 


onstabulary duties 


wcliavea right lo expect beW 
•in hjstoi tail u.s eminent as Sir Si? 
and from :m academic pubfobcm 
'he reputation of ihc rJLv 
Gniycrsfty Press. Un H 
Sir Sloven docs not s los s oi ir ^ 
alarming decadence which f,r* 
Orthodoxy underwent durin- & 
I urkish period, the venality of 
higher clergy, the ignorance of nu 
monks and parish priests. Butt 
writes always with genuine cornu 
sum : never sneering, but seSn 
always to understand Ihe manifei 
dinicujiies ot I hose who, because ct 
then- Lhnsiian failh. were conta 
permanently to remain second^ 
citizens. He recognizes ihn, 
there are many things to pitviu 1 * 
slate of the Greek Church uihkr 
Ottomans, there are also manyfe' 1 
io admire. “ The Greek thcnwlur 
he w riles, • 

have tended lu nee led Ihe hislur, of 1 
iheir lore fathers under Turkish dom.ij ; 
lion. They do wrong; for, thoailu 
contains much that is melancholy^,; 
Greek t„ recall, it also bears wilnsui; 
lhe brave and uiuiueiichablo vilalil) pi; 
Hellenism and to Ihe spiritual areoji 
•»l iIk- Holy Orthodox Church. 

ihc Uicat Church in fiiptirin 
illuminates an obscure and liidefl- 
ploretl periotl of Church history. 
Working lor ihc most part with dit 
organized and intractable tf'jw 
material. Sir Slcven has used hr, 
pm we is of synthesis to the fuL 
Neither in English nor indeed in any 
other Western European language 
does there exist a study of eompir, 
able scope and brilliance. 


r^Tand Gail Wii.son : 
296pp. Heineimmii. £4 4.s. 

, M r Martin’s study o\ Pfjlicc 
of Which Miss Wilson 
Author, was undertaken while 
^ ihe Mall' of lhe Ihuvers.iy 
^bridge Imtiliiie of Cimuno- 
. [i began as an analysis ol the 
aspects of law enforce men i 
I t w,gcd into something very 
toi: a short history of police in 
ijdind Wales from I K2‘J to I ‘>to 
[u lamination of the use ol 
Gj manpower in recent years. 
ft tiisiory is necessarily sketchy 
din authors’ opinions arc somc- 
y, cofdkinablc. The “ impetus " 
resulted in the Metropolitan 
ft Aci of 1829 is said to have 
R -to some extent a result of 
-ul outrages, but the great 
in police work throughout 
inwenlh century was on the prc- 
(1,900 of public order The first 
iiiT this statement does not square 
j ilic evidence nor with 
i categorical instruction lirsj 
■Jud for ihc new force: “The 
r<d to be attained is the prevention 
'iriiw." The public order objec- 
ts much more important in Ihe 
u eslaWishmenl of provincial 
forces We shall never know 
s ivasicful nineteen lli-ccnliiry 
ispairollihg was, nor how much 
it it prevented ; but wc do know 
Ail ms the beat olliecr who cs tab- 
id lhe police image which soon 
time ihe envy of police forces 
Inti lhe world. 

F<x a more rounded and more 
ihtle account of the last century's 
(% arrangements it is still ncces- 
>i to turn to T. A. C’rilehlcy’s A 


liistoiy i»/ Tolnr in Cnylutiil nut I 
IVultw. (|‘)t»7). the title ot 

which is misquoted in a footnole nf 
the present Imok. which con tains 
oilier miupi errors. 

The description or the police col- 
lege at Ihaiiishill as a “renovated 
Jacobean mansion ” takes no account 
of the substantial ranges or new 
buildings in which the college is also 
housed. No men lion is nude of the 
pioiicci work of the research eom- 
miUcc ol ilie Association of Chief 
Police Ollieers. which preceded lhe 
selling- lip of the Home (JlViec's Police 
Research and Development Branch. 

1 1 is odd. too. lo find ihe statement 
that homicide and major robberies 
arc so serious and so public that the 
police have lo give them due import- 
ance. The authors have nevertheless 
collected much interesting historical 
data which valuably supplements Mr. 
Crilch ley’s work. 

The examination of the use of 
police man powci is based upon a sur- 
vey of the work, recorded by the indi- 
viduals concerned, of more than 
8.0(H) police ollieers and civilians in 
twelve provincial police forces 
and ihc central traffic divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Police, 
taken in each ease ovei a period of 
a fortnight. This Was a considerable 
enterprise and it was clearly directed 
in an able anti effective way. Much 
significant in formation has been 
brought together, often in labulai 
form, to enable the authors to apply, 
as 1'iofcssot R.idzinowicz remarks in 
his forewoul. social accounting tech- 
niques lo a public service which Jius 
received little academic attention. 
The police administrator should 
value it. and il serves lo introduce 
Ihe layman to the variety and cm- 


Hard option 


Jamb Coi.aianni (Editor) : A lurried 

Priests and Married Minis. 230»p. 

Michael Joseph. 30s. 

The law of priestly celibacy will cer- 
lainly not be altered by the prexent 
! bu ** ns nnc cnmribuior lo this 
informative symposium, ‘ Married 
Priests and Married Mum. has it. 

optional celibacy is an idea whose 
nme has conic”. All the time official 
discussion of the problem is refused, 
there will continue to be a lack of 
information. The hard facis-how 
many priests are leaving, how docs 
he. machinery of dispensation of 
their vows work, how well or badly 
K cehbacy observed-nre clouded 
and confuted. The only certainty is 
that Rome hns a problem. 

The dozen priests and ex-priests 
who contribute their experiences rue 

rIC c K r C CXCCption of Archbishop 
Robaits from America, where it 

f« cms ' » he ? ym P loms of unrest are 
far greater than our own. But— uivd 
a little, take a little — their criticisins- 
are cquaffy va! i d f Qr lhis 

iJ iLJ r l Bld se[ ? inar V draining — in 
the desert, apart from the world — the 
credibility g ap between the superior 
and the young priest, the demands of 
the system which conies before anv 
work, however compelling: above ail 
[lie refusal of human relationships 
(except the adolescent relationships 
with one’s family). And suddenly,, 
blindingly, the arrival of a woman 
who offers the possibility of a deep 
human relationship for the first 4 me. 
At this level, Married Priests and 
Mur tied Num is an overwhelming 
indictment of an impersonal church 
structure that will surely crumble in 


lime. For the sake of balance, it is 
a pity that Ilie positive side of celi- 
bacy could not have been put— albeit 
nn fashionably - by the other side. 
One needs a reminder that the fight 
is on for optional celibacy. 

One of the most lucid and per- 
sonal contributions comes from an 
ex-priesi who married an ex-nun. In 
spile of the somewhat embarrassing 
love letters, their joint account tells 
much of the hard fact surrounding 
the situation and the human dilemma 
to .be found there. But official 
church attitudes are changing so fast 
that some allegations are no longer 
true. It is not necessary lo leave the 
priesthood and marry in order to 
rccdve dispensation from the vow 
of celibacy. Since Pope John, dis- 
pensation with the freedom to marry 
has been possible for the Roman 
pncsi: but his case normally takes 
anything up to two years la similar 
period is taken by the Rota with 
marriage annulments). While un- 
doubtedly Rome ii often persuaded 
lo hasten a case to avoid scandal, 
it is not true that his gelling married 
is me condition of a priest receiving 
his freedom. 

Excellent as it is, this further col- 
lection of the experiences of priests 
does no more than describe the 
sociological problem and the urgent 
need for reform. Whatisnow necded 
n a cridcal examination of the 
Roman theology of the priesthood 
inal identifies celibacy with the 
ministry. Until Rome reforms her 
understanding of the role’ of her 
priests in the structure of the church 
she will not repair the undoubted 
damage being done to so many of her 
most generous servants. 


Episcumenic 


Boom 


arish-pumpery 


pli.nt-N ul polite duties. 

The paradox which lias fascinated 
the authors lit has long been familial 
to ihe police) is that Lheie i*. concern 
over manpower shoilagc ” in the Face 
of an increased national expenditure 
and all improvement in strength re- 
lated to population ". Facts and 
figures bring them to the conclusions 
— with which the service can only 
agree that better conditions of 
service have reduced the individual 
officer's hours, that more time is spent 
on triiining mid that traffic work lias 
greatly increased. The scientific 
scrutiny nf the paradox is still very 
useful niid the statistics it has pro- 
duced should help the police in Iheir 
dealings with central and local gov- 
ernment. it should be music in police 
ears to hear that, if police responsi- 
bilities can no longer be discharged 
by “ the old methods of overworking 
the individual officers “ (there is 
ample evidence in the book that this 
is just what was done— and in -sonic 
respects is being done still), then the 
only alternative is Ihe belter use of 
personnel, which depends on “ capital 
investment, and on irnming 

History does not stand still for 
authors, and this Professor Marlin 
and Miss Wilson fully realize. They 
have written of an era which ended 
when the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Police were 
translated into legislation and 
mini i nisi ru live action. The period 
since 1964 lias been for the police 
a period of rapid, radical change, and 
already some of the measures on 
which high hopes were based, such as 
unit beat policing, arc now causing 
second thoughts. The whole and not 
just the first purl of this study may 
thus be regarded us historical. The 
authors have not made their render’s 
task an easy one but they have pos- 
sibly made him a little wiser and cer* 
tainlv hellei informed. 


Learn 


Stiphfn Kino: Ten Years All in. 
205pp. John Baker. 30s. 


Cheek lint June 16th 


Mr. King is the headmaster ol Thirsk 
Comprehensive School in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. It was origin- 
ally a gramma i school which became ' 
a coeducational grammar and sec- 
ondary modern school and is now a i 
coeducational comprehensive serving 
the small town ot Thirsk and Lhe . 
neighbouring villages. Ten Years Ail 
In is a most interesting and ingen- 
ious book recording the growth of 
the school over the past ten years or 
so by means of excerpts from head- 
masters' reports, letters from parents 
and contributions to the school maga- 
zine. with a sort of running com- 
mentary by the headmaster. He de- 
scribes the problems of erecting the 
buildings and of accommodation, 
how the .school was organized and 
staff recruited, the academic achieve- 
ments. the difficulties they had with 
such worthies as :i local landowner 
and with a local paper — both of 
whom seem to have been extraordi- 
narily unsympathetic— the relation- 
ships with the local community and 
problems of young musters falling 
in Ioyc with sixth-form girls. 

It is to be doubted whether Mr. 
King would be regarded «s a Michael 
Duane of the progressive educational 
movement, nor on the other hand 
can he be described a* a reaction- 
ary. but as a picture of a sym- 
pathetic, interesting man doing a 
worthwhile job this is probably 
one of the most remarkable books on 
education to be published in the past 
few years. It gives a true picture 'of 
what life is like in such a school— 
□either too rosy nor too bluck — and 
any parent whose children are about 
lo enter a comprehensive could do 
much worse than to read this book. 
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Bt-NCJT SUNDKI. 1 -R : Nathan Soder- 
blom. 438pp. Lutterworth 
Press. £3 3s. 

Ts it because of some trick of per- 
sonality. or is it perhaps no more 
than ihe odd chance of things that 
there are eminent men whose bio- 
graphies are written while they arc 
Mill able lo touch up the portrait, and 
others equally deserving of such re- 
cording who. like Archbishop Soder- 
blom of Uppsaln who died in 1931, 
have to wait for more than a genera- 
tion before the obviously necessary 
book is written ? Possibly in this 
case the fault could in sonic measure 
he his own, for, no doubt conscious 
that he was engaged in an enterprise 
of outstanding importance, he pre- 
served not only what might be judged 
historical documents, but every scrap 
of his own writing. It is a collection 
vast enough to deter any but the 
most devoted historian. It is worth 
noting that there remain some 40,000 
letters, seventy big files on special 
subjects, 150 notebook diaries exten- 
sive files of paper clippings, and eigh- 
teen big boxes of Ecumenical papers 
m addition, oF course, to the arch- 
bishop s own books. The biographer 
had indeed a formidable task. 

And SOdcrhlom was in many ways 
a formidubk; man. He was born in 
1866 into a home of quite startling 
pietisuc rigour, and though fairly 
soon he escaped from its unlovely 
type of religion, the upbringing gave 
nim an .unflinching industry and an 
urwavermg^nsc of duty. Whatever 
he did— studying theology, grasping 
he new biblical and doctrinal ideas 
that were alive in Germany, caring 

fikine' hu" P f ' n - i5 eilr, y .ministry® 
taking. | his place in the universiLv 
where he was. elected Dean of the 

SffhW*- hnd untiri "S drive 

JivconVerfing bccn , 

j ,nok concentrates on his ecu- 


one whose sympathies la\ with his 
hopes, he was clearly one of the Ic.id- 
mg men who inspired the movement. 
Without him m, «[oiihi q Wl „,| t | | laVl . 
happened, for it was part ol the eeele- 
■Siusliciil atmosphere of the time, hut 
with him il moved faster ami with 
greater determination, ‘the First 
World War. far from interrupting 
nun, supplied fresh impetus, for as 
he read history, the war was some- 
thing that demanded the overriding 
of dcsliuctivc nationalism which a 
united church ought to he able to 
8 n '?- work for peace — and how 
delightfully cautious was Archbishop 
Davidson in his dealings with him— 
wa s of course for peace, for he saw 
war as an abomination, but it was 
equally inspired by his conviction that 
the divisions of Christians helped io 
make war possible. He refused to 
accept the fact that Europe was com- 
mitted to war and would remain com- 
mitted until it was worn out. and to 
the end he continued l 0 plan. He saw 
his .shining goal too clearly to he 
deterred by the failure of his plans. 

Another remarkable side to his 
character is (hut in spite of the de- 
mands of all this international work, 
and in spite of the administrative 
necessities of his archdiocese— and 
there is a splendid painting of 
him dedicating a new church as a 
Awnspicce to the book- his then- 
logical concern was equally im- 
fiaggihg. He hud been acutely aware 
of the impact of German scholar- 

M ' n lh u* scvcre ltnd oflc " 

hostile climate he had had to work 

* and - - lh0 wa * of those to 

.ministered, to a solidly 

When he died. 
s.tiJl ^xty-livc. he had just de- 
vered m Edinburgh his Gifford Lee. 

Cl,ri "‘. "hid, 

"ere published posthumously. 

Altogether SoderbJum was a very 
remarkable man, hut it . should be 
said that the word formiduble applies 
o his outstanding industry rather 
than loathe man himself, for he was 
personally very approachable. Jf in 
the photograph pEhim at his desk 

aSofhpr S nh Kily de,cr, nhted. there is 

fwelcom?, Hph of ' him filing 
w , or!d nl ‘he Stock- . ‘ 


I-’kidirK'k Franck : Exi^l 

Church. 309pp. Sliced aiul Ward.; 

£2 JOs. - I 

So rapiil are the currents of cw^l 
siastical change these days that M 
Franck’s 1‘RiA investigation into 
attitudes of liberal Diileh Catholw 
already lias the air of ilffd n. j* 
describes himself in Exploml 
Church us a “ non-c-ard-carryiDf J 

Catholic ", brought up in a (ntfilMB-j 
ally Catholic area of Holland, 
came to realize during the SeW 
Vatican Council t which he a,le ?S| 
as a jom nalist-ariistj that many ol»’ 
own opinions were shared by 
low-country men. He himself tj ; 

been living for many years m 1 , 
United Slates and so had b« ,,c “ l j) 
from the spectacular evolution i 
radical Dutch Catholicism. 2 
There is nolhing verv.sufP'J J.j 
about his conclusions arrived - 
a result of a detailed .at 

submitted to “progressive 
l at holies, and commented on by 
I’reneh. English, GemMB land AW j 
can opposite numbers. ,) 

usual sharp reactions aga mil ^ 
stical authority, the claims fora 
fettered resort to eonscjenee^ J j, 
"illy valid way lo .roohf « 
dilemmas, the criticism ® ^ 

bureaucracy and theological T, 

mobility. M trrele^M 

*■ (Obsolete , rrC ,AmaiWc 

“ meaningless " arc ihe most j 
epithets, and phrases such * 

spirit of Jesus is om i 

Kt.ni up altitudes dul. MSJIl 
erous, arc often exlrpordinjr V 
As regards the question, '•W JJg J 
stity in the Church f ■ ‘ ,ne for (hi] 
can— not unfairly-^ m0 ri ] 
majority: "I don’t - 1 

whether I am inside or ^ 

Within its staled <cr 5 ns i -io m 
cnee. Exploding L. the <*’■!' 

min.uing account of now ^ i ^ v . ; 
volt against institutional ■«» nU ^, 
hcisin has gone among a ,3 * ,« 
her of Dutch Catholics.. i 

not given the other ‘ JJ 1 B espb* 3 
noi are Wc given an 
nation of the reasons, in 'ijcopn 1 .^ 
cent Dutch history, j 

for much of the revol^a" 
in spite of Mr. 
attempt to be objective. ^ 0^,1 
nuife it» heavily weight a 


BLVTIll- : Akcn field: Par- 
^ of an English Village. . 
®PP- Allen Lane :TI»e Fcnniiin 
Prtss. 35s. 

is not listed among the 
of Suffolk, but the nucleus 
'Sis highly interesting community 
I sot be diflkull to identify Tin 
Wt who knows the countryside 
top Ipswich, Woodbridge, Wick- 
ft Market and ITumlinghum, nm 
fww of iR psciKlonymotix inha* 
^*st Suffolk is in some 
*P [ cl becoming one of the best 
patented counties of Britain, in 
■JP 0 ®! rather than the u»po- 
sense. Into its small, 
farmhouses and cottages, 
jwpp ahead of. the commuter 
id, ,: n fl ? rsof morc ‘han ordinary 
J have moved ovei the past 
t and have found material to 
J^miagmalion. We may yet 
“pni inis movement a Iwenfieih- 
Lavengro. 

is~ hardly that, because it*. 
T 1 *** 001 essentially wan- 
&\ r 0t k . iU . ,ftnd «apc lit by 
romantic vision. The setting 
, d lies « no mure than plcas- 
« Whose features 
f. va, lcys and isolated trees. 
<uurch towers and undistin- 
a groups 0 f cottages seen across 
f unhedged expanws of corn 
ft ‘}i c r *MJ of the ground. 

. e no long horizons 

its inhabitants are 

iS I1 ? ,1 ^ na| * no ‘ hos!ilc; buJ 

Tk* ■> r ^ 10 m3 ^ e t-’oniack 

ttiair thinfcsf nncr " ^ slin a P arl 
r i and implies ncilhei 

nor pass P° rt : ‘the alt!-, 
te cve “ after these villagev 

lf feonH ; Ur *! uad retl inbabitantx 
pushsd into a 
are ira n W ° f e Wer child- 

10 are “ school' 
5 i n l he towns. 

empkjy ,aliour 
4P l to Second genera- 
-aduit ,* , Bre M growing influx 
Wf r S ^ rkerR * With ioba 
^baulage Nilding 'or 


n,ade t“ 
n ^ v ^habitants 
f wlth ih « briefest 

. ll0 , n Ss comDlicalcd-in 


Jriji ' 0 ; ^ complicated - in 
mS&SMP For 




towns ’lheie ate sume gaps in 
the pattern, inevitably, and perhaps 
they could lie tilled only by nil 
author less politically compassionate ' 
and less involved with stune of his 
subjects (liaii this author lias become. 

Without dial involvement, how- 
ever, he could hardly have won the 
confidence which gives reality to Hie ■ 
stories of the younger village lads of i 
the new generation as well as the 
survivors of other and harder limes— 
not always in fact many years away. 

F'oi the men of that generation, 
it was usually only war that took 
them temporarily away, from tasks 
that their anccxtois had been doing 
for centuries in lhe same place-- 
and. as andther Suffolk authoi has 
recently reminded us- often wffn 
much the same tools. Others of their 
contemporaries might be driven into 
towns or across the seas by economic 
circumstances; they hud an attach- 
ment to (hcii own soil as strong as 
a •’ well-founded " New F-orest pony 
which will not graze nunc than a mile 
or two from the place of Us foaling. 

Villages of this .sort arc not entirety 
.elf-contained but have their group- 
ings and Iheir joint enthusiasms, not 
always appreciated by the slrangei 
living within their boundaries. 
Change ringing is one such (para- 
graphs headed ’Campanology 
used regularly to record the.r more 
remarkable feal* of endurance in the 
local papcisk I here are the strict 
Baptists, whose tends and preaching 
would not have been unfamdmr 
„ Cromwellian army “ nd JJJJf. 
periodic district meetmgs tom.lU'lt 
with what one gourmand reporter 
has said were the most ■ 

pasts he had ever ployed in bis me. 
v Tt Is a country nf craftsmen, carry 
ing on with old materials in o dway^ 
ami occasionall> achieving far more 
than local fqme-notab y one south 

whose ancestor*, nught . l Vvll [» 

’■hammerwl; out . a bassinet Into a 

round salade . both of IJW 
quality. He hap pi Is has found yourtv, 
apprentices to inspire. - • • ' 

Some of these ' people have been 
described by others, though nor al- 
ways so well Other writers have 
, sketched the changes in village edu- 
cation, though seldom with . such 
effective econonij. Rut nostalgia hay 
been apt io exclude such character 
M the pioneering *ildler turned large- 
scale pig farmer,, the leading light* 
ot ihg Womens tosliiair, 

| . realistic minded lady who preside^ 


Teacher power 


Fuank MuxciiiovL and Philip H. 
Taylor : Society and The 

Teacher's Role. 104pp. Rout- 
ledge and Kcgnn Pnul. 21a. 


One of the most intercxling aspects of s 
mudeni society is the tyranny of the 
profcMsioiml person, which i* not 
necessarily quite the same tiling as ihc 
tv runny of Lhe expert. Though for- • 
mally the schools anil the hospitals 
belong to us, and though formally, ns 
adults, we arc masters of our own 
fates or, as parents, masters of our 
children's fates, once our child dar- 
kens the door of a school or we 
darken the door of a hospital we arc 
almost entirely within the power ol 
the teacher, the doctor or the nurse. 

In this interesting and stimulating 
book, Society and t he Teachers Role, 
Mr. Musgrove and Mr. Taylor have 
soiiuht lu analyse the underlying, 
reasons behind teachers behaviour. 

It is based upon a series of studies of 
the wav in which teachers view Iheir 
jt.b the way in which people they 
know think of their job and tlteway 
that parents and pupils think of tea- 
chers. The bonk wisely emphasizes 
that a teacher's own experience as a 
student, plus the great influence of 
his colleagues in the staff room, is, 
what ultimately determines his teach- 
ing pattern. The influence of Ihc 
training course and -other ideas ts, 
except for a few. not likely io be- very 
•> r eat Only in very isolated schools 

or iri middle-class areas are the 

parents likely to bc.infiiiemlBl. Fo 
the great moss of teachers teaching 
the working-class and |owe< middle 
class children in suburbs and inner 
urban areas the influence of, the 
parents is nut very direct or .mnie- 

On the basis of carefully selected 
statistical surveys, necessarily some- 
what handicapped by |he '™P rfl *‘ s, “ n 
of qiiekt ions' about attitudes, it be- 
came apparent that Working-class 
parent*! expect teabhefs to M more 
concerned about guiding children in- 
to correct patterns of behaviour than 
middle -class parents do. Ml. MUV: 
Siove and Mr. Taylor say. probably 
correctly. tfanL mkWIc-cfiiss; parents 
•'are rcasnttablv satisfied 1 tHiil iheir 
SiidrS vyilf hchnvc ■ correctly. 


Working-cluss parents, though nen- 
dctnically less ambitious for their 
children than middle-class parents, 
expect the school io be strict, to have 
n mure formal curriculum, and to 
be heavily concerned with traditional 
subjects. 

Thus, us pedagogical methods 
change and almost inevitably become 
less formal and as the weight of 
pedagogical experience suggests 
major changes in the curriculum, it is 
probable that the expectations of the 
parents, particularly in working-class 
districts, will sharply differ from the 
expectations of the teachers. It is 
far more probable that the workings 
class parent would subscribe to the 
lends of Ihe Black Paper. 

In discussing the role and status 
of the teacher, Mr. Musgrove and 
Mr. Taylor’s perceptive observation 
—that because. of the rapid expansion 
- of the education service, and lhe 
rapidity of promotion in education, 
far more teachers arc now concerned 
because they have a higher status in 
.lociety than they expected—is in 
striking contrast to the orthodox 
view that one of the problems of the 
teachers is Iheir relatively low status 
compared with the importance or 
iheir work. 

Finally. Mr. Musgrove and Mr. 
Taylor arrive at a somewhat surpris- 
ing but perhaps important judgment : 
they end up as supporters of what has 
become popularly known as the 
•’voucher” system. They exhort 
parents to think of themselves as 
..clients and. make this most impoHanl 
statement:' . 


Door into the Dark 

by Seamus Heaney 

New pwins. Choice of the Poetry Book 

Society. tf'f* 

The Brass Butterfly 

by William Golding 
A play in three acta. Faber paper-covered 
edition. Tf- 

Chinese Civilisation 

An introduction; 

by Weiner Eichhorn 

Translated by .lanct Scligniun. 85/- 

Sir William Hamilton, 

Envoy Extraordinary 

by Brian Fothorgill 

J Hunt nil oil with thirteen pin lea. 88/- 

Best Racing 

and Chasing Stories -2 

edited by Dick Francis 
and John Welcome 
. Introduction by John Welcome. 156/- 

The Home Book of 
Italian Cookery 

by Beryl Gould-Marks 26/- 

Patterns in Space 

[ by Richard Slade 
, Illustrated tlnwighmit with photographs, 
drawings nnd diagrams. 15/- 

Nlaking a Shadowgraph 
Show 

by Eric Hawkee worth 

With drawings by the Aid hur. 16/- 


Melodia 

by Antonia Ridge 
and Mios Bouhuys 
A Dutch atory for children. Illustrated 
In colour by Leslie Wood. 18/- 


The Imagery 
and Poetry of 
LUCRETIUS 

DAVID WEST 


Lucre tins, It is ofit-n held, is 
die easiest 6!*Latin authors 
to understand. This, bonk 
suggests that the poetry is 
hardly' understood at all in 
dial scholars and translators 
have repeatedly failed to 
grasp the full force of the . 
images and their hearing on 
the argument. Published at : 
35* 
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The teacher in the maintained schools 
will cease to be above the morality of a 
true contractual relationship with his. 
clients only when his monopoly » 

' broken: this will happen when he and 
the school he serves a^e one alternative 
in a wide range between whion parents 
can ‘freely thbMfe (after ukiriX profes- 
sional advice, and submitting to pro- 
fessional diagnosis, as- -they, would it 

■ respond, b!y seeking professional , service 
1,/in any 'field oF conduct)., . . _ 

They yiiggcU . ttul the role of the 

■ ■ parent should be to cftpbfc ^ >ls pr^^es- 
: siorial advisers much as the middle- 

class parbni chooses bis boarding 
: I school, his doctor, tarty*, or accoun- 
taut. This is an exccptionally uiter- 
1 . eiling Wqi). and one which .deserves 
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British 

Moralists 

1650-1800 

VOLUME 1 ; HOBBES-GAY 
VOLUME II: HUME- BENT HAM 
SCI ECTCD AND OJI 1 CO BY 

D. D. Raphael 

The Hriifch uiui.ilisis >.| i| u - 
Kcrenlcuiili .mil tigliiceiuli . c nnui. s 
form a remarkable ir.iJiiinn ni' 
LOiiiiiHHiiis phil<ivi|ihical iltlui. , 

reaching iis lii|?lif*»i pnini in i lie 
elhical uriiinps ni l Imiu-. This new 
Kclcriifiii Jiixii i]u;ir w..i U diflc-iw 
frimi iiN pi'Cika'wir, I .. \. Selliv- 
Hijrgc's Hr it id/ \Io> in i lie" 

authors ■nul i‘\uT|iisi']i(isen t m rlu- 
exiciulul wii| it-, and in rhe 
tninjMr.il ivc uiju s. £t, m i 
paper cm cm 4?/- nrl 

Scientific 

Thought 

1900-1960 

A SELECTIVE SURVEY 

EDITED UY R. Harr6 

Tliis huul iiiidiipis in capline I lie 
main tk-U'jiipnu-iiis iif' inciilifili- 
ceniiirv science hv vnNcriing mycilicT 
llic sigiiilk.ni; iik-iis ih.it have come 
iiuo science since alinin njoo. 

Pfflrthinii si-ieinisls w< n- a sl ed in 
clcscrilie u liiii lor ihctu acre ilic u-r 
ideas in i heir fields ; «i cral chapter* 
June been n rid cn hyihe leiy men 
who introduced iJic new conccpi.s*, 
f> 5 /~ ntt paper covers 15 net 

A Selection 
of Greek 
Historical 
Inscriptions 

TO THE END OF THE FIFTH 
CENTURY B.C. 

EDITED BY 

Russell Meiggs 
and David Lewis 

This honk sutveeds' M . N. Tod’n 
lirsi volume off Ire, k Historical 
hivripHQtH (now uui «!' print ) and 
covers the period down to 1 lie end of 
ihc Peloponnesian War. Sixteen u f 
uie ninety-five iiisaipiimis have been 
discovered since Tod's pub lica lion, 

New common 1 arks nil ihc 'older . 
jnserJpiitnls slum the advances made 
by epJgrajihisls and htsinrians wiili 
IcSits and iiuciprei atinn during the 
msi general inn. 70/- net 

Hebridean 

Folksongs 

A COLLECTION OF WAULKINO ■' 
SONGS BY DONALD 
MACCORMICK IN KILPHEDIR IN 
SOUTH UIST IN THE YEAR 1893 ! 

SOME OF THEM TRANSLATED BY 

Allan McDonald 

COMPLETED AND EDITED BY ■ 

John L. Campbell . ' 

TUNES TRANSCRIBED, FhOM ' 
RECORDINGS, BY . / . . . * 

Francis Collinson . • 

3 plarcs, .music t ranscripi ions 7 p/- net ■ 

A. Gellii 
W octes Attica e ■' 

edited by P. K. Marshall ' 

'nils new editipn ofG’clIius presents 
« couiplele re-exaiiiiiialion and 
rcuxsessnieui ofjlie’f adieu, The . 
scciind half uftlip rtti, (Boobs r^So): is i 
pres Ih? readings ortho newly. V . 
discovered ninth-century manuscript ' 
lv<m the basis of which'i lie cdi(ar - 
oilers a iic^' criterion lor deciding 1 -. : . 
bei>\etii variant readings' : ,*: '• 4 * . . ' 

Volume i Hooks I-X 42?- net; 

Volume If Hooks \I-\X j „ ct 

OxjbtJ ('faxihal Texts - 4 


Might is Right 


I lie ic li.ivc been mic 01 uvo ijiIici 
skI -iiaw. of kite u> slmw which 
way ihc cull 111 al-pi>fi! ic;iJ wind is 
blowing in Eii-lern Europe. Judged 
in ihc cum ini 1 nisi conlcxi il appears 
fn be very much :i con ser v.t live wind, 
a wind of non-L'hunge. The lirsi 
noliihfe event was Iasi week, when il 
was repo rled dial ihe Soviet Wjiier.s' 
Union hud asked Aleksandr Tvjirdov- 
sky to resign from ihe editorship of 
Nnvy A tir, Mr. Tvarduvsky has 
edited this excellent Russian fiieiaiy 
nionlhly since IP 5 S. and during 1 ) 1:1 1 
period has published many items of 
the first importance, including work 

L.. I>. v in . .. 
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hials should 1101 he so led away by he. \i ihe same lime Mr. Sahirov 


eluded a novella by Aksyonov. :i story 
by Fsi/il Iskander and, in ihe latest 
issue, u dignified selection of poems 
by Yevtushenko. 

At ihe same lime Yevtushenko 
himself- one of ihc few prominent 
Soviet writers to have been obliquely 
critical of ihe invasion 0 / Czecho- 


■-ini uisn hi mimiiiig com- s /.ccnosioiaK writers and mlellec- 
He also nhjected 10 the link, who at ihtil lime put themselves 

ihr.Yi.) nf -.1 I1/1...I .if ,U.< . 


rics no penally. Fnrih ciilim 

,nlc "“'.""]' hiive h«„ 

■' warning by Dr. Hu..k , ‘ 
"'"'I n.n r.buw rhdr . ■ * 

■ 7* 11 "■ i™d 

•IHTcn-ncn. wirh , hl . ] ijd[ , h '' 

" ,m Wd In b, pr t ,i ^ 
P'Hly purge, , lnJ ihc Wr,i cr .- ,"j 

mg discussions with ihe t»/' 
will he imercsiing i 0 We ,, h . . 
iniimalisis decide when ihcirt 
cxecuiive meets next \| 0 ft j 4i ! 

review past aclivific, 
VYilhotti 1 hem ih c R US ij dn ,\* 
havc K°« away with the mvj- 
mm h more easily ih.m they did 
Bui they did get away wih ji ., 

1 i is Hi is lliai determines the culic 
consequences in both couniws 
in some measure right tbrouh r 
communist block. The imS* 

• - il is a nauseating word, but fej 
unfortunately no oiher- empap 
tor liberalization and civil rights^ 
in Czechoslovakia they had ihe h 
taste Ui win. The Soviet fafe4 
land the East Germans) saw apt- 


eritieal or ihe invasion „/ Czecho- of all in the context or the l.ticsi re- u C , 0r . UVO , Wr,l0ISl liky Vuclav 
Slovakia- has been removed from ports about the Soviet civil riuhts hMVC 1 fo ‘ ,n < , i mwrophoiics in 

the editorial board of the magazine agitators, who recently wrote to ihe u ,r bllt nob * ,J - v .iciually 

1 ‘' ,on 8 «-Xh Aksynnov and the United Naiians ak.ui tlic iniminchce l, ' cd - -"’ d 'hi- Word, 

pinywrighi Viktor Ruwv. Bnlh nf nc« nrprvsdvo “ Ma,.,r«l.i l,:„ b.™ tositnd « 

111 Ca.s LI I'Cs i-nin.-i, I.. ,lmir.i . 1 t . 1 . I. < .IflVlh HD hilt .1 .-nmnmiii.i 


7 . . , ' repu-ss jvc measures, ami also 

" ; : l "V J 'P re «'"els with Ilf the lliir.h in.-alin.-ni heing inlliak-d 

rf si ong attack on the more inile- on Mrs. Daniel and other exiled 


pendent-n, inded intellccluals in last 
1 huisdity's issue of the pany paper 


anything hut .1 cmiiimniisi docu- 
ment. Now il looks as if things may 


mi Mrs. Daniel and oil/or exiled beeh-in 


inuituavs issue of the party paper resultant doubts ubnu, com,m„iis„i\ dlv h' V « iT, V '! h " 
Souuskny,, The author of essential - hi.niimity " or abouf its o^ h,ls spi>U ‘ n 

this lesouruling piece was Kharif faithfulness m the lu-r ,t;., "> mi inner -rev o- 


thhs resounding piece was Kharif faithfulness lu the heritage discussiti ""“"'‘‘''■f"- 

-Sabirov. a leclmer from Kazan in our from -page anicleth^ V ^ from 

ephemera] connexion. Mr Sabirov’ " T ^ a 

argument appears to he Chat teV iug X” 


1? 'il/,, 1 . uitf 111*1 iviio^iO .is v"0u nft“r- rcvii- 

faithfulness to the heritage discussed lulion.uy ”, and to judge from 

m o Ur front-page ariicle- that lias reports ,hc rcnlr.drtimniiMee 

k u,n.°! "! C T ,1UI,IS,S ,n . m:i,1 y mceiing Iasi weekend lo have signed 
umnlries lo see ihc ciinOt-iii-ium ,»r : 


Commentary 


At Panmi a for I night ago the 
intenialroiial Association uf Literary 
Cnnes mooted by Yves Ciandon in 
IJlL Wi,s formally constituted, at a 
congress a 1 tended by members of 
lwcnly-iwo Rations. Valuable 

w !h ' s ' in, « hl be ^ a forum for 
liast^Wcst meeting m the literary 
domain (which is no doubt -whv 

I vianAoi'Li 1 /; .11- e 


A. eVl| l luli ‘ ,, L and 11101 c fix ( c- 

J tnt«TT f n»y* Ihan would be possible by .. (sic) 

J 111/11 1 / currently cnnsiiiuted panel, iiieatcr 

vvi A j knowledge ami conimitineiii should 

*/ lead to more siiiiigeiil cnqiiiiy.'* On 

’ Bie other hand (in ihe following para- 

giaphl we leai 11 lh:il 1.1) ihe 
panel need 1101 exclude " people who 
. ' were not purely concerned with crcu- 

suspcsting that if. say, African live activity ” and 1 b> ■■ with Hie sort 
™‘-i l ,CS cVur ‘k’Hliend a congiess they of activities Him ibis panel must look 

?n!! ? r .r. l r be ,, i:xpo L is «*«• ^ ^ «; "u 7 hiIS 5 

and ( B Sr ld r ' l,Kr lhan 011 Achebe "wfa i'i n>‘ longer relevant: 


• ■ **i-i« via /AVIltUC 

and Bdti. 

. II . should he added that the Asso- 


new questions of. e.y., technieal fc.is- 
ibihiy. of the provision ol space and 
u suitable Ciiviummcjil. etc.. :irk.. 


niunisi Pur lies. Time has Jure a j 6 | 
deal to undermine the one. ai Itiud 
a point where the leading reforms 
can be dismissed and the liadinjffij 
laboraiors publicly .whiie*asW;»] 
day's meeting of 1 oninmniil Parwil 
in Moscow may show hnw fa/ it fejj 
damped down the iccond. f.^nj 
lially, though, the invaders feel Aa 
1 hey have been proved right, wbks 
means that their case agaimi iu 
liberal intellectuals has been mdj 
good. In their whole znne oiinli 
cnee the arts and polities have alaii 
interlocked closely {they meet in it 
concept of ” ideology "I, and ibfj! 
have been brought wen closer ai ( 
1 esi 1 1 1 of Iasi yea r. What «e arc *, 
ing now may only he thcfirsiifi 
of soinclhing dial will harm erfrti* 
and critical freedom in Ea*te 
Europe for many months. j 

(Diickworlii books |j 

A I. AS DA IK MACINTYRH 

Marxism & 
Christianity 

This book argues that 


... wuudi -wny ai ^ r 1 «».7. .. maiyi, 

(.iiftncnrlo. Vigorelli of r.oMKs made U tX ” n, / ei ' Mikhailov (Soviet Union) 
a xpeefih promising if his .support) vtadimir Streinu I Rumania) and 


. ■iiidcci mat ihe Asso- provision 0 ] space and hnrh it 

cmtion s executive committee is to Jl sl,,lab,tf eiiviionniciil. etc., arise. !lhms ,n good mCaSU 51 , . ^ 
include , Mario Praz (Italy), • • • Apurt from Hie niulliplicily of c'ontent and functions of CMic 
Alexander Mikhailov (.Soviet Lin ion), 1 activities in ihe sense of many and does so because it into* 

ladimir Streinu (Rumania) and aclivities under one panel, ih cnl f rom Christianitv. 

Constantin Dunam ai,.. - which mav .i so h.. incm ,rom umsoaniiy. 


, \r S' ,,,cie was 1 . \r , nuurs 01 oore- r : ■? ui musical nr inerars 

Bbk of MLnii 1 r-M rofe “ Jr Rlhicr - in lh£ hH "- " ^ -Lyle ..Mde. i, i, dim- 

ol,’, Univcl " ill J'. r>nm . , '“•* >1 «« h.nv new si, ingenev i.s 

itn ian, ,"JSSP t!iccp l among . Ihe lo be ned ,n senh such sinisler pci mis- 

under" tlf(v-,nf re ‘r 00 ,e W 3«»pie Friends ofihcArls Council Oneiaiivo SlV f nttS ‘ An y° ne w h»i wan Is lo find 

S? TT ^ h "! 

£-hl F 7 r Whi,:h ' wa5 a,most which, so far " Sfc. St- Kulherifte’s Dock" S’l 

crffiSt ‘ ' Io d, ^f nlan 8 1 e from the as one can discover from a newly ^all*crine\ Way, I on don. S F I 

'«Bo of , va„M room -fnu of Published - document called "The 

-g, ( rt* a p 0 «, l5 d n, 1 , t | [ * * • 

Nearly »ll Ihc ihiriy or fony Egg. ihe A Om*- I li,.l OM„„e,„„r.,ii nil 

l«h critics (polyglots onLy) invited lo funds a ,1 distributes its week is to b? held in Nuneaton (June 

lading. i 

. seems unlikely that ihero'wiS fSr^piKS- ^ n * H » cd in from lime ^ lhary . of lhc ' f*‘»vchsfs birth. Wrii- 

Ajiglo -Saxon representation in future ni nsr "T k: id A ^r°h » is hot the >n the publicity leaflet. Alderman 

This.is undWstdhdaWe, since even the WhS *"? fiel,i,, e al ?S HHdden ^ we,K wil h civic pride: 


A C/corge f-liiti Coninienuir.ition 
w-cek is to be held in Nuneaton (June 


seem^ unlikely thauhe ,”^ -JR Knv infron.Iime of the novelists birth. Writ- 

AJUJlo-Saxbn representation in future - niiisV'ltivid^^r^h 1 i ! h,n,8h :. is n ° l * e vf '^'he Publicity leaflet. Alderman 


This important essay first app^j 
in rather diftcrent form ^ ieeD . 
ago ; for this new edition the tip 
mem has been revised andelabor& 
in rhe light of post-Stalinist aew°fj 
ments. 

“ He develops his niain t^j 
with his familiar learniugan^^W 
ness ” Times Literary 

R. C. HUTCHINSON ' ! 

Elephant & 
Castle 

A ‘ wry ordinary ’ niur ? er l| 
Southwark back street, in . 
prompts the novelist to an m ' 
tion in dtprh of the J 


Oxford 

University 

Press 


^ gTU: Belling' at *« H»,dc„ wilh ^ 

French kernel of Ihe whole., (Fair Ihe more rather N» was the novelist who Jpencd f P ^ rhe oerson' 

(■ian^, ivhose coIlddive"kb'senM riliw arhst . s 8 el ihcbynty, that.an art ills’ ,V€ an ?* ork in Nuneaton I 'ves, starting wrh an obsvUN^ 

is wo hi8h * Tt tz£* 

to its meeiitigs- ’which Wat the mod n T u"'? “ w ^Pf'eal aSfca | 8 m .3 ' whntrysufc , fre finest lorge-ai^e^J 

hopeful , possibility ' to enlcrae from ■u . mu » e 1 m what the iveriae " h«r- AnW .rifj ■ ? n ‘ nd a iru,rek ‘ '■•venmg. lift* to be wntltf T\ 

three ' L .“/'^"d; would aSStlly £ Trodi km ^ Great *« f-ondonjife K M* ^ 

Robert • ugtdnH As^ ClhdSch 0 • 


Collin or -the* Royal 
demy gel up ;<hd duny f) 
countries had any file 


eminent ^Roberr | e ha i k ■ s Wi!rr, f 1 « Asllcy C’hdrch -W r i 

%‘s™®. < 


UMUlUJli : / 

and Shining Scabbard. . ...J 
(First published t{ 49 )- *. , 

• Leviathan Scries. • , : vt> 


^ ^niiMtANii slates : 
•fj, rhe literary hislorimi the 
.. r |«fl marks a clearer break 
-1 pjsi lhan he is usually able 
This i> true, and he has c\- 
iiiii favourable siiuiiimn to 

'"ijlingwlh eOiford IliMory 
hV-UAw/Mva vob,l,K ’ wbk ' 1 
X remarkably homogeneous 
‘..jv It i»ah«> eminently rc:ul- 

yiifrce from donnish pomp 

.‘vjnuafc*. sulTiised ihroiigli- 

,'i7fck*r of wit. and enlivened 
Vorced epigram. Profexsoi 
,]rd\ English I. tier, Mur of 
ij Smentecnth Century is in- 
limoJel of how literary hislory 
Jjibould be wrilicn. He has no 
uid, no exciting new expluna- 
,« proffer and no theories to 
it; he merely knows his period 
.oil, and reports on it with 
.-'it, judgment and humour. His 
are unspotted wilh foot- 
rfwpt for the very useful bio- 
ta) summaries which give the 
rillbe needs lo know. This ad- 
:i diic of affairs has been 
r.fjbv placing the chronological 
f.jitjthc mngniliceni classified 
ijphies. at the end where 
Kupy nearly a third of the 

< h'tlimc. 

sufap a " literary history”, if 
>ig<Nd one (like Professor 
dol'd, has to be far more lhan 
nsli of literary works anti a 
lion of styles and genres; it has 
!i’ portrait .of an age” taking 
■:joI all the inasier-cm rents 
iMRomk, politic.il. religious, 
i. philosophical- • which gave 
ROdibdiFeclinn and influenced 
t*. 1 The present work attains 
ill beautifully : indeed. I’rofes- 
y>«bnd combines the panora- 
J®Mee of a Macaulay with the 
laddclail of a Ci. M. Young, 
wofuswho have lived tlirough 
Mion against " Victorianism ” 
i tanking of ils ideals, its 
ilijrabols and its eminent char- 
Hud those of the preseni go 11- 
lantiodre in full cry against 
“iwiiy, all standards imposed 
in home, school, college, 
.a or state, are in a posit inn lo 
T»hJiii must have felt like lobe 
JJinnmg jidt? after Ihe Restor- 
l iwus 1I1 our own time, there 
iP'bni sense of release from 
if! and hypocrisy, funn ihe 
Wpnisiii which had banished 
*" bu shler. the theatre and 
JjNfe. and all the glitter of 
f hllr ■'■"'d 1 in the seve n teen l h 
^ lfic «lly) * determination 

![ft all those u .11 like 

il « nad sought: 

Jtftcir doctrine milioilox 
”5 "Wf* and knocks. 

« mlogy cannot he pressed 
®;Je resemhUncc, lie on the 
M,j.- do not reach down into 
^Tng structures of society 
Bji 1 lbc Rcsloruiion, the 

rfiL ,rep r rcsemin s the deea- 

W/. C0, - ,n, V low and 

Ch,SS oniinanl in f»«n 

Philistines 

J f Arnold’s label for the 
a t h^^° mni f r * : in1 and dis- 
skl a , Wcrc a,so present and 
sl,bnwr «‘ :d 

§ 5 S" or ? «■-" h.,K , ven- 
1 “huni ,«*? 11 c °nie-hiick 

S** PUrilanism ” of 
Kij k v ' JJJJ A <Wison has been 
h fir,? v; ! ha, ‘ »ne critic 
BiThk tZSW™ ’ Whereas 

K^cS urT 13 ? I" 1 ' fWrm ‘ S - 
, Hi ar l H r Lof 1 he common 

mes" aniS. ? aria,,s ltnd 

*,„C k B e h f e lost iheir 
^ lh(*ri'J CS “ nd C lhOS. 

,^n t e -wove 

"•if _ hibrique and 

^ Th°^ ^ r y dc n for the 
fJr* who now take 
Bl w-d d v ^ nbr !dled licence 

kk'shfei Z"* nn «*K 

or » b > anything 
% Roches- 

hiltis' '"7 «ay even find 

J provS 1 ^, ,h ' 2 ,r j r ’ lLC 
S' <nnob| C d V ambKB « 

1 -iPd una whatever it 

S in V h ; cb vice i|se)f 

V.-sS , 11 Jp all ,is 

JtiOhls- Jhn ,» C ^ 1{nn| y: but 
^1° Umh"\ Ch ' Va ’^ P“!"1 
^S,i a s n ‘- hc ‘ ?rf “ l accept- 

iyf^^ssor.Suiher- 
Afwtr^ a,l, ?^be domln- 
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lion, and .iccoulingly- lie devotes by 
t:o his laigCsl sec-lion lo it moie 
ilun :i (bird of bis acliwl text. He 
lias conscientiously laked over Ihc 
" steaming Ordures of ihe Stage ", 
not holding his no<>c bin keeping his 
head :is he iincoxeis not only ihe 
uell-known specimens bm also the 
juoduclions of ihc usually unread 
druinuiios such as Sluidwell. (Tmv no, 
Kavenscrofi. Aplira Belin. Torn 
Durfey, Lee, ike. In liis final sum- 
ming-up on Restoration comedy 
Professor Sul hei land’s judicious 
sanity emerge, very clear b . He re- 
jects both the •' anioial acceptance of 
l amb ” and the ” crude moral test of 
Jeieiny Collier ' ;uid lord Macaulay" 
the mighi have added, of Steele also: 

" I these' men write as ifl there was 
not one Man of Honour or Woman 
of Chastity in the House, and conic 
otf with Applause”). He mentions, 
without committing himself, the ad- 
mirable judgment ol Professor I.. (.'. 
Knights, that the true objection to 
Restoration comedy is not ihal il H 
imnmi.il but that it is confined lo "a 
miserably limited set of attitudes ". 
He thinks that nime recent attempts 
to rchabiliiate this drama as a serious 
criticism of life have ‘overshot the 
mark And he concludes, surely 
rightly, that Dryden, Ethcrcgc and ,lhc 
rest simply provided what their audi- 
ence wanted, namely a ” comic 
cmharsis ”, ** an element of wish-ful- 
lilmem, and that sort of gratilicatipn 
which comes from being faintly but 
pleasantly shocked 
T)n the heroic play Professor 
Sutherland is equally sound, (racing 
ils extravagance an<| bombast 10 the 
feeling expressed by Dryden, ihal in 
this kind of drartia the more theatri- 
cal the theatre becomes. " the more 
completely js il fulfilling its func- 
lion" He expliiitis the rogue of the 
heroic play* as piosiding * in Davcn- 
.<nl ’s ph ra,w -') ^ proper entertain- 
mcnl of ’ the gentry ”, and especially 
of the king and court. 'If we insist 
oil asking fuilhcr Avhy !bo,c gentry 
found entertainment in all this bluster 
and hy perbole, all these, conflict;* be- 
tween Love and Honour, 'thE iiriswer 
cantlol be * k literary history ” but only 
guessw&rk. . One might *ay ; l MJp- 
DOAe. that the heroic plays were like 


file Victorians, both symbolizing for 
their devotees .111 order which they 
pretended was still alive, though il 
was in fact an aiiHchrnni.Mii. Profes- 
sor Sutherlands doiacbincin is well 
shown in his comment on Alman/or; 
that hero, he says, 

uses his brum a good leal less lhan. suy. 
Ihe Lone Rmiger of llie western film, 
and so fat as we lake any interest in him 
at nil it is the son nl interest wc have 
in a dangerous animal, or, u( the most, 
in a noble savage. 

Of the minor tragic drama of the 
period Professor Sutherland says (and 
it is one of those remarks which con- 
tinually endear him to ns. and en- 
courage its lo lake him as our Great- 
heart through the Valley of Humilia- 
tion) that it is ■' a bourne from which 
ihc few traielleis who venture at all 
liMiully return as quickly as pos- 
sible v. 

In an age. says Professor Suther- 
land, “in which poetry had come 
more and more to deal wilh public 
concerns, it had become less easy to 
express the inner and private Itfe ol 
the spirit Milton, Traherne and the 
later Vaughan were in this age but 
not of il. and they are healed in 
another volume of the O.H.K.L. And 
so. in ihc short section on poetry, we 
arc shown how Dryden “ transcended 
his poetical contemporaries in almost 
every kind that he attempted H is 
certain that neither Professor Suther- 
land nor anyone else would nowa- 
days subscribe.- lo Arnold’s view that 
the poetry of Dryden was conceived 
and composed in the wit.s, whereas 
■’genuine" poetry is composed in 
•' the soul "f and that Dryden and his 
school never show us objects “ in their 
truth and beauty ", Nevertheless he 
does admit -that it is not always easy 
1 for instance in the Heraiek Stanzas] 
to be (jure when Dryden iv ' 1 giving 
us his.own thoughts " and when ne is 
merely giving us ‘‘ thoughts ■ tnal 
might be thought about C romwell . 
In Absalom and Ai'liituphel . . 

ise have rhe' neccssarv conditions- for 
itrcai satire Hi*- writer really cares about 
the cause he «s asserting, but ,U noL so 
personally invoKed in, the events a> to 


poliiical ice", and ocfemnp 10 Ins 
prologue in I’eniee Preserv'd) it) his 
■citing ihc inne “with that -on n| . 
conlidcni cxaggciatinn svhich ihe 
public Ihc-itrc :*nd .1 grand occ.ision 
cm s»* easily suppoil 

Ihc present renew cr think- of 
Dryden nol a> .1 -k.iia. hm ,i s a * 
-killed mu-ici.nl silting .11 .1 line 
baroque organ, playing ” appro- 
P'l.ite ' music and pulling mu ihe 
riglil -lop, “..s the judgment icprc- 
-cnis it proper lo ihc occu-ion”. He 
has an unerring flair foi (lie sort of 
noise each occasion demands. . 
whether if be ihc death of C romwell 
or the return of Charles II, the 
defence of the Church of England nr 
ihe defence of Lhe Roman Catholic 
church. In mourning for Mistress 
Anne Killigrew he can condemn the 
age which has ” made prostitute and 
profligate the Muse"— .md then, in 1 
work written after winds, proceed to 
add further “ fat Pollution- ” of his 
own. Everyone knows, of course, 
how ambiguous and misleading a 
criterion " sincerity " can he: what 
does it mean, anyway ? Rut if 011c 
prefers p.ucls Who say only what they 
want lo say, and arc impelled lo say 
by something deeper than merely 
‘‘the occasion ", one will probably 
nut keep a Dryden on the bedside 
(able. Professor Sutherland also has 
good things lo say about Butler 
f Dow many Iwenlieth-ccnlury ■ 
lenders setting out hopefully on lh;il 
jolting and rattling journey through 
Hmiihras have over got beyond the 
first canto?"), 011 (lldham. and on 
all the ’’ mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with case He is especially 
interesting on Charles Lotion, whose 
‘'natural vein" was unfashionable 
in his own time but attracted the 
favourable notice of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Lamb in due season. 

It is reassuring lo be iold, in the 
short chapter on the beginnings of 
prose fietjon, that many of ihc works 
mentioned have been included be- 
cause they form pan of the history ol 
the genre, but that " no well-read man 
need reproach himself if he never 
turn.- Iheir pages ". Professor Suther- 
land';, scheme has left him space to 
say something interesting also about 
all the indsl important prose works in 
essays, letters, journalism, biography, 
autobiography, history and travel. 
Particularly striking is his account of 
Gilbert Burnet’s Life ami Death of 
John Earl nf II oiliest er. above all of 
the Uicologica) discussion- between 
this parson and the repentant rake on 
his deathbed: and his comment on 
Richard Baxter. 

But if his Christianity i* ica -011 able, he 
is still, a good seventeenth century man 
fully alive to lhe power or feeling, and 
very far from thinking Christianity not 
mysterious. 

Margaret Newcastle, Lucy Hutchin- 
son. John Aubrey, Pepys, Evelyn and 
the rest are all there— not one passed, 
by wilhput some illuminating touch. 

One canhot blanie Professor 
Sutherland for devoting 153 pages to 
drama and only 1 16 id religion, philo- 
sophy. politics,, economics, science 
and criticism all pul together. After 
all he is a Professor (Emeritus) of 
English Literature writing on his own 
subject*, and however important* 
“ backgrounds " may be. a line must 
be drawn somewhere between what 
is in print and what is literature, and 
between ’* climates of opinion " and 
their literary end-products. Il may 
well- be. that sub specie aeternitaiis 
(he most important men of the 
period were nol Ihe literary men at 
all, but the men of science : 1 Boyle 
and Newton and the Royal Society 
group; the men of feligioii: the 
Cambridge Platonisls, Runyan, Fox, 
Baxter. South ; the philosophers: 
Cud worth and Locke. Merely to re- 
call these great names is enough to 
restore our sense of proportion.' and 
to reveal the absurdity of affixing td 
any age a. label descriptive only of 
the an tics, of it* literary coteries. • 

To call the Restoration a h lub- 
riuue and adult’rale ” age if .to Hx 
attention :upoh the clamorous activi- 
ties of Court and Town, and Ignore 
•the life of the. whole natjon ; it is to 
imagine that “those who make, the 
incise afe the only inhabitants of the 
field V | it is aV misleading as it -is* to 
talk - about " the nnughtv nineties’*. 
However, there seems 10 be a general 
agreement that “literature " * mentis, 
plays, epics, lyrlcsL satires, novels, 

. essays and a few of Ihe more read- 
able books of. religion (The Pilgrim's 
Progress), or hislory {The Great Re~ 
belliclh) t *n& xo forth ; and does not 
include J*Jewtpn*s Prinelpfa. Spinoza's 
1 r*,/.,Vc r w iift<irnj-th , B ,< Tttie Intellectual 






The Cambridge 
History of the Bible 

Volume 2: The West, from the 
Fathers to the Reformation 

Edited by G. W. H. LAMPE 

The Cambridge History of the 
Bible treats the Bible as the 
central document of Western 
civilization : a source of doctrine 
and of Church government, and 
an Influence on education, on 
the growth pf scholarship, and 
on art and literature, as well as 
on the liturgy and life of the 
Church, ill is volume covers 
the period from Jerome and the 
Fathers to the time of Erasmus. 

70s net 

The Tendencies 
of the Synoptic 
Tradition 

E. P. SANDERS 

The synoptic gospels contain 
traditions about Jesus which 
differ in some respects from 
gospel to gospel, and, scholars 
believe, from the very earliest 
Christian tradition, and the 
methods and criteria they use 
are of the greatest importance, 
Dr[Sanders has reassessed the 
whole problem, comparing the 
textual and literary traditions 
and calling Into question muny * 
assumptions which have 
influenced Now Testament 
criticism. 

90.v net 

Society for New Testament Studies 

The Purpose of the 
Biblical Genealogies 

With Special Reference to Uie 
Setting of the Genealogies of Jesus 

MARSHALL D. JOHNSON 

Dr Johnson shows that the 
biblical genealogies are not 
merely appendices to biblical • l , 
narrative ; in language, structure 
and theology they are closely 
related to tnelr context. In the 
development of the genealogies 
from the early ones of the ■ 
Pentateuch to those of the 
Gospels, he points to a 
transition from a form of tribal 
expression to a literary 
expression which emphasized 
Jesus as the fulfilment of the 
hope of Israel, ■ 
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iDavMl 

HITCH 


The true story of one of the most 
bizarre orl-crimes of recent years. 
The syndicate stole over 
£3.000.000 worth from some of 
the greatest collections in France. 

Illustrated 42s 


G. S. LEWIS 

Letters to an 
American Lady 

Written over thirteen years to a 
woman he never met. these 
letters are a remarkable indication 
of C. S. Lewis's humanity and 
Christianity. 25s 

The Last 
Mayday 

Keith 

WHEEIER 

The disappearance of the 
deposed dictator of Russia, the 
passage of a US nuclear 
submarine into the Black Sea . . . 
these are the starting points of 
this supremely exciting suspense 
novel. 308 

Donald 

MACKENZIE 

Dead Straight 

'A bom storyteller' The Guardian 
An intriguing new crime novel 
from an expert practitioner. 25s 

r 

. The Face of 
the God 


/.\*m ( on, eniiia- l iitithiH (Jiitln - 

stand nig ‘I lie Hu ni> iu he - .s.iid ahum 
Piulov.ni Nil flier knurl honk there- 
fore iv not llut lie lias given " lilciu- 
luK*" ;i dispruporl innate preponder- 
ance * I his w as liis job). hnl that lie has 
managed tu say w much, and to s:i\ 
ir M) well, about the intellectual 
brickgiuinul. 

J*n ife-.su i Nu i he i land would Mirch 
agree that Paradise Lost. The Pil- 
grim's Progress. Prim i/iiti. The True 
liMc/Ircni a! System anil Human 
U nden landing nialtcr f:n mure in the 

long run limn all the Plain Dealers 

and Cmtntry Wives pm togclhw. 
From nijjiy an aside, us well us from 
liis wiuilc tone, it is clear (hui lie is 
an hontme serienx. and one may sux- 
pcel thin much of ilic reading he has 
had to Jo fin this book may have 
been us great u penance to him as 
“ monkish chronicles " were to Bishop 
Burnet: “If anyone that has more 
Patience than I ", said hi.s lordship. 
)' van think ii worth while to search 
into that Rubbish, let him . . , have 
the Glory of it for his Pains." In- 
deed, his inmosi self |jcep«s out fund 
delightfully) when, speaking of Grace 
Ahtnmding. lie says ** there is us much 
knowledge of (he human heart and 
the human mind in Uunyan as we 
meet with in ih c whole body of Res- 
toration drama Of course there is 
(and i{ supports Professor Knights's 
judgment, but it is not every literary 
historian who would admit it. 

Professor Sul her land's pages on 


Hurry .in. and on the ichaious liter a • 
line in general, arc among the best 
in Hie hook, lie sees clcaiiy. and sc Is 
fill ili brilliantly, the central problem 
ihai Hun) an pi c-.cn i s to the modern 
reader: his “ It cinendous impact on 
the reader i> largely due ". he say.s. 

'' to his 1 1 lie i dcmlioii to the business 
in hand ". 

God dul no! i'I.i} in convincing ol me: 
the Devil did mil play in templing of 
me; neither did I play when I sunk 
,is into a butlonilcv, pi u when the twins 
o) hell ainnhi hold upon me", wherefore 
I may noi play in nij rein ling of I hem. 
but be plain .mil simple, and lay down 
Ilic [him; as il was 

Yes; Inn what if all this power is 
deployed in the interest of a set of 
beliefs which arc now quite unucccpt- 
•ihle V What if Banyan must be 
looked upon us " only u misguided 
enthusiast " \> Well, we know non 
(hat il is possible lu respond imagina- 
tively to writers whose beliefs we 
reject ; were it not so. half the best 
in lileralure would be shut oil from 
us. One may perhaps go farther and 
say (hui Bunyaifs harsh Calvinism 
reaches down to lire realities of .spiri- 
tual experience a I u level un visited by 
the rational piety then being recom- 
mended by ilic Establishment. One 
may suspend disbelief in l lie imagery, 
bul Apollyon and the Valley of the 
Shadow of Deulh also stand (unfor- 
tunately, no doubt) for something 
terribly real. 1 1 is the same do a lesser 
degree) with George Fox : what 


HMiop or Court -divine of the 
Restoration ever knew enough about 
the bliss of forgiveness to make this 
slate men l : 

All tilings were iicw : and all Uil- crea- 
tion gave another smell unto me than 
be I ore, hcymnl uhai words can miei . . . 
1 knew ii Killing hut ptueness. innoccncy. 
and righleoiisiiess. 

But of course the mastcr-currcnl 
of (he age was running strongly in 
Ihc opposite direction, Fanaticism 
and violence had lud their day. and 
Samuel Butler voiced the prevailing 
mood when he called " inner light " 

a ihirk-l.riHthorn of tile Sjtiril 
Which none see hv hui those |li:it hear il. 

All the olliciul voice.s- Cilaiivill, the 
Cambridge Piatonisls. South, Tillnt- 
son. I.ocke — now spoke up for " right 
reason " as (he principle of light and 
reconciiiaiion : the "candle of the 
Lord" insiead or the old dark lan- 
tern. As Cilanvill said, (he divines 
of the new age set themselves to 
check the " Extravagancies of 
Fan sic " by " vindicating and assert- 
ing the use 'of Reason in Religion ; , , . 
to maintain the sober ii.se of our 
Faculties, and to expose all vain 
Enthusiasms ". And so the high- 
road into (he Deism and Socinianism 
of the next century was made smooth. 

Space forbids as full a notice of the 
chapters on philosophy, politics and 
science as they deserve. Professor 
Sutherland picks hi.s way through 
thc.sc extraterritorial regions with 
tael and insight, confining himself fur 
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of hue fabling ", u e ..i.. 11 
f» oper distance, ih e RovaV't" 
Sprat. Newton. Bo>k, Holu'l 
I'.velyn. Thomas Burnci s ti ■ 
buying just enough abauuj 

ahc ■ c VL and ' li, L ,u ! alt inte ^ 

Attu these ambitions « Cu . 
Professor Sutherland returns mi 
ground in liis linal chapter, ou 
ai V l . here again, of " 
Diyden is in the asccndam h 
sions on heroic plays or the re 
neo-classieism may seem aB 
d i max a fk-nvhat has gone kk 
rofessor Sutherland’s lively ■ 
holds our attention lo the ei 
singles out the best of DrwfcW 
sights 11 

those things which delight all ks 

have been an imitation of Nanjr, 
or 

pleas'd with the Image, withosrl 
cozen it by the Fiction 

and sums up Dry-den's imp«J 
and influence thus: 1 

He fertilized the whole field d Jr 
letters in his own day by cowtmlj ' 
ing over the soil, and he estsH ' 
habit of urbane and unpeduib: * 
about books and authors whldt, 
certain notorious cxceptiom.ini 
tinned to be the main Englhb ini 
Of the book as n whole itcu 
hesitatingly be said: a diW 
most successfully uccomplM 


To the Editor 


Gbristtt 

COOK 

'A strange, haunting book . . . 

- anyone reading it w|ll find 
themselves remembering it for a 
long time.' ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 

25s 

Peter 

TtNMSWOQII 

ATpuchof 

Daniel 

. .'A hilarious riovai' (Daffy TeL) ■ 
'Continuously enjoyable'. t ■ , 

' (Sun: Tifrtes) 
'Hilarious first novel! (Yorks. Post) 
'One bf the best cdfole first 
novels to come, out of this r- > 

decade' (D, Express) ,2Bs 

tueflte 

FLETCHER 

The Girl in ; 
Cabin B54 ‘ . 

'The tension mounts towards 4 
almost unbearable suspenso as . . 
Lucille Fletcher provides one of ■ 
the most chilling novels I've read 
in years/ New York Times 25s 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


“English”— unrest 
and continuity 

Sir,— a huvo always tried to keep 
controversy on literary matters on u 
level or courteous and reasonable dis- 
collr m’ jk u i it really is hard to remain 
un nulled after Dr. Lcavis's gratuitous 
assault on mvself in the lecture which 
yon printed on May 29. This assault 
lias nothing tu do nidi any rational 
difference of opinion between ns; Dr. 
Lcavis docs not say where lie differs 
from my view of literature at the univer- 
sitics ns expressed, say, in iny chapter 
on English studies in The Idea of a 
New University, The rensqn for his 
attack is Ihni I have In the past publicly 
expressed views which arc mildly critical 
of Dr. Lenvis’s position. Thai is why I 
ans. classed will! the enemy and con- 
signed lo the outer darkness of the Sun- 
day supplements (for which I have never 
writ ion and which, evidently unlike Dr. 
Leavis, I do not read). As for my 
having solemn] v mimed " a question 
about the value of literature as a civiliz- 
ing force, it is typical of Dr. Lea vis's 
hysteria that ho uses such a phrase 
in&lead^of the more rational “seriously 
raised ", And of course he does not 
answer the question at all. bul merely 
uses rather obvious rhetorical tricks to 
try to make the question appear imper- 
tinent. I must say that Dr, Leavis's own 
behaviour is no testimony to Ihe human- 
izing effects of the discriminating study 
of literature. 

DAVID DAfCHES. 

" . ' .. University of Sussex. 

Sily-iHaw strange that Dr. F. R. 
Leavis should see fit to invoke my light- 
weight name lo a. discussion as serious as 
one on the future of English in universi- 
ties : a subject which he claims as the 
most important preoccupation of our 
time. I can not see why he needs lo dross 
So weighty an argument with topical 
references. I cannot perhaps blame him 
for reading book jackets and newspaper 
Interviews,, bpt I must take this oppqj- 
tuntly, if L mav, of staling that I did 
■ C-t * first at Cambridge on no work 
at all (as he impiiea)' because' J wax 
journalistically, gifted. I find the idea an 
InnUt lo tlpe years of very hard work. 
v..i ^ in Cambridge itself [ did 
hlUe (though even, there, more than 
most, he wilt he sorry to hear) bul then 
what are vacations for ? A Canny invest- 
ment lu odds, and ends may wdU get an 
undergraduate a first, but that’s nothow 
1 datfle about ft, nor 1 , would I have 



fras .myself quite - eager.uiiqo years flap, 
to repudiate those three-years’ .of work ; 
but i would like to make the facts clear 
, here. i ' *: • 

Tftc position of th6 wdtild-be creatiilo, 
writer (and there ire bound t6 .be 
many of them), in: an Engibh .school 1* 
not- pa rticularty, comfortable r equipped - 
a *,*l 0ll gf tiwirf are, with ttceffanf oilti- 
.cal faculties, and terrified by tj )e rightlv 
upheld standards am) ' examples of the 
past (and • Wh‘. qbfctjy (he past rfcc&liK 
j where dre'Ulioi and^Ld^imce tf 0 w¥} 
qHqie are they Id' turfiV : Alnrm^' 


by the dismal prospect of becom- 
ing a minor writer, a paralysis 
sets m ; writing seems the last 
hmg possible, the only thing .lesirable. 

I (I run t know what to do about this 
myself and couldn't write at alt while 
an undergraduate, so I jumped through 
Ilic academic hoops instead. But I don’t 
know if this is right. I wonder if Dr. 
Leiivis has views on how writers— own 
minor writers, for at eighteen they are 
not to know- should educate them- 
selves l 1 think about this often but 
arrive at no conclusions. Perhaps the 
idea or writing Is so irrelevant to the 
idea of mi' English school that the ques- 
tion is inappropriate in this context 
MARGARET DRABBLE. 
kl -4 Heath Hurst Road. Loudon. 
N.W.3. 

Sir,— Dr. Lea vis's address (May 20) to 
the University of Wales Colloquium an 
English, which you reproduce verbatim 
on your opening pages, gives those of 
us, who, like myself, admire Dr. Lea vis's 
work but have fell increasingly of late 
years that his general social' and cul- 
tural thinking does not show the proper 
operation of that, disinterested . bul 
morally engaged intelligence which he 
sees it ns [lie function of English studies 
to promote, an opportunity to state our 
dissatisfaction in a relevant way. 

For in his latest address Dr. Leavis 
has been more specific in describing 
those :i spec Is of modern civilization 
which trouble him than to the best of 
my knowledge lie has ever been before. 
And l can't help feeling that in doing 
so he has m however mild a way ex- 
emplified toe significance -of the reserva- 
tions voiced by George Steiner and Pro- 
lessor Daiches as to whether the study 
of literature eVen if properly conducted 
is necessarily a comprehensively civili- 
Dr- 8h ° u,d 
K, TV t*.** vo,< ? irt 8 of such B doubt 
■ PVr Stei . oer Professor Daiches 

Ihe^hnfh 8 8 ?k° f lin * r i(msness of 
b o«h mthcr than a deeply gfgoifi- 

i?oni«i " Bc is ' ilS0,f revca ^eiy 

W ? at , . r T ean as briefly 
°k Dr '. Lca Vis begins his Ioc- 
ture b> presenting stiideqt 1 unrest as ‘ 
purely .anarehlcal^and destrSSive^ 
dcsrnjchve among other filings of what 

° e Ihc traditional role 
of the university. In' a purely Prudish 

can Pc confined to K— this is' be rh ans a 
plausible if superficial view ^ m this 
country much student unrest has been 
contused end confusing, .though even 
here one would have expected ra ilisin- 
S- s*!-?? nc f 10 b « m pr« discrimi- 
SuTrJf dear . [ha t in the United 

'chaUenrin^ y ° f - the ^ de °i s 

*¥ Wft y ■ wh “h the unt- 

S - C BW U ^n!r Ve; ,nhgman ' social 
wh ' qtl represont'.In their 

Or. ljttvfc dort 


cm phases of the students arc related to 
liis own isomc may conceivably have 
been influenced by him), he emerges in 
file depressing conclusion to his address 
as mi upholder of the kind of thinking 
to i which Ihe students arc Inimical and 
which contradicts the implications of his 
own general emphases. "And that 
America ", says Dr. Leavis, " is not less 
strong than Russia seems to me 
distinctly a mailer for self congialula- 
tlon on our pari.'" Now " stioug " here, 
as the context makes abundantly plain, 
must include, even give a special 
emphasis to military strength, and the 
statement represents, considering the 
inhuman assumptions heliiml such 
strength. Ilmi discontinuity of 
eonseimisucss which Di. .Steiner 
nrjd professor Daiches ure so afraid 
of. l-nrlher il is the pursuii tif this 
litre ii Kill that ill the United Stales lias led 
to that social deformation of muny 
upi versifies and their as-iocialion nilii 
an active process of dcluimniii/u- 
non which the Iwst of the student 
radicals so vigorously oppose und which 
Dr Leavis himself, though with a 
difference of emphasis, also opposes. 

There ii. a serious muddle here : it is 
the kind of muddle which I suggest 
should lead Dr. Leavis to be a little 
less extreme in his claims ns to what an 
English education enn give even at its 
best. The purallcl with Matthew 
Arnold is instructive too: in the first 
part of Culture and Anarchy lie makes 
high claims for the civilizing function of 
culture ; in the second he shows that" it 
had done little lo make him question Ihc 
conventional view of his class and time 
in relation to contemporary social prob- 
lems. 

MALCOLM PITTOCK 
• Department of English. University of 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen. 

Sir,— Having just perused F. R 
Lea vis's English " — unrest and . con- 
tinuity" (Ma) 29), I was interested lo 
llhd some correlation between the way 
in which Dr. Leavis conceives university 
English and the way in which English 
is approached at Ihc University or 
Stirling. 

The correlation proves particularly 
interesting as Stirling is a Robbins insti- 
gated establishment, and while il can- 
not be termed " Americanized " il has 
certainly adopted some American trails 
in its course structure. It Seems to me, 
after reading his address, {hat Dr. 
Leavis would consider -Stirling the last 

place in which his *‘ formula " for Eng- 
um coilld he carried out. Fortunately 
Mining has other proportions hpart 
from RobbinizaUon and Americaniza- 
tion: being established In 1967 it is 
young and d is not fyet) lied by tradi- 
tion and convention. It has, also, a 
-very manageable number of .students 
jabouL 250 undergraduates) and there 
[1“ staff/ student rctalion- 

Slup, With these Ingredients we are 
devclopmg •’ what Dr. Leavis calls 
. liaison 

*s noi " vommuni- 
the English student, it is 
allowed Jo grow land develop as he 
his own lirnitu- 
im -W , f k. As a student flai^hing 

S/W. ^ en } e . 8lCT 1 ha« ndW' fcalizied 
ipat Englith Literature is u " potent 
j! v j n * reality ". After experiencing in 
>«rs' some interest in 
aOciology^sjchoIogy and- History apart 

now ab|c 

«xisteK aCh ^ “ .« vital . part of 
I 1 UVUia'A..! i itaiaLl il 


have been able to transcend drputi| 
tul boundaries and also recdvtpfit 
and indivi Junl consideration abkY 
created a type of " cultural conliii® 
Been ii se of the energy [hit ir 
nou red into Stirling in order Is 
ft a success everyone concerned rit 
the university as a compreha 
" whole ", 

We must remember dial Stir&jJ 
the moment Is small— wben «j| 
3.000 students instead of 300 1 
tremendous potential alive no* 
crate into apathy, or will ibe RoS 
ulopiu he able to withstand eip9| 
ism 7 I 

It. would lie a tragedy if 
il is at Stirling in I'M were life* 
die by I»i79. 

PATRICIA M. WATS® 
20 Roman Rond, Benrsden. Ctnf 

The Rules of Ch 

Sir. You i reviewer of Tilt 
of chaos (May 22J claim 
the uiitliiii- confines III* « 
of the world's irralloMW 
such supposedly revealing P 
rions as the fact M fl»M 


H , iiirposcful JClivity. .iml. 
io incite everybody 
■ j| was claimed 

. ilut our " present 
1 • tud a* death (a 
;4i anybody holds - a 

' - may led that hlu I s 
rf /..ah, hut the equation is 

- vJ | impo>sibilityl. •uul that 
t;£2jK stupid for building 
|‘m uaiting to he eastigated 

^’aSnTlie killing with 
j-j tour reviewer tries to give 
■iit 10 his particular laLi- 
iiniifjing his anonymous 
-^til-wisher". Placing me 
Urffhr angels ", lie implies 
-j jf ihe Vietnam war and 
<p.KpKhended criminal activi- 
l^iter my disapproval. The 
iftatt is noi ahtsul my likes 
•a,: ji eonsisb of observations 
lire of events mul human pas- 
k'i'uiions. as tlwse manifest 
sioeierjday life, history and 
tiFtiriialeniem.s have absolute 
.,-rJ I would have thought that 
L., liens could be disputed willi- 
L.-eioimcllecituil slander or the 
(•(inA; ad tibsiliduin. 

STEPHEN VIZINCZEY. 
.“am Court. London, S.W.5. 


Rawer writes:— Mr. Vi/inc- 
^ it no belter argued than his 
k-jf i mistake on my pan to 
jheutes a typewriter, bur really 
jSiiklcwl, since my point was 
[tie ws a typewriter but that 
, jiolihe uncertainty inherent 
ijaiKtad mechanical device w.ts 
of little. As for the point 
1^(15 and smallness, il i.s true 
■?MouiKemen|s upon unwieldy 
ii politics are opposed else- 
Ae book by other kinds nf 
|we«, but one has as much 
«1 ibis confusion and contra- 
^bJuce und qualification. 

nfOincn i- written 
■Iff* aphoristic style full oi 
ibt and pieces fairly begging 
Rnwnbered. Unforlunak-1y 


I bey also Ivy to be confuted, and (lie 
reader is placed under no ohligaiinn by 
the 1 sook’s sketchy devclupmeni to 
search for sense hv weighing one absurd 
statement against the opposing absurd 
statement when lie can imt as easilv 
and much mure usefully call Hum both 
absurd. It seems to me quite plain 
that tile whole drift l wlisil ihitt ii hast 
of Mr. Vi/inc/ey's hook is that ilesliue- 
tively inllexible niiules of ihouuhi need 
to lv replaced by modes of thou gin mure 
in dine with the iinpredielabiliiy of 
events. I- veil on the level nf voliiiuii. 
I do not see how it cun be contested 
Ihai he is recommending | his- let alone 
the furthei consideration t h:ii mosi poli- 
tical analysis, if it is penetrating at all. 
is in some way a recommeiid.il ion of 
action. 

If I were Mr. Vi/inc/cy, I would lake 
the unanimity oi the " different critics 
1 who | have simultaneously a ml ground- 
lessly reproved me for . . . mutually 
exclusive .liquidities " as ail indication 
that ihc reproofs might have some 
grounds, in the style mul organization 
of liis hook if not in liis mind. Beyond 
Ihai, one is not interested in hearing that 
sonic dunce of a reviewer suggested Mr. 
Vi/ine/cy thinks our " present slate is 
as bad as death". Tliul Mr. Vizincicy 
loves life should be obvious. But il is 
equally obvious that The Rules of Chans 
has little nf the philosophical limpi- 
dity claimed for il in liis letter: the 
“ observations" ure all too apparently 
selected und governed by a set of " likes 
and dislikes" which ii relevantly happen 
to be nice. 

The Bishop's riddle 

•Sir, Another answer i.May 1 3l is 
Mem : 

(It llic.ikwatci. then bar bom so en- 
closed. 

121 Death of William III 

13} The mole-lull mul the mole. \l ok- 
as blemish. Mole as unclean meal ( I evi- 
lieus). 

(4} I -or the mole, l<> be above ground 


is to be " in file dark '; rail ,<| j|.. ck-mcni 
in Ihc Ark. 

. *-5j "Weight" as earth di-.plaecd -. 

icily ill " as di.ljiicc n can navel. Ihe 
boast o| our isle : Me. 

C'HKISrnplll- R and klUSII N 
, KICKS. 

134 UneeUs Road, liiislxl 

Santayana 

Sir, I lie recem discission ol 
Santayana, espccialb of his .iiiimdc 
low.ird l-'iiKTson. recalled my taking liis 
course in Modern Philosophy at Har- 
vard in PUP). Hi> uniform procedure 
was In give a fair, clear and compre- 
hensive view of each philosopher, and 
lo save In'-, personal critique for mher 
occasions. I 'tic lecture on Fancr-am, ,is 
a Trunsccndenialixi, he gave in lieu of 
one on Schelliug. It wa« objective, im- 
personal, not ironic. 

EDGAR C. KNOWI.TON. 
Wisconsin Slate Lhiiversiiy, La Crosse. 
Wisconsin. 

Sir. — Your reviewer is out of sym- 
pathy with Santayana, and I am contenl 
to rest the insider there. But one of the 
charges he makes, or rather renews, in 
his reply to Mr. Strickland's und my 
letters of May 22 appears to be factually 
incorrect. He s.i\s that he is '* certainly 
perplexed by ... a w riter [i.c.. San- 
tayana] who uses ' prurient ' to mean 
hypocritical or fraudulent " and that he 
feels oilier people " might to be loo ", 
He does not identify the passage where 
this word is thus misused, bui I believe 
he is referring to an extract from Reason 
in Art (Vul. I. p. 2(>l, of my selection 
for the Cambridge University Press). 
Santayana writes: 

Thlis the literature that calls itself 
purely aesthetic is in truth prurient ; 
without l liis half-avowed weakness to 
play upon, the coloured images 
evoked would have nothing to mar- 
shal or to sustain them . . . 
the con text. I suggest, makes plain 
that Santayana is using ” prurient " in 
ils orthodox sense. He wrote Reason 


in In in | opj ,md could depend oil liis 
readers having a Working acquaintance 
will] the elhos ol Ihe II, hd mid 

u| Aubrex Heardslvv. I fell he mighl 
depend on ii still. Had I realized a 
reviewer in ihe I't.S would ,o mislnkc 
Hie reference ilia l tie would inter prei 
'' pi uricnl '' as " liypoeiilical or iraiulu- 
lent ", and ihcn indicl Sioilaiana lor 
Jack usage, I would certainly have intro, 
iliiccd a mile. 

N. V. HEN FRI-Y. 

Univeraie I aval, hicnhc dcs 1 cilrei, 
OliehiV. Call. i da. 

International Book 
Export Group 

Sir- -For a book seller, the double- 
page advertisement by I.B.E.Li. (May 
2‘t) announcing the Iime-Scptembcr 
publications of Cornel). California and 
Johns Hopkins university presses, is ilw- 
last si raw. 

Books of ihe.se presses have previously 
been distributed most efficiently by the 
Oxford Univcisily Press, who circulated 
details lute in March of a change in 
representation to I.B.E.G. to take effect 
■in April I. My teller lo I.K.E.Ci. asking 
for regular catalogues, announcements. 
&c„ was returned by the Post Office 
marked "not known at this address" 
.ind strong representations to O.U.P. 
were needed lo get the Idler forwarded. 
A bland .imiouiiccnwiil in the Rooh seller 
l May 10) spoke of difficulties over nego- 
tiations for llie lease of premises by 
I.B.F..G. and said that no orders would 
be handled for " about three to four 
weeks ", implying u hiatus of some three 
months between the end of O.U.P. dis- 
tribution and ihe beginning of I.B.E.G. 
"service". I am told by O.U.P. ihai 
their slock of currently available titles 
has been handed over lo i.B.E.G. who 
are apparently holding il incommuni- 
cado and who have never apparently 
heard of temporary office accommoda- 


tion. I ettei , to tin- Managing I lj ■ ^ v ■ 
of I.H.L.Ci. anil (by .<ii) in ilic I 1 resident 
>»f Cornell University Press have com. 
unanswered. Orders io I.B.F.O. im 
published lilies, marked "urgent", pro- 
duce nn bonks nor .ire ihoy even .kI.- 
now lodged. 

This episode is jiisi one more eluplet 
in ihc woelul story of hunk distribution 
mi Bril.iin —a ,toiy or' gloom pniKlsi.ileil 
by only occasional rays of ligtu from a 
few publishers’ warehouses. 

JOHN \IAY. 

May and M .v, 5 Holh.nn Ro.nl, l.iui- 
don, S.W.I5. 

Inventing the past 

sir. — In his generous nonce oi our 
reprint of Printing Patent Ahiidnetneats 
1617- 1857 (May 22) your reviewer 
regrets our decision " lo omit ihc eight- 
page reel ion which lo! lowed rage f>32 in 
the original ", In case your readers may 
think that we have omilled ail integral 
part of ihc original volume, I should 
point out that ilic "eight- page scciion " 
follows the printer’s imprint in Ilic 
sirigiiml volume when found in its 
original board!!, and is ohen discarded 
in binding. Il consists of .m Ail ver list- 
nient (So headed), common io other 
volumes in the scries, listing the publica- 
tions of ihe Pulent Office. 

No donbi it would have been of some 
i merest to have included this piece, but 
i Pei haps we may be allowed lo add. 
since your reviewer docs noli 
we led that we have performed a more 
useful service by including in our reprint 
the sixty pages of additional abridge- 
ments omitted from the original votunw 
and published as a supplement to the. 
Liter volume covering (lie years IHSH-nfi, 
where they arc easily overlooked. 

This, incidentally, brings the number 
of pages in our reprint to 722, not 372 
as Ihc heading lo your review stales. 

DAVID CHAMBERS. 

Printing Historical Society, St. Bride 
Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.4. 


Muse in change 

By Frank Kermode and Randolph Quirk 

NOTES ON THE NEW ENGLISH SYLLABUS AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 
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fair as well as inept to W. ihm f u he , ^ ars lhc, L * 

nonsense. It is also asserted that! I nraughout the University 
the Italians for their “ P*Uem of study with 

tics and instinct f° r civlliwtwi ^iloloeical and medieval 
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about hh conUOTPWJjjfjJ ^ Jjnd the need for a' more 

historical situation appraisal 0 f ihe ohL i It 

whut I'm saying a bonl the the course Sh'’ d 

reviewer further claim r. h.id grown 


- " H was by 

versal adoption of a “Jpiy with merely 

about the nature oi f or t0 over . 

chaotic— would tmj* for 

onxe deadly frameworks ^" jr«Ber 


pore deadly framew^rks^^ * ncccssar; 
idiotic notions as.the po , # wl^dern tnm« 
universal . adopl '° c n which are 

X 111 ^hologtaJlT^j Kcporl paved 

tualiy inescapable IW ^ ft t;Ull 3L ol l c « e Ihe uni- 
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saiisfying well-nigh everyone had 
been produced, we proceeded to lest 
feeling outside the department: and 
the full propu-.il in this fwni received 
ready approval at all points in the 
hierarchy of both college and univer- 
-ify. 

The basic idea is -tniple. 

Our resources in the University 
College Department of English are 
rich enough to provide a wide range 
of course-. Hut our- resources ire 
not limited lo the .department: they 
a.-e backed and amplified by ibe 
■ variety and strength of the other 
English IX’parlments in the Univer- 
sity of 1 ondon. We tlicrefoie begin 
with ili.’ ^stnmniuin that we cart 


second consideration is to prevent 
a wild range of choices. Our third 
is to envisage the English discipline 
as having a firm central core, irom 
which all options range 3nd to which 
nil are connected. Our fourth point 
is lo ensure that Mifiicicnt variety of 
testing and assessment k 
to meet Ihc requirements of different 
types of course and the needs ol 

individual students. 

In the diagram can be seen at one 
and the same time the range ol 
courses we arc ready to offer ai pre- 
iVii* rt’mrnl core of three; and 


low the path marked and do any 
courses that intervene. He offers 10 
courses qltogethcr (including the cen- 
tral three): .he must offer one (but 
may not offer more than two) of the 
asterisked courses— special studies in 
depth ; and he may not offer more 
than three of the courses in doited 
frames, since we do not believe that 
a student can successfully integrate 
with his English discipline more than 
three options of this particular type. 

Ii will be noticed, nevertheless, that 
the possible options permit a con- 
si Jcrable concentration of interest in 
a variety of fields, though all these 
concentrations would be acceptable 


evolved in the past generation. A 
confidence that these concerns remain 
appropriate to a modem honours 
school informed our discussion; 
which is why we speak ol tadical, not 
revolutionary change. 

As to examinations, it may be that 
our scheme will appear more contro- 
versial: but it has won approval as 
closer than the old to that justice 
which examinations can anyway only 
aspire to. Examining that "counis" 
for the class of honours is spread over 
the last twelve months of the student's 
undergraduate career. During this 
period he writes "extended essays" 
For his asterisked course or courses, 
siu six-hour papers (during which he 
may consult texts) for his Chaucer. 
Shakespeare and (if he has selected it) 
critical analysis;' und three-hour 
papers for the remainder. But in 
addition the department's assessment 
will be taken into account and the 
candidute will submit some of the 
essays he has done during his Studies 
.so that the external examiners can 
see Ihe kind of work on which the 
department has based this assessment. 

We should not care lo repeat (he 
experience of remodelling Ihc pro- 
gramme at any early date, nor are 
we at all dissatisfied with the oik 
we now have. Bul we are not under 
the illusion that this new Mruc (tire 
can avoid the fate of the old : it will 
suffer the unimaginable (ouch of time 
and, sooner or later, decline like its 
predecessor into obsolescence. And. 
to take u shorter view, \ve expect to 
have to make smaller changes as we 
learn from experience ; we hope so 
to have designed the system that such 
changes may be made in response to 
needs as they become evident without 
that threat to the entire structure 
which was always present when modi- 
fications were- proposed to the old 
syllabus. 


Frank Kermode is Lord NonhcUfJe 
Professor of Modern English Litera- 
ture at University College, and Ran- 
dolph Quirk is Qualti Professor of 
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Houses and gardens of the 


ristesse majestueuse 


Great Homes of holy. Preface hy 
Jwm Ciioiui, Translated hy 
Arnold Rosin. 300pp. Weiden- 
fcld and Nicolson. £8 8s. 
Mahrici. Ruvvikjn : The Com- 
panion Guide to Umbria. 383pp. 
Collins. 42s. 

Since KUnli Wharton’-, f lotion VHtu.\ 
tintl their Gardens (19(14). illustrated 
bj Maxliekl I'urrUh anil dedicated lo 
Vermin I ec. who. "belter than any- 
one else, has understood and intei- 
P reted the garden -magic of Italy", 
there have been numerous hooks both 
large and snufl un the subject but 
the> have seldom been accompanied 
by adequ.cLc illustration*. Vernon 
fee is. undeservedly neglected : and 
though Maxlield Parrish is treated as 
a (ignre of fun by modern illustrators 
he succeeded in capturing the Italian 
light Inr he tier than most coloured 
photographs. Lovers of Italian gar- 
dens had to wait until the publication 
of Mis*. Georgina Masson’s two 
splendid volumes. Italian Villas am! 

I ‘(tint vs 1 14591 and lutliun Gardens 
(I%l) lor a satisfactory' record of the 
supreme gtuden-art of Italy, so per- 
fectly adapted to the surround inn 
landscape. This is mainly due lo the 
great progress of photography. 

The most recent book on the sub- 
ject. U rent Houses of Italy, with a 
preface hy M. Jean Giono of. the 
Academic Goncnurl and u team of 
distinguished photographers includ- 
ing Miss Masson, the text translated 
from (be French, excels all the pre- 
vious publications we have .seen. The 


forty vil!a-i and palaces •. clecled foi 
out enjoyment me truly, re pre-.cn ta- 
li vo of flic finest Italy lias to idler 
fiom Piedmont to Sicily, and the 
1 1 In si in lions, as in colour and 235 in 
black-and-white, are a* faithful to 
i tic (.inuinnh a% it is possible to he. 
Wc might even claim willioul exag- 
geration that they possess Bernard 
Bere n son’s " tactile sallies". These 
columns, statues, fountains, trees, we 
fed their very texture. In almost 
every example the composition and 
perspective are ideal. Hitherto 
black-and-white illustrations have 
been truer to actuality, but in t hi, case 
the colour illustrations convey the 
coolness of water gushing from foun- 
tains, the peeling plaster of walls, (he 
lichen on carved balustrades, the 
ci ce piny shadows of trees, with an 
el tec l that recovers (heir enchant- 
ment. 

The various superintendents of 
[Lilian monuments and museums and 
the owners of the private houses and 
guldens reproduced should be grati-. 
lied with the result of their coopera- 
tion in this instance, for the imme- 
diate reaction on opening this 
volume will surely be a desire to 
catch the next plane nr train to Italy. 
Each garden is visible from its best 
point of vantage and the interiors of 
houses — notably Tiepolo’s frescoes 
at Villn Viilmarana dei Nnni and 
Mantegna’s “ Camera degli Spusi " ut 
Mantua— arc scrupulously accurate: 
you may slide along the maiolica 
floor of the fantastic rococo ballroom 
in the Palazzo Gang! and turn on the 


lap of Queen Mari.t Carolina k bed- 
room at t. a-cila. I he individual 
atmosphere of each place is vividly 
coimminic.iled. 

The text W.I-. bound to he inferior 
to Mich superb illustrations: though 
vitally and informative it recks of the 
uvciagc touriii brochure. M. Jean 
Giono’-. preface may sound eloquent 
in french: in English translation it 
becomes gaseou- and makes little 
sense. " A roof k north only what 
the head is wmih. lie.iuiy Was once 
the principal requirement, the peri- 
style was built before the sanitary 
block, for tile hygiene of the soul.” 
And in a preceding sentence he writes 
of " that Italian virtu which i.s a 
voluptuousness nf the soul ”. This 
is what Not man Doughs would 
describe as " head-work, self- 

con scions glitter, a virtuosity border- 
ing on the precious ". Some 

reader, may be edified hy it. but Edith 
Wharton’s essay on Italian garden- 
magic was more luminous. She poin- 
ted out that “ the Italian garden docs 
not exist foi its Mowers: its flowers 
exist for it : they are a late and infre- 
quent adjunct to its beauties. . This 
was partly due lo the climate, hence 
“a wonderful development of the 
more permanent effects lo be obtained 
from the three other factors in gar- 
den-composition— marble. water and 
perennial verdure— and the achieve- 
ment, by their skilful blending, of a 
charm independent of the seasons ”. 

Great Houses of Italy is a bargain 
for eight guineas. It was printed in 
Switzerland. English printers must 
look to their laurels. 


In the chaplet mi the ducal palace 
of Li i hi no. Piem della Francescas 
picture of Battista Sfur/a in a chariot 
drawn by unicot n» through a typical 
Umbrian landscape is Tcptoduccd.nnd 
it is a landscape of singular chaiin. 
Collin.-, have now added Umbita 
lo their excellent scries of " C’oin- 
panion Guides ”, pmlnhlc. practical, 
and packed with information. The 
author’s task was not easy, for though 
Umbria is faiily homogeneous it jr. 
essentially a land of saints ami mys- 
tic- and Mi. Maurice Kowdon con- 
stantly reveals an .iiili-Cailiolic bias. 
In his opinion " happinev, was not a 
legacy of Rome", but surclv it was 
a legacy of St. Francis of Assisi, Why 
should not St. C laie be made the 
patron saint of television V Ml. Rovv- 
don considers this idiotic. 

He despises that jewel of Reiiai- 
sance architecture the Temple ot 
Consolation nearTodi. which he says 
"sticks out like a soil* thumb ’’. And 
one suspects that he didikes the fres- 
coes he describes without comment, 
such as Signorelli’s powerful cycle at 
Orvieto. He is painstaking and con- 
scientious hut too often ‘lacking in 
sympathy with the wains ‘/m 7. 
Umbria is remarkable for its resist- 
ance lo file Renaissance spirit, bur- 
geoning in the rest of Italy, and in 
painting religious sentiment increased 
simultaneously with the pagan influ- 
ence spreading outside it. To appre- 
ciate Assisi one must love .St. Francis 
and study the / ioretti. The lovely 
little low'll of Casein among the 
mountains is renowned for Si. Rita 
and the Blessed Simone ; Noreia as 


■lu-hjrH.pha,,,', 

1,11 the pious troubadiiiH t. 
pone. Hie pi cvaJent ConB 1 ) 11 
sver extirpate the berth 
ll1 ™ of these hoi™ 

Since Perugia coniaiR 
\ I,J r ‘ ,r Foreigners, sit i 
thousand 0 f whom arrive 

“I . ltall ‘‘ n - it is the by 
of Umbrian cities, but Ur a. 
itinerary and map will wefe 
much i rouble when he * r . 
foot through its narrow <[,?. 
on the whole his comment;, 
cuius, as when he remark d 
gain that " he has a way of' 
|o paint the air: as if he to 
ht * an felt like, how hoi 
heavy, and what colour ".fe 
might have said murcaboin 
di Duccio's exquisite bwt 
i he f:i?ade of the Oratory of 
n.irdino. and one wonder; \ 
means when he complains t 
B'M “suffered greatly ft 
baroque period". And it b 

10 read that “we have a first 
of baroque art " in Fion 
Lorenzo who. as Beiewa 

11 was formed under the infii 
Iknoz/u Gozzoli. of Antonio 
olo. amt especially of Vent, 
hi.s dates were t440-152l.il; 
Mr. Rowdon does help [he 
find whatever he seeks. and ifa 
chief virtue of a guidtW; 
appendix provides useful infer 
about places to eat. Ik 
In idles of Noreia in season i 
eiuu> and the lake fish of Tr 
are often succulent, the pie* 
Umbria are more iputai 
aesthetic than gastronominl 


Motifs 


Greek Ornament. Translated by 

Patrick Connell. 127np. Bnts- 

ford. 30s. 

Greek Ornament Is a very attractive 
book. It originated, as Mr. Connell’s 
brief introduction explains, as a .pat- 
tern book o! decorative motifs for 
craftsmen, prepared by the National 
Organization of Greek Handicraft. 
The English edition duim-s to provide 
a rich source of inspiration lo ail in 
the English-speaking world, " who— 
as professionals or amateurs— work 
in embroidery, textile designs, wood- 
carving. pottery, metal-craft, and so 
on ". 

This kind of pniicrn book is often 
supposed to have been available to 
ancient craftsmen, and it would be 
interesting for students of the classi- 
cal world to see the work of some 
modern craftsmen who have derived 
inspiration from this book. The 
motifs are taken from objects rang- 
ing in lime from the Cycladlc Bronze 
Age to modern' textiles and wood- 
carvings. The line drawings illus- 
trate single motifs and the black-and- 
white illustrations serve to show the 
kinds of objects from which they 
were taken. The Jailer arc very 
necessary, both lo show how the 
motifs were applied, nnd also to cor.’ 
reel the inconsistencies and vary- 
ing quality of the drawings. 

These drawings are never guilty of 
falsification • or deliberate cleaning 
up. but the illustrators are not always 
completely successful iu conveying 
the character of the original. The 
strong black-and-white patterns 
taken from prehistoric pottery arc 
very convincing and the drawings of 
Mycenaean and Minoan designs give 
a good impression of the fine decora- 
tive sense of the originals. On the 
other hand, the same strong style 
applied lo the detail of delicate 
goldvvoi'k is confusing and false. 
Curioasly, the drawings of. pottery 
shapes are nervous and fussy, in 
many ways the fine linear style used 
for the Byzantine patterns is the most 
successful, and this may be partly 
because the motifs are not shown in 
isolation, but it is always worlh refer- 
ring back to the .black-and-white 
illustrations for the contexts of the 
motifs. 

Because it is so difficult to convey 
in a single medium the richness and 
variety of designs ‘created for s 0 
many different media, one wonders 
whether this, book could ever be a 
genuine source of inspiration to ft 
creative craftsman, but it is certainly 
.in attractive book 10 look at apd 
offers a fascinating range of interest- 
ing decorative designs. / 


factory porcelain and a faience painter 


Geoffrey A. Gooden : Minton 

Pottery and Porcelain of the First 
Period, 1 793-1850. 168pp. Her- 
bert Jenkins. £7 7s. 

Stanley \V. Fisher : Worcester 

Porcelain. 96pp. Ward Lock. 

25s. 

W. L. Little : Sutfordshtre Blue. 

160pp. Bntsford. £2 10s. 

A. Vecht: Frederik van Frytom, 
1632-1702 . 104np. Amsterdam: 
Scheltenifl & Holkema. Dfl. 47. 

Mr. Goddcn lias put us in his debt 
again. He has addressed himself to 
the study of Mintons— his early love 
—and lias looked where nobody hud 
apparently looked before, In the 
firm’s own archives. He has there 
discovered many design books and 
pattern books: important dis- 

coveries, which tell us more about 
early nineteenth-century china. Old 
mistakes are revealed, new fields of 
information are opened, new pre- 
cision of dating is established. LcL 
us applaud the briskness oE his re- 
search : though some of these dis- 
coveries arc adumbrated in his 
Encyclopaedia of Marks (I964J and 
his Illustrated Encyclopaedia (1966). 
there is no hint of them in his British 
Pottery and Porcelain, 1780-1850 
(1963). 

His study of the factory is 
designed for two volumes. This, the 
first, takes us up to 1830. His pre-' 
sentation of his new material is 
sensible and thorough, An initial 
general survey, which tidies up a 
few dates and sketches the commer- 
cial history of the firm, is followed 
by a’ chapter on marks. Then follow 
chapters devoted to useful wares 
ornamental wares, and figures ; and 
brief biographies of the principal 
artists, designers and modellers. 
Appcmhxcs give details of trading 
Efian china-seller in 
Bath), Wedgwoods, and Chamber- 
lains; a breakdown of the staff 
employed in 1831 { and selected copy- 
fetters, “C iSje^.wd 1848— from 
the ledgers of which be has extracted 
(happy thought) details of the firms 
which supplied Mintons with all their 
raw materials (bones, borax, soft 
soap, wopd for boxes; &c. ), 

There is food fpr. thought, in these 
appendixes. -Do we khow enough 
about The trading outlets of pottery 
firms of any period, or. to what extern 
even leading concerns like Wedg- 
woods were ready to retail .other 
manufacturers' product^ ? Dp wc 


. r . VV WV, 

yet know; enough abbut the Mart- 
. locks and -oilier London -re tailerawho 
were apparently . so po Werful that 
Herbert Minion ..frightened at' 
PHlting .4 Jpctory.mrtrk CrifoVrrecv 
lest the^ ul Iddlemen : should take 


offence ? The weekly wages bill in 
1831 amounted lo £387 9s. 8d.— for 
a l-u 8 ® which (including women, 
chi dren. part-timers and all sorts of 
odd hands) numbered more than 700. 

The principal value of thU book 
lies, however, in the revelations of 
the pattern number-, on the useful 
wares, and the detailed and fnctnry- 
a lithe illicit led lists of the ornaments 
and i figures which Mintons produced 
during the years under consideration 
—and very many of the original 
drawings for these List arc repro- 
duced alongside photographs of the 
objects themselves. These lists give 
us ns complete a picture of a great 
factory's output as could be wished: 
and because many of thcnl are fairly 
closely datable, they plot with some 
precision the evolution of fashionable 
. taste. They also reveal for the first 
time the variety oC the wares, cor- 
recting former attributions lo such 
widely differing factories as Pinxton, 
New Hall, Spudc. Rockingham, Coal- 
port, and even Swansea. 

Following precedents established 
long before at Meissen and Sfevrcs. 
Mintons christened some of their 
shapes and designs with trade names. 
These are sometimes aristocratic 
such as "Clarence” and “Talbot" 
and "Wellington ", or commemora- 
tive. Flaxman would have been sur- 
prised at the overblown rococo shape 

the va « named in his honour. 

Dresden ” seems basically to have 
meant something encrusted (and 
g!ven the Meissen mark), and 

Sevres a piece of straight copying 
—an activity which Sfcvres itself 
seems to have been perfectly happy 
about. But the copying of Sfevres, and 
the overriding French influence in 
general, will no doubt loom much 
larger in Mi. Godden’s second 
volume. 

Mr. Godden has also announced 
the preparation of a book on Wor- 
cester and Caughley porcelain. Mean- 
while, Mr. Stanley Fisher has pro- 
duced a modest addition to the al- 
ready extensive literature on pan of 
thjs subject in his Worcester Force- 
lam, in the “Collectors' Mono- 
'S 1,0 ^ scries. He covers The Iona 
period of 1750 to 1947 in brief review 

and about 100 photographs. Recent 
: ekpayalions at ; Worcester have 
slightly altered our understanding of 
the relationship between Worcester 
and Caughley— a matter of mor e.| m . 

Fh 0 n a S? C iV li[e IDex Pcu collector 
than Mr. Fisher perhaps allows— but 

ducfioiF W SfcfV<! aS a UsefUi 

B/S r k l ril!!® S '" StMffordshlre 
is riot one. factory, but a com- 

.nwfclal. phenomenon L the spate ^of 
Wuc-pnmed earlheriwaM* 


during tire first half of tire’ nineteenth 
century by the potters of Malloiil- 
sliire iiiul elsewhere. It was a pecu- 
liarly British product, made mainly 
for the mkldle-class market at home 
but also exported ill bulk to the Con- 
lincni and to Noith and South 
America. Wc kn»»\v it well, hut Mr. 
I.illle’s js the first book tu he devoted 
lo it. He describes the invention .urel 
development or the process, the snh- 
jcct-inattei and smirces of the engrav- 
ings, and the ma iking of ihe wares, 
and goes on to give very extensive 
lists of the potters anti artists con- 
cerned, arranged alphabetically and 
by districts. These wares are varied, 
and still common and cheap enough 
to attract the collector of modest 
wealth, and for such a person this 
book will surely prove indispensable. 

The 119 illustrations are somewhat 
disappointing. No doubt the process 
decoration makes reproduction 
dilucuh, but in the black-and-white 
plnlcs much of the detail of the en- 
slaving i* lost, and the finesse of the 
originals vanishes. This is strikingly 
demonstrated by a comparison of the 
pictures of the dish which is repro- 
duced m blue on the dust-cover and 
J n black and white in the plates. The 
hitter, though larger, has lost all nf 
thesliarpncssand charm of the former . 
And these relatively humble, mass- 
produced objects do possess authen- 
tic charm.^ Future generations will 
no doubt tind in their romantic sub- 
jeet- matter and weird inconuruitics. 
evidence of a fantasy w'liich wc do not 
normally associate with the Industrial 
Revolution: they are the poor desccn- 
aanLs of the grand isloriati wares of 
*ne Italian RcnaisMincc. 

Blue is of course the potters’ colour 
par excellence. As Mr. l ittle says, 
y 15 ‘he oldest known pigment used 
jor ceramic dqporation. Amung 
European blue and white wares of all 
Kinds, the earthenwares produced in 
the seventeenth century a nd the early 
erghteenth centurv in Holland, and 
m Delft in particular, will always hold 
a foremost place. The late Mr. A. 
Vcchl devoted years of research lo 
the life and work of one of the finest 
of the Delft faience painters. 
Frederik van Frytom. His son has 
completed the book which the father 
did not live to finish. The book has 
been published in an English trans- 
lation which is well produced and 
translated,- but suffer^ from some 
lapses in proof-reading. 

There it no recent monograph in 
fcnglisn on Del ft ware in general, 
properly so called. The subject is 
large and presents very difficult pru- 
biems, of factpry-i^cniiflcution and 
, Van . Fry t^ni’s work fulls 


readers will be grateful for lit 
lial lifting of the curtain, lie 
mi because most of the world** 
is in foreign collections. 

Van Fry tom's work bas 
been admired. His Dutch and 
ate scenes refieci the worlds t- 
bema and of Both ” all *>x* 
with u/iire inos.s and flovsefj 
in fact there is in an Ame® 
lection an oil painting signs 
which looks as if it could m 
in any collection of Dutch p 
Mis signature also occur* i* 
pul lery plu(|uex and a jug. 
these have been grouped sow 
other pieces. Mr. Vecm ■ 
and tle.se ribes nearly alt J * 
eluding three which werco^i 
Berlin during the Second 
but overlooking one in t*. 
Museum which is illusiraW 1 

over. „ . 

The piety of the editor jfl 
the enthusiasm of the 
some doubts are raised. 

Mr. Vecht s delvings injejl 
the artist remains a shadtwy 
His relationship to his 
Guild of Si. Luke, is oWJ 
seems to have been an low 
practitioner, not bo»« I 
factory. Mr. Vecht cl^J 
was a potter as 
largely on the evident? 
profits, or kiin-stilts, 
his name and dated, and 
him certain undecoratw^ 
dishes of particularly jjjj 
pure colour, <udi ® 
of Vermeer's pictures. f 

his argument-s inconel*"* , 
moref there «* sdjWj 
that many of the 
here described «« 
van Frytom at all-jK 
finer but unidentified^ 1 ^ 
in Haarlem -an 
Vcchl does not 
the exhibition P! a “°f iLj 
mans-van Benningc ^ 

mark the P u V lcal Siii& 

help to eJucidateffusjati^ 


I^TtHdTtor) : Rociitf. 

MacinUlan. 10s - 

JsaiilouT: Le I ’orahu- 

Ravine. 439pp. 

t:. m- S0Sw.fr. 

Knight says, a hiind.cd 
•■Rj line would have had no 
[ j() English -.cries of collec- 
•siitul essays, lionne 
jjuently how Jinnly his re- 

now established outside 
1( {die essays primed here 

tiff come from England, 

: al Stales, Swit/erlaiul a ml 
,, They arc all pieces oi eri- 
ulto from periodicals or 
:.ii entirely devoied to 
o.onie eases, notably those 
L:hJ Spoerri and Leo Spilzer, 
i&poriani essays which had 
i.iniully inaccessible 10 ihe 
..uderof Racine. 

■Cviii divided into three scc- 
•:-icome six general essays 
■•<,ih<n three predominantly 
.-Julies, and finally live pieces 
tiejnore particular questions 
j'du.11 plays. On the whole, 
uilt-a fair cross-scelion of 
Mid writing about Racine, 
-•j certain characleristie 
Laid weaknesses of our lime, 
ran strcnglli is perhaps devo- 
id text. Almost all the 
-■<p their attention firmly on 
they are eoncenrenl 
J to m.ike Racine live for 
2m. Their criticism is inier- 
« fjlher than evaluative; if 

of value arc expressed 
oiihoui exception enthiisias- 
-id it seems a pity that the 
’ i intelligent dislike foi 
tMwhere hinted at ; one 
3 idn for the sort of hai'sli- 
Uyficn makes English ciiti- 
■J^nulaling, The fact ih.it 

* tee essays (not least (lie 
4 Pi'Uge by Sir Maurice 
|J r *jd rather like attempts in 
^ to an unwilling public 

* Jltribuled to the fear 


that, being a classic, Racine 
may lv thought a bore perhaps lie 
has not recovered as completely as 
one would like in believe from ihe 
blast of Romantic contempt. 

One aspect of ibis at tempi lo make 
Racine relevant is the heavy stress 
laid by some writers on dominant 
themes. Mihough ITieophil Spoeiri. 
lolin I app, .lean Slarobinski and 
Lieoigcs I’oiilel all keep one eye on 
the text and quote fieely Irom all of 
Racine’s plays, wh.il they are essen- 
tially doing is spelling out a subjective 
vision ol these plays and their author. 

I his is wlul one expects of Ihe lilei- 
ary critic; one’s only reservation con- 
cerns the frequently portentous man- 
ner in which tire- personal view is 
slated. M. Runlet is perhaps the 
worst offender here, although his 
essay on Kaciniau lime is full of valu- 
able insights. 

What one misses most is an exami- 
nation of the relation of Racine’s 
plays to the society for which they 
were written. It is lute that the work 
that has been done in this area would 
not have lilted easily into a collection 
of critical essays, hut even %o it is 
a pity that Racine is so rarely seen 
.is a writer of vioce plays, accepting 
or Homing the expectations of a par- 
liculai public. 

I ucien lioldm.inn. it is true, advo- 
cates a sliucliiralist approach which 
would concentrate on the place occu- 
lted hy works of literal tire in society, 
but his essay un Racine’s tragic vision, 
even i.tkon in conjunction which his 
book le / un he. dot’s not seem 
to be more liimly based historically 
than any of the other essays and 
emerges in the end as an essentially 
per.onal interpretation. Professor 
Knight, in bis useful and pleasantly 
written introduction, quotes Eugene 
Vin.iver’s warning about ihe " temp- 
tation to plunge a writer into his 
milieu until he vanishes in it ", yet 
lie quite riglnlv insists on the value 
of a historical approach. And, in- 
deed, his own modest article oil 
Racine anil Check tragedy is in its 
w.i> moie illuminating to the lover of 
Racine iliau some ol the more pielen- 
limis critical pieces, though these m.iy 


give more nf a thrill to the newcomer. 

M. Npillchool starts /.i‘ l ih iibnluiif 
I'iNii/tir Jails les irnyedies sncrces Jr 
Racine with ihe startling assertion 
i ha I " de imis les themes que la tiadi- 
lion liltdruire propose a la icllexion 
do.s lei l res hit des plus comimmx 
adiib le bien el re celui de Liu line nee 
de la Bible sur I'neiivro de Racine". 
Ihe second paragraph quickly limits 
the lieUI of vision lo Esther .md 
.-I thi die, and the rest of the intro- 
duction makes it clear that we are 
to he given a lexical study only. 

The first section makes a statistical 
comparison between the two biblical 
plays and selected passages from 
Lemaisire tie Saey's translation of 
the Bible: this -.hows (not surpris- 
ingly) that " concrete ” words in 
Racine’s last two plays arc more nu- 
merous than in his earlier plays, but 
less numerous than in the Bible. Next, 
two long sections deal with the voca- 
bulary of Esther and Athalie under 
two main headings, God and religious 
life. In order to define the way in 
which Racine uses biblical words, 
the author takes for instance all the 
uses of ” ciel ” or "deux ” in these 
two tragedies and sets them against 
Ihe way they arc used in the Bible 
(now taking in the whole of the Bible 
and othei versions besides that of 
Port- Royal). The conclusion is again 
very much as expected: Racine is 
faithful lo biblical meaning but 
adapts to his time ; since hi.s faith is a 
living thing he docs not need lo use 
much local colour. 

The hook is written throughout 
with a sort of modest reverence. Pre- 
sumably it is a these J'Etai. and a line 
example of the genre in its purest 
form. In a way it could be seen as 
a very minor cause of student revolt : 
how could anyone have spent so long 
demonstrating the obvious in a coun- 
try where students may be lucky lo 
have a few- words in passing with iheir 
teachers in the corridors 7 Yel like 
aiiy old-fashioned thesis it has its fas- 
cination lying in the process rather 
than the results. Perhaps Borges is 
right when he sees in erudition a con- 
temporary form of die fantastic. 


tive affinities 


Expertise 


I 7 . J. Norton and Howard m. 

Wu son: Two Spanish Fmr 

Chap-Hooks. 93pp. C'u inhi idye 

University Press. £2 5s. 

I he publication of this book Inis 

an importance far transcending that 
of ihe two sixteen i h -cent my Spanish 
chapbuok'i themselves, which are re- 
produced in facsimile with a formid- 
able array of both textual and 
bibliographical scholarship. Such 
techniques have as yet hardly been 
deployed except in the most rudimen- 
tary way upon our own popular lit- 
erature, and within certain clearly de- 
fined limitations Tiro Spanish Verse 
Chap-Hooks is a model of ii.s kind. 
There can be no question about ihe 
value of such investigations: both 
chapbocki and ballad .sheets are cru- 
cial, if largely unexplored, sources foi 
ihe :oeiiil historian. 

It is precisely this* fact which im- 
poses limitations upon this volume. 
The scholarship of the am hors is im- 
peccable, but Ine question one wishes 
they had formulated as a corollary to 
it is: what, in social terms, is the sig- 
nificance of ihe chapbook? A great 
deal that they say is relevant, but no 
dear impression emerges that chap- 
books were bought and presumably 
read by an unsophisticated, barely let- 
tered public. To the extern that this 
question remains unasked the book 
is a disappointing one, nnd probably 
rcfiecls the reluctance of bibliographi- 
cal -.cholars in general lo see the 
printed word in its relation lo 
society, and their predisposition lo 
regard the establishment of a text 
as*an end in itself. Until new ques- 
tions about the significance of the 
printed word, the book trade and the 
reading public arc asked, it seems 
likely that much bibliography may re- 
main an arid study, increasingly cut 
off from other disciplines— notably 
history, to which it could make a 
valuable contribution. 

To say this is not to accuse Mr. 
Norton or Professor Wilson of 
aridity. Tliev have not only provided 
a splendid edition of two rare Spanish 
clipbooks but have also initialed a 
new era in chapbook bibliography. 
Two Spanish Verse C hup- Rooks 
starts with an account of the proven- 
ance of the works. They appear to 
be unique, and were purchased for 


i.'.iinhridge University Library fnun.i 
Paii.% book seller in I9h4. 'ihe lii %t 
one, fionituies de Aouidix. was printed 
in Burgos some time after April. 1515, 
ami hefote November. 1319. 'I lie de- 
tailed evidence loading to this conclu- 
sion rests upon a careful anaKsi.s of 
the type used, and it is of particular 
interest In note ih.il Ihe single wood- 
cut used to embellish the rest was dill 
in use, though much deteriorated, a 
century or -,o later. The oilier chap- 
book, Jtiyzio haflado y trolmdo. was 
printed at Salamanca in about 1 5 Mi; 
and here again the facts upon which 
this assertion rests arc the result of a 
detailed scrutiny of the type used. 

Equally scrupulous investigation 
has gone into ihe compilation of the 
list of poetical chapbook s up to 1 520 ; 
while the discussion of the two texts 
which arc reproduced is learned, and 
rightly notes in passing “ the falli- 
bility of chap-book prinlcis, even 
when they had a good text to follow 
From a bibliographical and textual 
point of view this is all highly .satis- 
factory; hut litis expertise is not ex- 
ploded— the facts are here, bill no 
questions are addressed to them. 

Leaving aside the use of the term 
“ chapbook ", there arc several ques- 
tions which ought to be asked. What 
part did the chapbook play in lire edu- 
cation ill boom following which seven- 
tecnth-cenlury Spain, in Professor 
Cipollu's words, " found herself bur- 
dened wiLh numerous and unem- 
ployed men of letters " ? Was the 
chapbook an important clement in 
Spanish popular culture ? What wax 
the relationship between such culture 
and popular education ? 

None of Lhese questions— amt 
there are many which could be raised 
—is susceptible of an easy answer. 
Neither, of course, are they essen- 
tially bibliographical; but because 
these two publications arc presented 
here with a wealth of such scholar- 
ship, it becomes possible lo raise 
them, not so much with the illusory 
hope of finding definitive answers 
but rather to set precedents in discus- 
sion and to establish the fact that 
bibliography has a great deal to con- 
tribute lo what might be termed the 
social history of popular taste. Wiihin 
the brief they set themselves, Mr. 
Norton and Professor Wilson have 
done superlatively well. What one 
regrets indeed is the fact that their 
brief is so narrowly circumscribed. 


Goethe's 

Macmillan. 


Novels. 
£3 15s. 


^he wrote four novels 
Masters l.ehr- 
xf WmveiM'andtscluiften. 
^ Meisters Wander jtdue - 
yughi of as a novelist. 

>’f the novel 
J Mention to his work. A 
n. ? 0Ve js should therefore 
i written ax ihcv 

ilH, dlffercnl Periods o'f 
• weydo not constitute a 
ffi* Professor Reis, 

• on their originality 
*>• the Ught-bnund II « r- 
subtly patterned Die 
rn, unulike as 
t .. in intention and 
- hi the two more discur- 

liiwiiif'T noVB K the last 

■W In «ts. hardly has. 
fiblv nrS knowledges, a 

® n °velisiic form. 

Sir !h lhen> Promising. 

ifaL.- e c «cution in 

Vhan* h adly dka PPoinl- 
1 R P becjMJS * Professor 
‘"a aware ot the mas- 

*»«enu *.?S ed on llK4c 

tain have been too 

^Dilin. l,Cc t0 al1 s,,rl!i of 

‘hat w-e arc 

QothJ a fr °m one con- 

(W tl°^ Sropc for a con- 


• Bertram 

Rhyme* of ^"3S»Sl 


limited faesirnlle 
Edward Lear s i *2 bf 

bets, with an inMj ^ 

Holer. 

written in ^bout j^jic 
Blencowe, who “ J .files 
son of Robefl fl ? of^ 
literary cortemiwrjD ^ 
alphabet 


^1 diuran, j , ina! wu arc 
'toothej an^ fr ° m onc con ' 
! die ^ Sropc for a con- 

5 *a<>'v«f’ p,a " c writing 
from elemen- 

‘:>CBS“rtS 

designs ■ 

i&aSsatn^s 

RoJd, 


intcnlinns, lint woise still in its effect . 
the inlerprcliilion seems often to lack 
urgency and even logic. These faults 
are less disturbing in the discussion 
of the Wilhelm Meisier novels, the 
disc m si ve form of which invites a 
looser treatment : but the psychologi- 
cal subtlety and formal concentration 
of Wen her and Die Walileerwuinli- 
whuften demand a heightened imagi- 
native insight. 

The chapter on Die Leiden ilex 
/inri't'/i Werthers approximates m 
fact to the views of Goethe’s 
rationalistic contemporary. Nico- 
lai, who like Professor Reiss 
secs Wcriher as a good but 
deranged young man, led astray 
hy his feelings, unwilling to 
ree reality and accept social obliga- 
tions. lacking true religious feeling. 
,ubsiiiuiing himself or nature for 
God. Professor Reis%d»ics not recog- 
nize that the question is. what reality, 
what aspects of religion, does 
Wcriher repudiate, where his heart 
is reliable and where it fails. When 
Wcriher de fends suicide or sympa- 
thizes with the criminal labourer, it 
is not a sign of immorality t" lie no 
longer distinguishes between right 
and wrong but of a questing moral 
feeling deeper than the conventional. 
But more disconcerting than this lack 
of insight is the often confused 
thought. Werther, wc read, falls a 
prey at times to bis own words, and 
this is true and interesting ; but what 
are we to think of: " h requires more 
detachment ih.ui Werther is capable 
of to be entirely unaffected by the 
words we use " 7 Or what are we to 
make of the statement: "The hire 
of the novel <Die Leiden de i iumjcH 
Werthers) recalls that there is talk 
of menial pathology, for there is ex- 
plicit reference to suffering ’ ? 

Such hurtling comments occur more 
frequently in the discussion of Die 
WoUxeiwandtsehaften, where even 
the psychological motivations ■ are 
•ooieiimes misrepre rented. Tlte ’’ be- 
cause " and ••therefore'’ of the foi- 
lowing sentences are plainly, false: 


llu to -pi. tying annoy Eduard beyond 
measure*, because for biin music has be- 
come associated with Oil i lie. He be- 
lieves that nothing has annoyed him 
more and. characteristically, lie feels 
esiranged from Charlotte who had taken 
die same view. He therefore refuses, 
after the accident ... to break oil ihe 
festive celebration , . . 

Several limes Charlotte is stated to 
agree " tacitly ", to recognize or fear 
" unconsciously ", when in fact she is 
quite explicit. Professor Reiss slates 
repeatedly that Ortilie wills her own 
death, though the novel leaves this 
ambiguous. Does Oliilic believe ■* the 
moral power of marriage must pre- 
vail over extra-marital love ” ? What 
arc ■’ her laws ", to which she refers ? 

The clumsiness of expression 
makes one sometimes more critical 
than Professor Reiss's intention per- 
haps warrants- -for instance in a 
phrase like "a novel of death", or 
in the statement, " Eduard’s defective 
sense of lime points to his lack of 
appreciation " til j.s iiol made clear of 
what). When Professor Reiss makes 
the dubious claim that Charlotte in 
agreeing lo the divorce ” does not ex- 
pect anything for herself ”. he imme- 
diately makes nonsense of his view 
by adding: “ Although she docs not 
refuse the Major unconditionally, she 
rejects the thought of marrying him 
jn the near future.” He says the title 
of the novel is "misleading”, but 
does it imply anything specific ? His 
discussion ends appropriately with 
remarks on nature and society, 
natural law and freedom, but tljey 
leave one confused. It is hard to 
detect a "pattern of law” in this 
novel, for what one sees is a tragic 
conflict of "laws”, which are differ- 
ent for every person as they arc differ- 
ent for nature and society: this is 
precisely the remarkable modernity 
or the theme, of this novel. 

Pro f essor Reiss avoids the not in- 
frequent fault of a too subjective 
interpretation, but pass the penalty 
bv seeming to lack imaginative in- 
volvement and conviction. He cues 
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Akni: Nakss • Scepticism. 165pp. 

Kn lit ledge mid iC.cg.in Pmif. 3Us. 

1’i'ufes.or Nae%N is perhaps best 
known to Hriti-.fi philuiopla-is fur an 
attempt to determine (he meaning i»1 
“ truth ’’ by public opiniuti poll 
methods. SrcpiURns contains sug- 
gestions of an appeal in an author- 
ity of another kind in establishing a 
philosophical position. For Profes- 
sor Nticss argues that philosophical 
.scepticism ji;i> been often misunder- 
stood. and he draws our attention to 
that form of scepticism held by the 
Greek philosopher Pyrrho, as repor- 
ted in the works of Sextus Empiricus. 
The rest of the book consists of a 
fairly elaborate defence of that posi- 
tion and an examination of its impli- 
cations for beliefs and altitudes of a 
variety of kinds. It argues that this 
form of scepticism is both logically 
and psychologically tenable, and 
defends it in terms of considerations 
about belief and knowledge which 
have rccci ved sot nc cur rcncy i n 
Anglo -.Saxon philosophy of recent 
years. There are, for example, many 
references to Ayer and Austin. It 
remains, however, a somewhat odd 
book. 

Scepticism, as Professor Naess des- 
cribes it, is really an altitude rather 
than a philosophical position. But, if 
that is so. it is cleaT that it must he 
verv difficult for a philosopher to set 
out what it is in terms of the appnra- 


Hegel the moralist 


W. fl, Walsh : Hegelian Ethics. 
84pp. Macmillan. Paperback, 
10s. 

This short monograph is one of the 
New Studies in Ethics " scries which 
it is proposed to reprint as one large 
encyclopedic book. It is not certain 
that they arc not more useful in their 
present separate form. In the case of 
Hegel, one is extremely likely to be 
put on, by the labour of rending him 
and the bulk of his works as well as 
those of his expositors, from ever 
finding out what he actually said. It 
is encouraging, therefore, to have a 
short and commonsenso account of at 
least his ethical philosophy which is 
readily available and easy to read. 
Professor Walsh has. chosen to ex- 
pound the ethical theory of Hegel by 
reference to, and in contrast with, that 
of Knntj and this method is success- 
ful. It was through criticism of Kant 
that Hegel came to think of morality 
as a matter not of law, even self- 
imposed law, but of the fulfilment of 
some psychological human need ; or 
rather it was through criticism of 
Kant that he came to regard morality, 
the law-governed way of life, as only 
a. small and not very important part 
of life. Again, it was in dissociating 
himself from the philosophy of Kant 


Old targets 


A. C. Ewing : Non-Unguistic Philo - 
2 6d PP * Allen and Unwin ‘ 

Dr. Ewing has chosen an oddly attrac- 
tive title for this collection of his 
papers, but it is doubtful whether k 
accurately describes Us contents. For, 
despite the fact that be lilts at a num’ 
her of die mpre fashionable wind- 
mills of contemporary British philo- 
sophy, his own position is fairiy and 
squarely within the tradition that pro- 
duced so-called linguistic philosophy 
Il is very much the. work o? an Anglo- 
Saxon philosopher, even if one of a 
somewhat Old-fashioned sort. Many 
of the papers in Non-Lingtdstlc Phil , 
osophy were written a. long time ago, 
and their targets have long ceased to 
matter to contemporary philosophers. 
Verjficaitonistn, for example, ,.fc 
surely dead and buried.. It is in con- 
sequence doubtful whether this book 
could have much Interest for some- 
one concerned with the present philo- 
sophical scene. 

Not that Dr. Ewing's criticisms are 
not often acute. HI* criticisms of 
Austin on " can-statements Y fofr 
example, tire vpty WU t#ken r and 

• •• ‘ ■■■ 


that he came jo think of human con- 
duct always in a social or national 
context, never as an isolated pheno- 
menon. 

It is because Hegel is not interested 
in man by himself, apart from his 
social und political context, that one 
tends not to consider him as part 
of the canon of Monti Philosophers. 
Bui, if only because of his profound 
effect on later authors, he should not 
be neglected in this role. Hegelian 
Ethics will, at any rate, be an ex- 
tremely useful book for anyone who 
has ever been puzzled about how to 
"t Hegel into the history of moral 
philosophy. Much has been written 
about his influence upon Marxism 
and upon political thought in general, 
but little effort has been made, by 
any English writer, to separnte the 
morals from the politics. For this 
we should be very grateful to Profes- 
sor Walsh, and should forgive him 
the occasional parochialism of his 
approach to the subject. One some- 
times feck that Hegel is ualher re- 
duced in these pages ; reduced, that 
is, to something of the size potentially 
to fit into an examination syllabus. 
But it is irrational to welcome his 
being rendered approachable, and 
then to complain that he h3s been 
tamed. 


Bus Is not untypical of the author. 
But the book does not live up to the 
claim in the blurb that it challenges 
JheprevaiJJng school of philosophy. 

Challenge fa not a word that can 
be used of Dr. Ewing’s writings. He 
“ ,2? muc J a Pl^n man's philo- 

!£ , i. l lind u sen5lble and acuie 

though his observations are, they 

ringing tones that 
a challenge requires. The three final 
JW? ? redevoIed to the philosophy 
of religion: even here the approach 
is a very matter-of-fact one, and ring- 
ing tones are once more absent. 

th^ Bd lhe papers ’ written though 
they, were over a considerable period 
of time, are very much apiece : they 
peck away at certain issues, and 11 
catmo be denied that they frequently 
leave their mark. Dr. EwS 

a? d h is line of criticism are 
consistent, but it is doubtfu] whether 
Non-Li, igmsiic Philosophy adds 

much , la his reputation. These 
articles contribute little to what he 

nnt 42# they Jo 

■ sufflciont, y /distinctive 
position to warrant the Special alien- 
;Uon that collected' papers ” nffrn 1 
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tu> uf ii.tiliiiuii.il ciusicniolugv. Pro- 
fcs-nii Naess spends soine time nil the 
role that a remark like "I know 
iiuthing " van play fur a sceptic. In- 
deed a gtmtl deal nf liis epis[emt*lngi- 
cal iliseiissiuii is tie v< iled to a consi- 
deration of the possible use by scep- 
tics, if first person usages of "believe “ 
and "know". Whar, in other words, 
can a sceptic say that he knows and 
docs nut know, or believes and does 
not believe V These are the operative 
questions rnlher than those which a.sk 
what the sceptic call allow that others 
know or believe. But Professor Naess 
does not altogether make this point 
clear, if indeed he is clear about it 
himself. In consequence his discus- 
sion has an obscurity and awkward- 
ness which is greater than it need be. 

It is very difficult to see whether 
Professor Naess has made out his 
case. That scepticism constitutes an 
attitude of mind which someone can 
maintain over a wide range of issues 
is clear enough. Whether it amounts 
to -a consistent position is another 
matter, and jn this respect it is pos- 
sible that Professor Naess has paid 
insufficient attention to the historical 
development of the sceptical school 
in ancient Greece. For as a 
philosophy scepticism became quire 
and more scholastic, and with this 
came something of the realization 
that perhaps the only legitimate 
philosophical position for a sceptic 
is silence. And that is a price too 
high for most philosophers to pay. 
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• He has thrown a ihimdci (lash into the management parade' ! 

. 1 lK science «l administration will never be the same n«i„ * 
lessor Parkinson lias exploded u mine beneath ra 

reading for all administrators.’ Ithwinghwn P^ * 13 

‘Adviecas unscrupulous as it isenlcrlnining. Excellent for 
tycuons and entertaining for everyone.’ Yorkshire Post ^ 
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‘Eric Webster, creative director of a bigadwrtisin?' 
tirm, in his fascinating" HowtoWintheBushw 
Baltic" , . . does for business what Parkjnsoodd 
for the Civil Service.* Daily Express 


:rugement of human beings 
tints to that by professionally 
Brilliant . . . how our business method! slum'J ■ :,n d inoan- 

Ih: improved .. .Jwe would stake our reputaiioa 
on saying (here is not a business house indie 
country which would not gain from his wdj 
being read by its board of directors.' NevM) 


* . . . breathes u message of common horce-seiff 
which qualifies it for a place on the desk of any- 
one who wants to know.’ World's Press 8m 
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if cogently argued lltai A«f 
peculiar British eeono- 
rj political problems derive 
>gness to learn up-u>- 

h in the manage me lit of 

kaigi by other human 

■ Till seems tr,,c * n 

-j politics, in educational and 
ciiuiions, and above all in 
-/jj sectors of national lire 
: Jj[| human beings progress 

■ if: in private business and 
c dministralion. Who should 
,ij(nn? And how should 
i-jiiets be trained ? 

Ipaceit the present (and loo 
r^-ingl date of our trade 
rivuneni, of our industrial 
of our governmental 
|y inside and outside the 
if Commons, and of our su- 
fillic services— anti then a 
ti all other advanced 
s' or "free" countries— 
•4rti the most dedicated Bri- 
■jioiM, civil servant, planner 
Eiijhnder, Oddly enougli, 
enterprises during the 
jears has there been any 
organized move away 


ipmaic enterprise business 
■Miimen are more disliked, 
S ind depreciated by the 
Press, and iwo out 
J ihnte political parties 
5 JO parties and media 
'J communication in all 
wtern countries, includ- 
.S’«. 0n the other hand 
Mitti and government:! I. 
s and institutional eniplnv- 
;«M!ll very recently been 
downed more " U” in this 

Vt2 <Mmpl fr ° ,n vu,Jlar e,,i - 

f® )* meaningless that pij- 
■^Pti’e and (lie business see- 
,!iSD ^ *><Bhcr pnpu I; i j am] 
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I * «rrency _ 

ilwi? have been ‘-“de and the profession of management 

than ours. Even now. scaelicr has exploded into exigence ns 
i i! 0rd n .* ^“Hagcmem " is 
tAJS** . ,hc . hearer. 


Aa --? 111 :i hundred. 

•Ww2? on,y of horinig. 

riltijm-n essmen: not gen* *1 hus Dr. K. W. Rcvan>. Managing 
^limw 1 ™ ICnt our ccn ' Rirecl °r of the Intel -University Pro- 

:i i d a “i Vernmcn ial and pub- gramme in Management EdiLulinn, 

iiVri. . ron services and in- Brussels, in his foreword to Prodtu ti- 
8 Half ,, fn ou . 1 1,1,41 adinini- vtly A'tiw by Jack Butiei worth, 
income ; reviewed on page f»20. 

^tlonal' Vasl health What arc these business subjects 7 

. . r A Iron and ^ l,, | ,, / i 0r Whose business 7 Managcmcni cdu- 

tig»a aii *1 . ■ . , . . Ho an\0y ^ily and , . u ' 'Wpora- cation to enable rhem So manage 

have all the facts in mind when you decide to-do any ^ 'JJ^is boards, state wh.mi, and what, with better ceono- 

busmess. ahority, o r g u J 0n ‘ ,f . 1 ° n * inie results 7 Bette* results for whom. 


Directors uprise P n h our 

will of course want the Directors Handbook edited by 0^ ^jng manageiiwm ^ and 1 

Bull of the Institute of Directors with contributions . Peofossionaliy Haincti as 

de Ferranti, Alfred Tack and other experts. r Wn 

Managers . e Rcsuh s J 45* had its man . 

will need John Humble's book Improving Business^ inland .! v t 
this quote from Management Abstracts indicates— , «Wl xervanu nf* « ,r 

‘confronted w ith the brevity and lucidity of a JJ*, to iLn 

can only ask with amazement what all those a JJ°rter 0r P longer min 

took: nm above : ^iL C ° Ur,e - 

Personnel Managers 

in particular will want to read the latest m ou* 
f A Practical Approach to Skills Analysis’ by Edwin 
lohn Ramsdsn Partn^ra Sn ihp tirm of LIrwick Off. 

‘lice 

management activity, all these adifto its vaheas a po^ 
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Pi n a \ : . Dbih ki k: Th,- Ay,- ,»/ /)/»- 
fiuiiiiinity : l!uidcthir\ m mir ( 'liiinn- 
oi jf Society. 3(i ,, |»p. I loiiK'llunn. 
13 15s. 

D. N. ClInlMi 'the 
Itcvnlniion. 142pp. Aik-n .nul Umvin. 
MW 

Waiiik Pitkiv: I'll.' It, mrd Room. 
37Npp. IliiiehniMin. O. 

ami our iraiion.il need In improve it 
nil round m .ill public well as 
private concci ns. 

An excellent example of Biitish 
capacity for self-de I Usion. whereby a 
new name fm die -a me problem is 
generally taken to be a solution, 
is our recent ullieial manipulation of 
the blessed word " pioduclivity ", It 
adorns the er-twhile Ministry of 
Labour (now of ” Employment anJ 
.Product iv it \ ”) and is used to sanc- 
tion pay rises above the ullieial aver- 
age by means of arbitrary, arcane 
and administrative interpretations of 
the word. 

So it is with the word "man a ye- 
ti tent ”. Thinking dial what we most 
need is to improve management of 
prixale enterprise's resources -from 
which we gel most in taxes, salaries, 
wages, and consumer goods -we 
luxe in the past ixxenly-foui years set 
up a nation-wide system of manage- 
ment training which is now in dancer 
of heeoming too lop-heavy and lop- 
sided to cope with our current needs. 

One look at the list of books on 
pages (OU- 1 shows how many compet- 
ing British publisher now run whole 
series on management subjects foi 
use in our vast higher- educational, 
undergraduate, post- graduate, adult 
and post -business management train- 
ing nclwnik. I hey would not have 
muscled -ill on this subject had the 
demand not grown so swiftly. I'cw 
realize how fast (hat national net- 
work lias grown, how widely it ex- 
tends-. and how hig a national social 
force it has become, in contrast to 
what went before as recently as a 
decade ago. At latest count there are 
some 151) " management emiises” in 
ou i universities, .mot her 25t) in diii 
colleges of technology or commerce, 
and mint' liian another 2.M) in inde- 
pendent institutions, all ranging from 
one week in length to three xeais and 
more. 

Manngk-inctii education is one of (he 
nii'si I'adiionahlc pastimes of the de- 


none oilier mi record. Whoever else 
may fear lhe throat of unemployment 
il is hardly likely to hj the teacher 
of business subjects. 


one or 

institution ; but 


from whom and what ? I)r. Revans 
has long been one of our eminent ad- 
vocates of both academic and prac- 
tical training for management ; bill 
he has always kept his feel on solid 
earth. In the same foreword he goes 
on: 

The iiiillirnoiic of hook-keeping may 
well be laugh! hy arithmeticians. Dul 
they do not teach the activity recognized 
as houk-keepinc in a tsetnry ; the pro- 
fessor of political science can write tne 
linal volume on lhe literature of political 


incremn 0Ur 
increment of public 


Ramsden Partners in the lirm.of Urwick Orr. ^ fHicicncy 

* The racy style, the heavy dependence on case matMTi _.j sS l i jJ-^entably sir 
to persuade the reader that training properly ^ *aj t ni ° rc ' and more fre 

management activity, qU these add to its value os a comparisons un- 

to encourage the new approach , . . this bonk is w ic motor’s ser- 

and is strongly recommended ’ INDUSTRIAL ^ fr ^ .or to its salaries 

INTERNATIONAL ** %!a onr p S5 1| f rforn,an «^ 


students. 

Are managers leaders, and vice 
versa ? Arc they born, or made, or 
both 7 ' 

Whatever the answers *c cannot 
afford not to train managers for our 


private and public sectors a? well as 
'. uAfyon BE 1 * Mteforises possible. If me well 7 Management 
\y. ;u i f fheSCBf , ►.r^antaoi*- 0u i public education was one of the picsent 

We Will supply further informatioo on . Ir - ^iJm ;?» - conferred Government's priority fields for ex- 

tltles on request. Jj ^ a „. e<!r . C0, npeUtivc paneling postgraduate grants; and 

' ■ , , abroad. Qur some alarm * ' — 

WATCH OUT for these br~ w ^ vour m u 
sejlers or order them direct 
aidenhead, Berkshire. 


„ .■ i nn al 4 , ufOM ' oar some alarm has arisen from the 

these books at i )ns st i ff crcd recent {perhaps unwise! tlcc/siun to 

n Hirppf from McCRA’J ; ■ ' opWon- centralize postgraduate htanageinoni 

a. airect from . ..iraining s «■». fomwriy under jowl 


I liis body now Jinds itself mixed up 
with the Department of Education 
V and : Science "I about culling 1%')- 
70 grants almost to one-half of those 
lor 1%8-fiO. This mix-up will soon, 
one learns, he sorted out; but it is 
syinplom.iiie of ihe administrative 
clashes, chaos and confusion that 
have swiftly come about jn this vasl. 
critical, and potentially creative Hold. 

Ihe two new postgraduate busi- 
ness schools associated with London 
and Manchester universities, aiming 
(and promising well) to match any 
in America, prudently began on a 
modest scale, hut with their leach- 
ing facilities enormously streng- 
thened by eminent part-time or full- 
time tea’chcrs front private enterprise 
and public administration. The 
Oxford Centre of Management 
Studies was inaugurated last month 
under royal auspices and the patron- 
age of some of our leading business- 
men. The business or management 
training schools at other universities 
te.y. Aston at Birmingham, Strath- 
clyde at Glasgow, Bath, Brunei, 
Warwick, Lancaster. Leeds, llrad- 
foid. Sheffield. Newcastle - upon - 
l'yne, Nottingham, Leicester) have, 
quickly earned the eMccm — and hap- 
pily secured the help in teaching— 
of leading local business concerns 
and llteir ‘'top people”. Many of 
these universities have been deliber- 
ately and deservedly promoted from 
Ihe old "Cats" (Colleges of 
Advanced Technology) which bad 
long enjoyed that elan vital which 
springs, as in America and 
Germany. from enduring 
associations between family or other 
businesses and the local colleges of 
technology, polytechnics, or univer- 
sities. (Would Ztlrich, or Cambridge, 
Mass., or Turin— or Tokyo or Yoko- 
hama - have become as important to 
their countries* economics as they 
now are, without such local associa- 
tions 7) Nor does this good work slay 
within national hounds: no more 
than cat) (he international or multi- 
national private enterprise itself to 
which Miss Caroline Miles has just 
devoted a valuable and interesting 
paper (hm'riiiitiiiiml Adairs, Chatham 
House. 1%'J, Vol. 45. Nil. 2). The 
l ord Foundation ill April this year 
announced that il xva-s giving £135,000 
each to (he I ondon and Manchester 
graduate business schools as portions 
of an improvement programme for 
management training in Europe: 
under which even Cambridge (Eng.) 
will receive a sunt of £39,000 to estab- 
lish a post in " business research ’* 
and to pay some " visiting " lecturers. 

In April, too, In Amsterdam 250 of 
[he 2.500 European alumni of the 
Harvard business school met four 
professors from that pioneering insti- 
tution to bring their skills and con- 
laets up to dale. In France, Bel- 
gium. Italy. Switzerland. Germany 
Holland and Britain, professors and 
oth’ers from American business 
schools regularly collaborate with 
national institutions for adult 
management education- It is as in- 
terna tional as national a hall- 
mark of skill and a new social 
force. And il Is only just bc- 
inning. Ill, materially, fares the 
.'and that ignores or tries to remain 
untouched by it. Belter fares the 
land, materially, that takes this con- 
temporary tide at the flood whi.her- 
soever it leads, and adapts to its im- 
plications. 

Last autumn the British Institute .>* 
Management celebrated its twenty- 
liret* anniversary. This year already 
it is 'once more in the throes of re- 
organization. attendant on the speed 
with which the needs of management 
training change and on the general 
chaos into which British management 
education has fallen as a 'esuli of 
over-rapid mushrooming of institu- 
tion*. 1 cnurjtfi aptl " paper qualilic-j 

lions". • 

Only last December the Platt 
Kcpurt recommended • sweeping 
changes in our business aitdjtanage- 
mcfil training. (Mr. J. W. . Platt, 
formerly of Shell and an Oxford 
double-first Rhodes Scholar, perhaps 
did more than anyone else to gel the 
l.ondoq and Manchester postgraduate 
business 'schools find need and started 
, and the foundation for Management 
cji^aiinn established.) It recom- 
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MANAGEMENT STUDIES SERIES 

General Editor : E r L Brech 
THROE NEW TITLES 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
I Valerie Grant 6 1 Smith 

The first comprehensive British text to provide a sound coverage of its 
subject for general management information and application. 60s 

CO-OWNERSHIP, CO-OPERATION AND CONTROL: 

An Industrial Objective 

P Derrick and I F Phipps 

This highly topical book proposes that the whole basis of industrial 
ownership should be radically changed so that, by law, those actively 
associated in production [should have die right to share in the residua] 
dusiry. 50s 


Du - * ‘f 1 genera!,, training gram*, r or inert y uiweriotJi ..... — - . . , 

j^tfocy fo the .authorities in the' vole bghdt ot the Education } , r< _, 


earnings of industry. 

MANAGEMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
The Textile Institute 

Each chapter in this book, which deals with a wide range of topics of 
special importance to the textile Industry, is the work of an expert in the 
relevant field. xaos 

ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 

INTEGRATED MANAGERIAL CONTROLS: 

A Visual Approach through Integrated Management Information System 

R0 Boyce »» 

ORGANISATION: THE FRAMEW0RE 
OF MANAGEMENT 
E F L Brech 

APPRAISING CAPITAL WORKS 
E J Broiter 

PERFORMANCE AND PROFITABILITY : 

A Manual of Productivity and Cost . Reduction Techniques 
far Industry aild Commerce 

M J Clay w B H Walley 

MANAGEMENT GLOSSARY 
H johannsen and A B Robertson 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, MANAGEMENT & 
CONTROLS 

L A WilUams , «» 

THE PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Second Edition ' ■ - 

EFL Brech 

. One of the man sensible boohs on tire mbjecr of nuntuenuM . . . thn book 
dundd nuke a real contribution to the tasting of sumiards us British biMssns 
maisaigenmt.' THE OUARDIAN 90-. 
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Four Paperback r/t/es 
published for the American 
Marketing Association : 

Edited by James F. Engel 

CONSUMER BEHAVIOR : 

Selected Readings 1 

^ pp 30/. 

Edited by 
David McConaughy 

READINGS IN BUSINESS 
LOGISTICS 

>74 pp ... - 25/.- 

Edlted by John M. Rathmell 

SALESMANSHIP: 

Selected Readings 

161 pp 25/- 

Edfted by John J. Wheatley 

MEASURING ADVER- - 
USING EFFECTIVENESS: 

' Selected Readings 

233 pp 30/- 


RICHARD D. IRWIN INC. 

of Home wood, III I nob, are represented 
in the U.K. and Ireland by 

LYON, GRANT & GREEN Ltd., 

22 South Audley Street, London,|W.I 


Nikvn .it iimii' than lml\ colleges f like mil ticuik'd li» i. mili.nl i'iil 

lhc talii.ihlc Regent Si i cc I I’oh.i. in *»| [In, cvniiiiv into llic Iasi. 

1 ;■ v 4 mi i ul ;■ iKiliini-wiilc. ratinn.il i/vd dm (iiicit*ii friend iniuhi mli* 

leiriiiiialli cumdinnied nclttoib ul „ K . „ t ] unc , lllM1 Selectnc 

emu' JOU college-. le.u.. Ieclmie.il .. , .. * . . , ... „ . 

■i Mil commercial ") f..r further ..ml 1 " lp,n >"*"‘ las. which llk-s flulh m 
adult education suul tininini:; and ■he face of teciuinini'ical putts.*-' 
"Ilciinp in this field .hurl cmtrv.’:. lui pcnalixinu “service' - , teitian 
senior mariagci".. nml-eaieei onuses vvhiie-cuKai-priimiiicd jobs in f 


senior manager., nml-careei onuses whik l -cu)(;ii -promoted jobs in favntii 
I'm potential manager-. and a p"M- „f less-skilled Itlnc-collnr upoalnis; 
graduate master’s degree couise tor w |ii| L - the uninterrupted trend over 
jlcn Ik. Niivv. in spile ol the ton- the past Iwenty-foiii years in the 
l used authorities and institutions in United ’Stales. Switzerland. Scumlm- 
•mi manage mcni irainmg ; system with avia. ( toman). and even Japan has 
its innumerable overlapping units, we patently been out of primary and 
.ue pulling through mm e Ilian flMXXl sceondaty employments inlo icrliarv, 
candidates nl whom leivcr than two- L „il of less and into more skilled, 
tilths tan reach niiildlc-nianagenieiit uuire knowledge -needing jobs, dm 
and only 2.UUU ill' 'I jier cent, top coalmines, ports, railways, even the 
management. So we already need to stale airlines, not only employ. Inn 
prune, siren inline, coalesce, ration- ;i i tf fiscally and in other wavs en- 
:.h/e -both in management t rami tig eourageil and paid to emplov. two 
courses and in the msti lull oik nflei- ... ,u ' i. .. 


Ross A. Webber 

CULTURE AND 
MANAGEMENT: Text and 

Readings in Comparative 
Management 

Dealing wit li Manag-mcnc iJilnktnjj m 
many countries, tins title Is oF great 
value co HJ concern; d with inter- 
national marketing and foreign busi- 
ness development. 

S98 pp 84 - 

Richard Eells and 
Clarence Walcon 

CONCEPTUAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF BUSINESS 

Revised Edition 

An outline of the major Ideas sus- 
taining business enterprise in the 
free world. 

648 pp 02 6 

Jerry B. Poe 

THE AMERICAN 
BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 

A<1 Invaluable guide to the policy and 
operation of business in today's 
America. 

560 pp 70 - 

Three essentia/ titles in the 
developing field of Quantita- 
tive Management : 

David E. Peterson 

A QUANTITATIVE 
FRAMEWORK FOR 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

The purpose of this book Is the con- 
struction of a broad decision-making 
and planning framework that Illumi- 
nates the role of management In 
the firm. 

71 1 pp |Q5> 

Richard I. Levin and 
Rudy P. Latnone 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING 
FOR MANAGEMENT 
DECISIONS 

An introduction to the subject for 
those with a limited mathematical 
background, using graphics, simple 
alg:bra and cho simplex technique. 

308 pp 80 - 

William A. Chance 

STATISTICAL METHODS 
FOR DECISION MAKING 

Intended to serve as an Introduction 
to the wide range of statistical 
methods which are available to the 
modern decision maker, this book 
emphasises application rather than 
the theoretical aspects. 

442 pp 80/. 


1 -%-sii an u .until 

courses uiuf in the institutions oflci 
ing them. 

Bui business {ruining is “quib 
ail ol lie i ihitig " limn management 


0,,u " oi iltrcu limes ihc nmoiinl perhaps 
one-half «r onc-quarlcr rile skilled 
quite quality- -of the manpower employed 
jient. for the same volume of output by our 
iarily Western competitors: vvilh 


Just us leadership is not necessarily bailing Western competitors: will) 
munii^cicRI. nur vi« vcin,. busi- 'f. lh . e i 11 ™ 1 ' in '» | - 

* «" 

expansion. while extra I mining Tor revolution ’’ in shipping and the eon- 
fewer potential [daces in middle and sequent switching of ihc pionc-.*x 
lop management may uol be — iwir. British shipping lines lo Rotterdam 
■■or business incihodokigv widens or Anlwcrp. 

,V? “?■""! T " in ,h r 

an luma lie typing: ’banks” multi- 1,1 technological change now blowing 
eopving. priming, book-keeping, in- ot l ^'‘ l:i ' n and all advanced ceonu- 


*"*■ ‘■■i oiHuiii .miu jarge-scaie ' ’ iippuununs in 

modern piudueing. distributing, sell- entirely new industries by reason of 
ing. transporting, employing, servie- l,lL ’ fapklily of its advance: the 
ing. repairing units. ~ equally swift development to a world 

Like some other Western ad- fTT a regional system : i.ur 
v uiced L’onnii-i.' nh.,....i. „ „ ' ;li: k of ititemaltonal inslilulions and 

V, in d f f aS T n,clho * ,ol °8.v 10 cope with all Ihi.s ; 

f 111 futl,rc ilS l ,c ;,, «l ihe vasl social and international 
L lined Slates i \v e had a “ baby upheavals in sight as what Profcssoi 
boom” rhe outcome of which is C'liora fas terms “ the knowledge revo- 
now passing <>n to and through the [ ll, ' K,M " widens and deepens, ehang- 
labour markets; just when blue- ' n S familiar pallcrns of work, coin- 
collar jobs are being transcended bv l,,unk "! ,ion - rtiinkin*. governing and 

white-collar jobs, and big and small r'' - DrUc ^ r 8 ! vcs l,s ;|I | 

hiKin^u*. 4 L 1 .v, ui- 11 -shaking-up. Amernuiis ami 

businessc/, {and thi public monopo- .dl. America's under-pi ivileged mil- 

itcs. services, industries, and govern- lions slay generations if not centuries 
nient omccsi increasingly require behind Ihe col legc-cduea led and l hose 
moic trained lower and middle and making the know ledge- grade lo the 
Jrr.*r , ™ tni11 ^. functionaries managerial, technological, governing. 
F ^ ... ll P’l°'dnle skills, and need decision-making, responsible and 

imst n.vi . Cr uuuuuil or lliciefore (rightly! heller-paid posts, 
unskilled or even semi-skilled v , , . . . . , 

workpeople. For all of ihesc ' c h,,w l | ,Uch Wl,|SC |S ‘t when he 
who cun no I aspire or hope- - l°oks. and bids us look, at the world, 
nor probably fund reasonably) would No noii-Luropcan. noii-noilli Aincri- 
ever nrdenlly want- (o be middle or can cuuntry has joined the club of 
7 !J? sllt,, i l . ioi,1| l Ir . i,illin 8 advanced "Western” technological 

kind Wn : ,.,d no miiiimal 

IS mil only nationally dcsfrablc P bLii 1,1 . international institutional econo- 
also already “ indiudS ” (in the l,,lsls - 01 b«d,es the r cof. have yet 
medical sensei |> V contemporary tech- JJ w,th ''table solutions lo these 
meal developments. Many more cm CCl>l ? l,mi Ji an ‘* 'V'' 1 P rt,ble « 1s l,f »« r * 
Ployees lh:.u ever before in our his- L° W ! ns ft.PP 5 'l 1 P^lucuvily, slan- 
tory must now noi only learn skills J ,ri s u - of h l,fc .. a ? <1 m ? lc f ,a ! WL ‘ ,fure . 
but learn fresh skills anew while vet ■ Hls hornfymg calculi ti on that to 
young: so fast does obsolescence of l ? lsc rea . 1 ‘ ncome P^ 1 ' he iid throughout 
the old and invention of the new tkc wor ^ mere ly to $1,000 a year on 
equipment demand such new learn- Woultl squire annual nett- 
ing. ' capital investment of $ 1 ,40(i,000m. — 

Here we in RHi nn r..n u . u or 50 pcr ccnt morc tb an the present 

into the ch'illem*. l- 4 ? "S na,iona l output-income of the United 

tv: hi* ■ , ent \ s *”- tcbctl with Slates — seems reasonable in view of 

gntemng clarify in the books of the lack of skilled manpower and 
those indefatigable management cx- management in the world : but it- does 
pei ts Mr. Peter Drucker and Profes- ^ e ' p 10 define the dimensions or our 
sor D. N. Chora fas, . The very tides prob,cins ' ) 

of their latest works The Age of Meanwhile Professor Chora fas, 
Discontinuity and fh r Knowledge drawi ['S on his remarkable experi- 

Revoluilon- define our training encc ' n bu «nesscs in many nations 

pi oblenis for business, management continents and in ihe academic 
and public administration ; for in- ,? r ? ve ?* te,k “ s thi,t current trends in 
creasing! y f everywhere in countries J. indu'Jry ’’ are push- 

with Bdinib-Ml , ,n B North America ahead of West- 

ledge of spec in L and^nmlii^S’ er f n D Eur ? pe l and for lhat matter much 

SESSfiSaSs 

administration at accelerqMno 4^ ,! - he brain drams ’ *nto North 

^piSET fii'SSiSf SJ SS 5 

tal (boards nnd shareholdeS rally Z £ ZTfZ™" 1 tra,ni . n g 8 y s ‘ 
to resist modernity bv suhsidi^ilin l eni - , • onc , and lhc s amej. with the 
font of “ external " funds like forebn Cl3 3nd economic organizations 
borrowing or P c .?? s ?. ary t0 ^courage invention. 

the old-fashioned qut-ot-S economic development, 

qinrement-l of skill or non-skill or These thoughts are by no means 

t ° T capital equip- ncw: the lags in application of new 

■ SSi-VS£ ! 5«‘ «■«"«*“ Omw -Me*, m»r be e ™,„, in Britain b^L 

SMsJBS '"7- "C.y.vhc," 

concluding that, mdebted to® foreign- <0 be uprootcd 

ers as we still are and- need in a to tWo °ther books 

“toll over '* our recenf ilebisilnlo r? f l S CSe poinls in «Wfcr- 

a -still more problematic future, ^ 

had as a nation collectively of col- : manaw^ni^ P Ha ^ s ffrom thc 
ldctivistically taken jeaV^or’X I* * *«N- 


iv. i > t'a-cd mi it incl cumpiuisoiiN 
belvvcL-n UiiropiMii and American 
tirin'. - exivrience :uu( performance 
anil expressly warned l.'uropeaiis 
■ihuiii falling belli nd in (lie leelinteal. 
mamigei ial. “ knowledge i evolu- 
tion ". Munugenu nt and Mm hitn-eUi 
h\ Antony .lav, less scholarly luu 
more readtihly, as helits one who 
leai ill the craft of ihe B.B.t .. 
maintains the a ig liable thesis 
llial tile large and growing 
nnxlern coiporatioiis (public and 
private), me like feudal, medieval, 
often mercantilist Stales in whom 
" Ihe modern Machiavclli '* might 
well he adviser, l ie is vciy good oil 
Big Corporalions’ courts and cour- 
iers barons, knights, hiei m chics, 
even hired aissassin.s. But tie conlii- 
hides something i»f real value when 
he describes the errors, lags, wastes 
and occasional .successes of the.se 
“ economic sovereigns’" problems of 
devolution, delegation, [raining up of 
successors (the later Roman t:m- 
pcruis' greatest failure) anil nurture 
of newly required skills. “ Managed 
indii.slric!) " and lirms. he rightly says, 
" will succeed ‘ bossed ‘ ones Which 
hiings us hack to our main topic: 
what do ivo all need most from man- 
agement, and how do we train the 
managers to provide it ? 

Out of our 2(\ million gainfully 
occupied population (including the 
armed forces) there must be some 
IJ million “ manage me til ’’ persons: 
roughly one in every hvelvo to 
thirteen in ordinary productive em- 
ployment, apart from the armed 
lorees. scl f -emplov ed. piofessions. 
&e. (On page f»2 1 one author esti- 
mates “.supervisors, toicmcn and 
forewomen ”. the erilieal Iasi link in 
tlie managemeni chain eonuceting 
hoauls to .shop-lloor.s. at more than 
.RKLlMN) in ibis country today.) Ol 
clerical and ” admin” civil and local 
government servants alone by no 
means “ niaiiagets ’’ all of them, but 
all of them non -manual workers and 
all managing its and our allaiis we 
have more than I J and nearer to 
2 million. i lie .same calepory nl 
clerical and administrative woikeis 
in ihii puhlielv-iivvncil industries, 
hoanls and services transport of all 
k-inds, ports, lucl ami eneigv, vvalei. 


Sic Mj 

11 T'l'i-n. J" :“ 

•>f!o ii was m a| 

1 IX our mail nj ; 

u "‘ :,nd of , ur i 
compel i tors e umpo>Ctj pi ‘ 

Will such grn*ih? Sim- X 

n ri vaie wmpjnv t j 
Jv.-ii. when (on consiih'^ 1 
,htf > 'corgani/cd and 
; ,ul “H-W Ihe.r manage J 
I on ml tile managers needed J 

,ucr ><! Per cent, but S3 

Hvity and prolits. |[ « i 
"Parkinson’s Law”; ±2 
economies were greater, rj 
technological trend of stil’ i 
tlirotts a bright light foiw^l 

will have to be re-iraineT3 
trained again and again 
wdl all younger “opauj 
■uMin-skillcd, a constant ur-irj 
like the lows of no-bwi 
farmworkers to the dtfcVl 
America and coniinenbl 1 
Liu rope, and of no-lon^d 
coalminers and shipbuDJcx] 
road makers in those ttmtkn 1 
for the past two decades luu 
a built-in reservoir of inure 
available new adult slilfa} 
power . /Vi contra «c in B-i 
actually using high taxes ta 
manpower in ninckcnth-teoii 
and industries and regions f 
t horn fas and Dr. Drudrr, 
any economist observer to 
Britain, must stand aghast a) 
passcN for developmental, t 
and manpower trainings* 
Biilain : but not aghast at o 
vv a ulness, lagging performi 1 
costive economy. 

Si i' Waller Puekey reader, 
service in his la test book, Tin 
/{mint, based on a Jifeiimc* i 
ctice of " [upmanship". 

plighl wc would do well lu[ 
ilusi olf. and re-examine f 
cliches in unskilled econank 
talk, like "the B»«rd".;«. 
diicclors "the hnssev nj 


H . distinguishes .idniiiablj. 

■land training, ihc kinds oT 
1 it the Board .* whole 
a nd how much of 
,,3p -.nvn! and of more 

isss- 

LuM compass, la king 
:;«l of technological ad- 
;.; 3 implications, he shmi 
' traced to devolve respon- 
S& the mere Board itself, 
.'.rjiio all directors p roles - 
-science in management in 
'.' n j,le Boards lo encompass 
of "knowledge ’and 
rj skills and data. Once 
jvjlier sounds a tocsin for 
^1 Britain in particular as 
,-^of the future” rolls tech- 
4 "knowledge” omvard in 
Wtica. 

■j j|| this background our 
fiWnhlralive, managerial. 
;-j problems come sharply 
v! Our performances will 
? o.t sensibly until wc radi- 
■<itnu3. reorganize aiul inte- 
i higher and adult cduca- 
:i training systems to cope 
's “ knowledge revolution ” 
ir^fly growing need »»f new 
rftiilwut our economy. The 
Jtol Ihe task is so greal 
.jpology i» needed for mak- 


ing so much of its oinlincs apparent 
in the columns of the I LS: us indeed 
has regularly been done during ihe 
past Jifleen yeais. Yet the IMsilt 
Rcptui lies iinhivdetl since six 
months ago: ihc confusion jinl 

chaos ol our iiianageinem and husi- 
nc.ss iraining courses ami iiisiiiuiions 
persist : and our indy great fund 
of leaching talent, from academic 
groves ami business alike, gets more 
and mine diluted ami dissipated, to 
the increasing frustration of able 
teachers and students and the annoy- 
ance of eveiybojy mol least the 
taxpayers). 

Surely this national problem is one 
for the solution of which all Soeiul- 
ists. Liberals, lories, trade ntiioiiisK 
and bosses, shareholders and direc- 
tors. oil neat ion ists and civil seiva ms, 
scientists and aits graduates could 
easily collaborate on a rational, 
rationalized, nation-wide system. 
I hut the need is known, realized and 
being partially and confusedly met 
is shown by the publishers whose 
specific hooks arc reviewed on pages 
i»20-l. Or must we for this aspect of 
nur movie rn i/a l ion and rejuvenation 
await that kind ol “ backs to the 
wall " crunch for which, in so many 
other of our national aspects, we 
appear still lo be waiting? 


Scott, Foresman and 
Company 

22, South Audley Street, . . ; 
London, W.l. (Tel. 493-5806). . j 

Books on Business Managenvtd 

COLLECTIVE NEGOTIATION FOR PUBLIC AND. 
PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES L ' 

Ldited by Koiii.ri T. WontiwoKTil. University of If ushl*S w 
Kiciiaki) H. PrnksoN. Uniwrdtv of I ladling Ion • 

COMMUNICATION FOR MANAGEMENT * 

Norman B. Sic hand. Unitvixify of Southern California 
A business conumtnii'al ion text built around the concept Uwi . 
fund ions through communication ami that objectives are 
ihimigh communication. 

COMPARATIVE MANAGEMENT AND v 

MARKETING “ 

Text and Readings j 

J. Boijlikwyn. AVn- York University . ai 

An introducliou lo com puru live iiianugement and 
jiisiilics, analyzes, appraises, ami considers mclhodww 
relatively new fields. 

MANAGERIAL PROCESS AND i 

ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR ,, u „ ri t 

Ai.anC. I-u.ijv, Universiti ttf Wiswnsin. Roni kt ■ j 
AY - / 1' of New York. t ajihitil 

The text develops a behavioural view of manugctnc | 

rramewurk of classical theory. 

MODERN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
Introductory Readings . .. * 

Kd i ted by Kuiiaki) J. Hartman. Brattle ,r UmversM^ , 

READINGS IN CONTEMPORARY FINANOIA 1 

management 

Edited by Kr.rui B. Johnson. University oj Connect*" 
Donald E. I isr itrk. Uninrsity oj Cunueeikat. 

MANAGEMENT: A Systems Analysis 

Stanley Yinjng. Uuiveislty of Massachusetts 
ritix icxi Inmuilaics in detail the design, iniplen , 6 | i ‘ 
and control of a management system, emphasizing • (1 

problem-solving aspects of the management proce ^ eMCNT ’ 

THE NATURE AND 8C0PE OF MANAGEWj ^ 

Cloth 70/- 

Edited by Mank-k Wadi a. United States Inteniatn 

ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND 
THE PRACTICE OF MANAGEMENT j 

TJavio R. Mammon, San Diego State College el a'- ^ 
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Contemporary 


John Stuaut Mill: Essays on 
Economics and Society. Introduc- 
tion by Lord Robbins. Volume 
JV : 404pji, Volume V : pp.405- 
847. Rout ledge and Kcgan Paul. 
£8 8s. thc pair. 

MillN Iwcntv-eight papers on 
cconuniic method, problems and 
policy are published in two volumes 
in dirnnologic.il order of original 
publication. The textual editor. Pro- 
fessor John M. Robson of Toronto 
University, is editor uf The Mill News 
Letter. He provides 

as ihe basic lest the latest version from 
Mill’s own pen. Karlicr versions, nnd 
those in which he may have had a hnnd 
(though published after his death), are 
collated with the basic text, and the 
resulting substantive variants are given 
as footnotes. 

In his substantial textual introduc- 
tion, Professor Robson explains that 
writings hy Miil in which the econo- 
mic interest is secondary will appciir 
in oilier volumes. The two volumes 
of Essays on Economies and Society 
contain ihe writings in whieh the 
economic content is paramount, and 
this renders them particularly attrac- 
tive to economists. As Professor 
Robson stales, "One can reasonably 
assume that readers will be content 
to follow Mill across interdisciplinary 
boundaries to other volumes of the 
edition.” Professor Robson also pro- 
vides a “Jlibliograpliic Index of Per- 
sons an4 Works (Tied in the Essays. 
with Variants and Notes " of more 
than sixty pages and the volumes are, 
of course. fuFly indexed. 

In reading ihe Essays one is aware 
only of Mill ; ihe textual editor never 
intrudes. Professor Robson has pro- 
duced volumes which, in editing vir- 
tuosity, rival Piero SralFa’s Works and 
( tnresptuidciicc of David Ricardo. 
.uu i there can be no higher praise, 
the fiMlv-page introduction by Lord 
Robbins, an acknowledged authority 
oil nineteenth -century economists, 
admirably relates lhc essays to 
Mill’s 1‘riiniples of Political Eco- 
nomy and “ lhc evolution of the views 
of their author on economic and 
social problems ". Lord Robbins 
considers the essays under six main 
headings : “ General Economic 

I’heriiy (oilier than inon?y and bank- 
ing); Money and Banking; Public 
I-inance; Labour; Properly and Its 
Social Coni ml ; and Socialism ". Thc 
essays fully justify the verdict of Lord 
Robbins: 

Die historic value of Mill’s enntribu- 
lion did not reside cither in lhc range 


or in the finality nf ihc dements ol the 
-w> slcm : il wjs rather in lhc spirit ilicrc- 
•>l. 1 1 is for ih js reason that for a 

genu .it ion uisillusinncj with systems, he 
once more appear', as a hidily admiiablc 
figure: a nian with h firm hold on thc 
ultimate values of truth and justice and 
liberty, with strong principles and a 
strong belief in llicir applicability; yet, 
once the hid) spirils and arrogance of 
youth lud been transcended, fair in 
argument, willing lo learn from experi- 
ence, empirical in practical judgment, 
experimental in action. 

Now that Mill’s essays on econo- 
mics are readily accessible in such an 
attractive form, two things arc likely 
to happen. First, many economists 
will revise their views of Mill: there 
is a tendency for economists to jump 
from Ricardo to Marshall, thereby 
bv-passing Mill. He lends lo be 
reg.i rded merely ns the write r 
of yet another Principles of 
Political Economy, wrho made 

an original contribution to the 
theory of international trade on 
the demand side, and who devoted 
ihe rest of his life to political and 
philosophical problems which inter- 
ested him more. The Essays clearly 
demonstrate that this was not so. Mill 
clearly recognized the importance of 
economic forces in society, anil he 
mastered thc principles of political 
economy in order lo understand how 
those forces operated. Throughout 
his life economic problems anti their 
solution were an abiding passion. 
Thc Essays leave the impression that 
[he Monopolies Commission, ihe 
Department of Economic Affairs and 
ihe Prices and Incomes Board 
have taken the place of John Stuart 
Mill. Secondly, economivts will per- 
haps refrain from viewing the clas- 
sical economists as men who errone- 
ously regarded the institutions of 
capitalism as perfect and established 
for all time. Certainly in these Essays 
Mill did not consider the economic 
organization of his time as in any 
way ideal or permanent. « 

Til Mill's Essays on Economics wc 
find unadulterated economies. In 
Mill's time men were sufficiently like 
economic men for thc theories to re- 
flect fairly accurately the real world. 
In Mill economics was not the mere 
” handmaiden of sociology '* it was 
destined to become after 1890. We 
may find his dismissal of progressive 
taxation quaint and his demonstra- 
tions that aggregate demand must 
always be effective peculiar; never- 
theless, his willingness to face facts 
and his insistence on participation 
leave with the reader the impression 
that Mill is as much a contemporary 
us a great Vicluriun figure. 


Burning bright 


Brian Ash : Tiger in your Tank. 

166pp. Cassell. 25s. 

Last year a B.B.C. television reporter 
made a seemingly authentic visit to 
a subterranean refuge furnished 
against some nuclear Doomsday by 
a large oil company in America. 
It would be hard to t h in * t 
a more repellent monument 
to Ihe self-esteem of which large 
corporations seem to be capable ; it 
is the same self-esteem that makes 
Brian Ash’s Tiger In Tour Tank a 
melancholy book, to read. 

Mr. Ash has assembled the story 
of the massive advertising campaign 
for Esso Extra petrol built around 
thc image of Ihe tiger, but he has 
done so in the committed and super- 
ficial way of a prolonged company 
hand-out. A rigorous and detailed 
study of a particular advertising cam- 
paign. with transcripts of all the 
dozens of meetings i nvolyed 
ally the pretentious think-sessions, 
with their mixture of cheap fantasy 
and obsequiousness, definitively lam- 
pooned years ago by S. J. 
records of expenditure, and ■ proper 
analysis of the advertisings effect on 
retailers and consumers, would be a 
genuine sociological document. Mr. 
Ash has not aimed at anylhmg so 
valuable and has, for good measure, 
failed to deal at all strictly with the 
moral problems raised by advertising 
in general and by a campaign vaunt- 
ing the power of a petrol in pariicu- 
iar. 

iin.., i to wranf w ith a creat deal or 


nemcl Hempstead, Herts, 


bogus significance. There Is a 
ludicrous imbalance between ihe in- 
tensity of effort and discussion dial 
spawns an advertising campaign and 
its puny effect on rational minds. 
Millions of pounds may be spent on 
dramatizing the moment and point 
of sale as a crisis, only Lo find that ■ 
most people, quite properly, insist on 
preserving il as a moment of total 
insignificance. The divorce between 
effort and effect can lead to the sort 
of solipsism recorded in Mr. Ash's 
last chapters, in which the tiger cam- 
paign is lumpishly revived as a spur- 
ious quarrel between Esso’s advertis- 
ing manager and (he tiger itself. This, 
as an anonymous copywriter quoted 
has the grace to recognize, is advertis- 
ing the advertising and not the petrol. 

Objections made at ihe time that 
lhc Esso liger encouraged aggressive 
driving are brushed aside with pre- 
dictable haste. What matters of 
course is not whether the campaign 
did encourage aggression but 
whether it was meant to ; to claim 
that it did would be to accord adver- 
tising ,an influence it may well hot 
. possess. But Mr. Ash has one quota- 
tion bf unsurpassed cynicism: in. 
Italy, a country where driving is even 
farther from being a simply func- 
tional matter than it is elsewhere, a 
safety campaign was mounted on the 
lines Of “ Drive carefully— and leave 
the tiger in lhc jungle ", Esso’s 
European advertising manager's 
comment ty recorded as: “And, of 
course, this was just abo.ui the best 
■kin ft iknii rnnlH h.iv£ done lo revi- 
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Just Published 

THE BOARD ROOM 

A guide to the role and 
function of directors 

by Sir Walter Puekey 

'. . Sir W.illnr provides n id itui.il 
which iiiilv .i liMime nl 
expo ri once in engineering, in 
industry and in ni.innueirn'nt, 
could afford/ 60s 

Patrick Hutbar. Sunday Taiagiaph 

A New Title in 

The Hutchinson Marketing 

Library 

MARKETING FOR 
THE DEVELOPING 
COMPANY 

by John Winkler 

This is the fiisl nKirkelinn hunk 
to be wrillen spcciii rally for the 
sm.iil i.ompaiiy. il lakes )ht> 
leader through (lie underlying 
theoiy of market in k and applies 
it to the developing business. 45s 

Other titles available 

THE ASSESSMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETS 

by Aubrey Wilson 60 s 

HOW BRITISH 
INDUSTRY BUYS 

by Hugh Buckner 60s 

THE MARKETING 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 

Edited by 

Aubrey Wilson . 60s 

'Hutchinson 


Statistical News 

Now entering Its second year, CSO’s 
quarterly has established Itself ns a 
journal of first iniptutnneo to users of 
official statistics throughout the business 
and academic world. I Is notes on 
current developments und treatment in 
depth of selected topics keep readers 
closely in touch with all that is 
happening in official statistics and Its 
cumulative index provides a unique 
source of reference for librarians and 
information officers. 

Published : February, May, August end 
November. 

Annual subscription 26* (including 
postage) 


Centre for 

Administrative Studies 
Occasional Papers 

Prepared originally for civil servants 
attending courses at die CAS, (his 
scries Is designed to develop thc study 
of economics, statistics, decision theory 
and management techniques. Titles 
Include :.No. 7 Statistical Decision 
Theory 3s. (3s. 4d.) ; No. 8 Operational 
Research, Models and Government 
2 b. 6i. (2s. lOd.) ; No. 9 Clerical Work 
Measurement 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.). 


Wage Drift, Fringe 
Benefits and Manpower 
Distribution 

A Study of Employer Practices in a 
Full Employment Labour Market 
by Derek Robinson 

This OECD report explores thoroughly 
the rdle of pecuniary and fringe 
benefits, and other at tree lions, In 
enabling an enterprise to recruit or 
retain its labour farce. - 


30s. (31b.) 


Prices In brackets Include postage . . 
A free brochure * Commerce, Industry 
and HMSO * is available fivm 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, P6A 
(TLS), Atlantic House, Holbarn Viaduct 
London EC1 


tadftuaeftl pnMIcatlws CM b« 

“ Gownnut 


toPO_ 

Card it, ........ 

Iqltu) and Bristol, or Ibnwflk eiy 

HMSO 
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BUSINESS 



BATSFORD 

Modern 

Management 

Series 


MORE ON MANAGEMENT 



5.6.69 TLS: 621 


COMPUTERS: PLANNING 
FOR PEOPLE 

£ni d Aluniford and T. 0. Ward 37: b<i 

THE ACCOUNTANT 
IN MANAGEMENT 
fi. I Truk or S-ls 

INTEGRATED MARKETING 

P. C. S. Inrncs Sts 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
IN CONTEXT 

A«ne Crichton 


MANAGEMENT 

TECHNIQUE 


84s 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND 
THE PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS 

Peter Anthony and Anne Crichton 55' 



THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
YOUNG WORKERS 

Nancy 8. Keene 

WELFARE AT WORK 

A. 0. Moron 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT 
IN MANAGEMENT 

David Willing s 


JOs 

505 

42s 


Leaflet i, or lecturers’ Inspection copies, 
from 

B. T. BATSFORD LTD 

4 Fltzhardlnge Street London WI 


library 

INCENTIVE 

PAYMENT 

SYSTEMS 

R Marriott MSc 45s 

Tiiiid up-to-date edition of Lids 
MAiidar d work — the result or 
intensive rcvareli into problems of 
ellicicncy tuui the human factor in 
industry, ’A clear and straiglit- 
Utrnnrd account . . . reliable guide' 
Financial Times 

TOMORROW’S 

MANAGERS 

ARB Skcrtchiy 63s 

A systematic development pal tern 
fur managers, analysing 
‘ninnngeincnt ability' and naming 
areas which need urgent alien lion, 

* . . .should be or interest to all 
ambitious young businessmen 
unmny n| being the dTeclivo 
managers of (ho future' 

Business Management 

THE PRACTICE 
OF MARKETING 

Dougins Smnllbonc 84s 

ilic standard Hrillsh work on 
marketing in theory and practice, 
written principally for tlic student 
! but of value to the mature 
marketing executive, ‘A new 
t-nglish bible for the subject 
. . . full of honest and brustuio 
home truths' 

' Dally Telegraph 

PROFESSIONAL 

SALESMANSHIP 

Cyril Hudson 55s 

Fur the practising salesman, and 
fur tnc executive concerned with' 
practical training of salesmen, ' , , 

| logically ordered, intensely 
u iinly i leal and comprehensive 
■'t.ttemenl which encompasses the 
range ol a salesman's role . i 

The Technical Journal 

| HOW TO WIN 
CUSTOMERS 

I Hein/ Goldman 36s 

The world -famous exponent of - 
I successful selling techniques has 
put Ins knowledge on paper— and 
sold- in ore iltnn J.goo.ika) copies 


STAPLES PRESS 
Granada Publishing 


Ansoi f . It, on II, f fi»yi i ■>-<!/<' \trmeyv. 
2H5pp I'c’iti'tiin. 5s 

T lie I'mli'VMii id UiiNiiics-. Atliiiinis- 
Ir.tiuni ;ii < fiu C'.iinciric Inslit me of 
T tftrhnnliigv \ Graduate .Sc lit ml cx- 
pviirnF. mul explains problems of 
com pans strategy set by gnnvih poli- 
cies. fioni American experience but 
wilh liniclx Hrilish applications. 

Ansi hi. II. Ii.dk (Editin'). limine." 

A/rn/t'vs . 388pp. Penj>iiin. It is. 
Piolcsxoi AiisoiT'x selected leadings 
arc catholic, exhaustive and com- 
mcndnblx eclectic on the theory of 
the linn, titfaplalion in change, plan* 
ning for it, forecaslint* for "the ne.xl 
ihiily yes'/x" (Kalin and Wiener's 
I am oik arlicle on l ho next Ihirly- 
ihrec veins from Daeehilus is herd 
and. /m good intellectually spicy 
measure, ihe confront;! I ion of tiiil- 
brail h by Hayek and Simon. 

lh»Hl. . ft. O. M. J u le writerf Mana- 
fieri, d C ontrols. .Whip. Longmans. 
£3 15s 

Computers' help for overall control, 
whether centralized or not, and allied 
skills, uses, and implications are the 
theme of this wide-ranging yet pro- 
found work by un Australian man- 
agement consultant experienced in 
all computer izablc applications of 
managerial control in all kinds of 
concerns and departments. 

Bkl( i t, E. F. I.. (Editor). Manage- 
ment in the Textile Industry. 557pp. 
Longmans for the Textile Institute 
£fi. 

This exhaustive, authoritative book 
by eminent hands well-known in and 
out of this old bu( up-and-coming 
British industry (like Professor 
!-■ H. C. Tippett I covers productivity 
and its measurement, management 
accounting, investment appraisal 
fvllul in an old industry I. work study. 

’* R& D ”, quality conlrol, niaiketing. 
wage structures, personnel problems, 
and almost every aspect or this many- 
faced industry's problems, in natural 
and man-made fibres B nd in tradi- 
lional as well as new methods of 
spinning, weaving. Ac. A monmuen- 
lal work of iiist met ion. refciencc and 
analysis. 


i ciidci ■> ;i teal serxicc with this new. 
uiinpreheiisivc survey ul the develup- 
ineul of llrili-.li iltmiglii on problems 
of management, techniques and ros- 
piuisihilities, scope and methods. He 
deals it hisloiieally. compai a lively 
and crilicall), citing many experts 
from business and leaching. Ihe last 
chapter on the implications for IJrit- 
isli manage me n i education is lirsl- 
vljtss and timely. A notable con- 
tribulion in a gnod series. 

I7xi.i-. I'liMM. and Minti.coM. | . C 

Modern Management Methods. 

21 Ipp. Slough: Foulsham. 35s. 

235pp. Penguin 7s. 

1 lear. eoloui-and-labular-illiistrated. 
concise, hut eompiohensive survey 
and description of methods by ex- 
pert.sai Hrilish and American univer- 
sities and in businesses. 

Hm L ux', F. I-. (Editor), Systems 

I Milking. J'lXpp. Penguin. 10s. 
Selected exlracls fioiu authoritative 
books and other writings by inter- 
national authorities on the theory 
and practice of, and in, organiza- 
tional systems, covering sub-subjects 
like choice, target setting and aiming, 
policy-making, technology, “ R & 
I) ”, Ac. Handy for students, 


in the United Stales, and an expert 
in the United Kingdom ShellieM 
Regional Hospital Hoard to explain, 
deline, analyse ami expound mana- 
gerial decision-making and foie 
c; 


ii audiesj — 

- riJio doniribuics a nwa- 
foreword, emphasiz- 

constitutes only the 

l :Z necessary rea.sscss- 

■•“■•■•■I- J!« nisner contei)- 

Propeily . stuck. ^ Tj' 

i n I' ire at E.l<unni rf U - «>uod human relations 

*7 r-i.. 1 II 


Technical College School of Hiisincss. 
Typical example ol ilk- high calibre 
of such colleges' .stalls, scope and 
leaching. 

PERSONNEL & 

SOGIAL PROBLEMS 

An 1 1 ion y. Pi i in. and (mm Ion. 
Anni , Industrial Relations and the 
Personnel Specialists. 3()2pp. fiats- 
ford. £2 1 5s. 

Urt refill examination by Icclurcr. in 
Social Science at University College, 
Cardin', of inadequacies of status, 
power, &e., in hands of person tie I 
officers ; ol differences be l ween in- 
dustrial relations and personnel rela- 
tions »nd communion lions; and of 


responsibilities fn, 

mixes. nrnn.MiL ... . tji mlier Glacier conlcn 
*“ L - «- -r, is indccs 

0 the oftci 

1 relations 
school am 
o pin dowt 
mcasii rablo 


and its Profes- management, conlrol, morale, com- 
parative organizational structure*, 
and market research ; good, solid, 
documented siulf by experienced 
Hrilish authorities in business and 
academic life. 


aspects. proMm-T'i^ 3 M ori. however, is itwccu 
gerial decision-making and foie- in Fire .^^£^ 4 rwSaiion* - 


|; ‘ as - Allxn (Editor) 
lire 
I Os. 


i.fe of much of its syx- 


foi 


Selected extracts from inn X corrective book 
an linn it ios (like the editor iliiainagement "science 
Kahn- Freund, Professor W 

kinn S | , an ^r A ' F< ? of ^ jt-.-Ninw Aiih Trnlreprise. 
Kingdom) for students fwM p 4 [fo; U Scull for the 

Sties Hund l 101 ‘f® Nitional des Dirigeanb 
' |?K. 

-faction to this timely 
r" n sen. Seev. Lointkmdh /,jj begins with the words. 
tind liuenniiiflihtl Crnpihi (rainier ward of ihe hour ” : 
133pp. Clarendon Pres,. { pfcijnlron d la franfilise. 
University Press. 3.V . genders pul forward a sys- 
This thesis for a Harvard ft '^-participation diRering 
School of Business Admin ; N the German Mitbesliiu- 

in,u or doe In rule in I9A5 k uni ‘fund ils outworking, and 

structural blockages in contemporary favours multi-national firm ri informal ion for workers 
Bniish industrial and personnel rein- emphasizes the dynamic p p - ^3 of them for promotion 
nous. Ihe ” Donovan " Commix- ing environment in n-hicb 5rf] Lfflbylhcmin grades of 
sion s Report js hardly ndcqualely 
treated jn an appendix ; but the main 
work will prove useful to all person- 
nel ollicers and would-lie-such. 


(Editor!. Progress of 
Resell nh. 157pp. 


F.xkiiiixx'. N Hi 1.1 
Management 
Penguin. 4s. 

L'seful chapters by leading Hrilish 
authorities in the management and 
management education fields drawn 
from British universities and lirnix, 
including Professors Lawrence. Mc- 
Clelland. i.uplon, Riven. Eilon. and 
Drx. Cidbor and A. T. M. Wilson; 
on forward-looking policies, plan- 
ning, research. development, growth, 
consumption changes, and marketing, 
for all collect tied.* 

Kh.xv. Fill i*. 'Hie Numerate Man- 
tiger. 22Xpp. Allen and Unwin. 

£2 2s. 

The fourth volume in the “ Studies in 
Management " series is a useful 
though often oil-putting corrective 1 o 
t hose who confuse technical in forma- 
lion getting mid using wilh manager- 
ial leadership, by an emphatic be- 
liever that "literacy' is not enough' 1 
and an expert in Operations Research 
and all mathematical mensuration. 


AkiirNi t. Jin in. Corponth- Plan- 
ning : a Prat fi, a! Guide. Julpn. 
Allen and Unwin. £2. 

Within the past decade long -range 
corporate planning, started (like so 
much else in management techniques) 
in the United States, has caught un 
in Britain: witness our mushrooniinu 
Suae] y for Long Rangy Planning': 
so planning is becoming :t less-politi- 
cal, v ovci toned word. The author, in 
a high position in Hiitjsh business, 
believes in the feasibility „f eon tiding 

ii In middle-management lafici ade- 
quate training!. 'Ibis is a sensible, 
nun-iiijithcninticul. comprehensive 
and above all cieative book, woith 
ha vine 


t oimiNiiliiN. A i in. Il l( l tries ,./ the 
Hm gaming Process. ItJfipp. Allen 
iiiui Unwin. 2Ns. 

Shows ” the rarest kind of inlelleelual 
bigli ellicieney ”. says Piofessoi 
Shackle m his foreword In this biiel. 
nialliematiea 


-«aiion« with 
jBasunng methodology. 
. ^ chi-ier a due hon- 


• »■" •< viiiimu »■ nnnuiNiM-^ »/ o--— » — - 

compete internationally: i c™r<6t, uicouragemc n t of their 
work by an experienced sdft foment, and their shar- 
Israels economic deielop*^ eventual extra fruits of 
\\ ider applicability. increased productivity , 

£r> and existing boards' 
■ a ... . _ ■ w .■ ■Uiilies are not ignored. It 

u- N // S m r iflfftench initiative, not 

or/d Per^tmiH. 1^ ^Britain because of di Her- 
mat . . .X. (Kl. ifsitudures of trade union 

Sensible, practical ikcmm n, employers’ associations, 
that businessmen should bjf rfc; but most meaningful 
directly involved in imiif a closest neare.sl-think- 
nicntal aid to less-develop« jfej-jf. 
tries, that aid should be ihotci 

a, investment and wc^JrEwd and Banks, Oiixk 
so much as chanty, and itu ( M/tlllei . m f f j Clerk. 

developed countnc g« . CSedge and Keeati 
lorcign businesses should pm u 
cooperative ventures: timely 
bulion to an all-too-woolly -P Rflm the University ol 

well-documented. IMental aiiihoriiies 

rm , ,Wo evidently 
, .. authors examine, 

Imnis.C.akihN. WtfwriJ '^d dissect, after six veai.s 
t tonal Change -4-JPP- Ka pine impacts of computers 
and Kcgan Paul. *» itiij slaff and recommend 
I Jr. Jones, academic and. Waning unfavourable 
administrator for many Un w 1 'boroughly competent 
guveniineutnl agencies engij4| 
vc I op i uc nl of oversea icrriioi® 

vides useful experience m 'y' lh ' (Edilm). Industrial 
planned changes grea tly , j' wrwl Sciences in Man- 
social structures lo Penguin. Ids. 


Huttlkxvurti,. J.xc'K. Productivity Niwmxn, A. [)., and Roxvikvitom. 

/Voir. 148pp. Oxford: Pcrgamon ^ W. Organization Analysis. 

Press. 30s. (dexi-cover, 21s.). 139pp. Heinemann. 30s. approocn oc a dynamic conception 

Lecturer at Ihe Institute of Science The director of the Glacier lnslitnlc biir S-*«nin^ problems and situ- 

and Technology of the University of of Management and Mr. Rowbottom. £ [\ ' app ,- „ '"tcrnalionally as 
Manchester, Dr. Builerworth pion- basing their work on the Glacier ii l . s ,ll . lll onally and in all con- 
eered at (he Manchester College of (Metal) Project's experience, provide cllc,, nisiances of bargain- 

Tech oology (as it then was) xx'ork be- 3 brief but concise survey of Ihe 
tween business experts and academic organizational aspects of manage- 
rescarchers. His description, survey, mcnl - emphasizing the personal and 
analysis and illuminating case-studies communicniional problems. 

P r ^^aJ f p : oblems in raising pro- 

WilLs. Gordon, and Yearsley, 

Ronald (Editors). Handbook of 
Management Technology. 228pp. 

Heinemann. £2 5s. 

The editors 
teachers at the 
agemcnl Centre 


Kih-.nmxn, Fun. Industrial /) cum- 
crncY and Industrial Management. 
|K3pp. I.ixistock Publications. 
.Kis. 

I : rnm the Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration at I.iiiuI University. 
Sweden, the author's " critical esstty " 
was the outcome oT an iniiiutive by 
the Swedish Employers’ Federation, 
published under the auspices of the 
" ‘1 cchnology and Democratic 
Society " series devoted in that topic 
einhiacing American. British, French 
and Yugoslav, as well as other, 
nationalities, it has been ably trans- 
lated (by Mrs. Nancy Adler) and 
dales from P'M. hut is dear, relevant 
today, full in exposition and fair- 
minded: most useful reading now for 
British employers and trade unionists, 
especially on llieii respective liniila- 
lituis. Swedes seem to see tiling; mote 
reasonably than xxv. 

koni KlsoN. Anuriw. .4 Penguin 
Snn ev : Business nnd Industry. 
PKil-B, 157pp. Penguin. 8s. (nl. 

Essays of \. uyiiig quality: those by 
Michael I veils on retraining for re- 
deployment, George Pitlay on "A 
Good Yea i lot Batiki uplcics ". K. W. 
Watkins on out iiuluslria] conflicts 
(pessimistic lor the lit lure), nnd 
Robeii McKinnon on the idaiive 
mulct -payment of British executives 
ami managers the estimates these at 
one million iiklax'). arc vvoiihxvhile 
and conjunctive, givine ilu- book its 
real value. 

Viikiks. (iiohkix. I tilue Sv stems 
and Social Process. 2 1 7pp. Tavi- 
stock Puhlica lions. tSx. 

I be indefatigable laxvyei -author con- 
tinues his essays tearliei collections 
reviewed in these columns) on con- 
temporary social piohlcms arising 
from changes in ecology, ideas of 
piogiess. limits to government and 
planning, i.ingc of choice, and 
l" Beyond Descm le% ") the norma- 
tive pi i ices s, appreciative behaviour, 
.uni the humaneness of science: 
.ilxvaxs wise. Iiiniiaiio .old apropos. 


MARKETING 

Bxi ii n>iiv. Ai m ill. Sales I'orn tiM- 
I 14pp. Cassell. 25s. 

isory eilitoi *'f the " Maitage- 
Studics " series, Eelbiw rif 
nd toirner senior lecturer at 
famous Cr.mlichl Work Study 


. . — k i^ins jii ilnmuv pro- 

ductivity of labour and equipment 
are first-class, His book deserves a 
far wider public lhan the merely 
managerial or workaday. 


C ADMAN, M. H. ( Editor'!. Business 
Economics. Foreword by Lord 
Beeching, ,106pp. Macmillan. £2 2s. 


... ...vtiii, IVUS 111 Uillgillll- 

mg. It deserves wide recognition for 
originality, elegance or argument, 
and realism. 

Currlr-Brkic.s, Null (l-diior). 
purity. 154pp. Hutchinson. 

Symptomatic of theft, robbery wilh 
violence, burglary. &c., in Britain to- 
illcclioi 


» Mill -so-called social the famous < r.mlichl Work Study 
Kt t.i v. Jot:. IsSiTentlk problems, in school, juihnt of the Penguin Maihe- 
Possihle? 332pp- Faber s«lw*power utilization, mam s in Management tlObti). hero 
i- m ™ions. training, ergo- provides • haiMlhook 

°f leadership and twitli c 


(business-experienced o7. Kelly Is 'ft»n « 5,168 Mai 

e down-to-earth Man- eminent authorities (including f ord ness Studies at Mcuiti » » _ •••■ 

re at the University of Hayler. Professor Eysenck, Sir Philip bule to help front our ■ **ietne title t, by 
e assembled elpvpn Mareclson. nnd vir t r\ r voraihc vue . rJliL • . ‘ ■ ■ 


now two ^dustrlal Management— industrial Training 

" 53 65 ^ ana 8 e, r» er 't and Advertising— Office 


o- Jt S.J 1 . - . •»* i i u lessor tysencK, Mr Philip dute to netp • jm — unes, by the woy : 

. , , . , - «-r — ... — Bradford) have assembled eleven ex- Margclson, nnd Mr. J. O. Blair sity of Siraihclyde/^, f ., ■ ' 

Valuable essays by leaders in British P erJ c ‘ ia P|® rs ; 00 what Peter Drucker Cunynghame) covers management’s " up and coming in S 'ne Executive Ch^ilenEB 

eomnnniM in R M>ntinli> fnMiiinra n.. m ■ a Cftflb O 


companies, economists coping with in a sensible fore^ word calls the “ good 
various special aspects of big and t0 P. , , of the management 

small concerns’ problems, which is whicl1 deserve skilled hands, by cmin- 
m Lord Beeching's words this book's ent aul horities exercising day-to-dav 


in Lord Beeching's words this book's 
” special rherit”, 

Carsbero, B. V. and Edf.v H. C. 
(Editors). Modern Financial Man- 
agement. 411pp. Penguin. 10s. 

The Professor of. add the Lecturer in. 
Accounting at L.S.E. have performed 
Something of a tour de force with 
these first-class extracts from world- 
famous authorities like our own Pro- 
fessor W. T. Baxter and “Merrett 
and Sykes fas indissoluble as Gil- 
bert and Sullivan) and Sir Ronald 
Edwards, Professor Gilbert Ponson- 
by and others, plus foreign experts, 
on a wide and practical range of 
topics in financial management, the 
finch-pin of -all pjanagement. Worth 
tucking away and pulling out for 
pages at a time, well .Illustrated with 
diagrams and tables. 


ent authorities exercising day-to-day 
responsibilities in British and inter- 
national concerns wilh these several 
sjuljs : admirable reference source for 

skills ,tS ° f :tl1 a8CS ai,d ,cve,s of such 

Winqo, Waiter. Pattern for Success. 

wo? k p : 3<k wt,r,h: 1116 WorlJs 
l ? l - ,or4 °( Gallon's Business 

if- r ¥ SOC J a . t f cd [ ,or lo attend 
and describe fully the Advanced 
Management Program, offered twice 
a year at the famous Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion with this informative, refresh- 
mg outcome. 

YfiWbAU, Gordon A. (Editor). 
ttSy"*"' „ DnMon-maktig. 

201pp. Pan Books. 6s. 

The . editor, a research officer xvith 


iki -c • “ aik - u °mcer win 

British Management Board } n ^ y Trili ™g 
»PP. Allen, and Un-_ 17^%°! 


ttfiLD, John. 

Thought. 272pp. ruicn anu un- v»eim<« n > a „i r V — ""-‘“v «i jh- 
win. £2 15s. F ' ' }£2riS n Operational 

The author, senior research officer at falimbk” n^rfL bnng V t0 8 elher 
the London Business School and' eg- Ohio Slaie K,/ if P rofc «ors at 
nulhoc of TtoSManritodfri' 


CASSELL MANAGEMENT STUDlETl 8 ^ World Development 

Advisory Editor: ALBERT BATTER8BY, M.A., r,n l7 net 


A new series for practising managers and students of man >2^ 
Already published M 

O Essential Accounting for Managers by A. P- RoB 
4th impression £1 la. net 

□ Sales Forecasting by Albert Battersby M »■ J” 

□ The Law and the Business Manager by A. Hart * 

£1 10s. net . 

□ Network Analysis in Project Management : An linJgJS 
manual based on Unilevor experience by K. «■ ^ ^ 
and E. L. Bueane! A4 (11^ ,:8i > 320 diagrams » 

To be published thU month 

□ Analysing and Controlling Business Procedures 

by John 0’8haughnessy £1 166. not p * 

□ The Effective Use of Computers in Business W ' 

fil 10a - Mt . ca-mir 

□ Choosing and Using Office Equipment by 8. J- w i: 
B116s.net 

Further tftl« are In preparation 


a m«M 

qucstiKii' 


useful haiKlhrtuk 
pruhknix and 


£3 3s. 

Sub-titled “ A Critical 
of Glacier’s Theory ■« 
lion ", this book in iw, 

Books Mean Business 

xvurks of f aq* 8 n c y tCr reason than Chat they cover every aspect 
theory " or s )' slem . 

™"*- " c,w ‘TteW* 


ftft2j Ure of Management 

f ght ' ■ 

***** Executive 






35 Red Lion Square 
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Its Nature and Significance 


, paperback Ifa Be t 


' and ' Hiintian Relations— 
• B rJrPfi €ment •— Programmed I nit ruction — 

! - LonJ JlSL gji? St0ck Ckmtrob-RetaHing-Statistics 


answers / miI u linns) f.i»- straight for- 
ward mathematical applications to 
market data, forecast ing, &e., the 
appendix oil logarithms txvith tables 
for use) being specially though! fill 
and practical ; a model of ih rare 
kind. 

Gi asm r. The New High 

Prir.ii hood. 25 1 pp. Macmillan. 
3t»s. 

• his strangely a) tractive book, beau- 
tifully luid-Mil and made, but with 
annoyingly sm.ill type, develops with 
imicli originality the familiar indict- 
ment of " maiketcrs " and "ad-mass 
media ” for robbing the consumers of 
their former sovereignty in markets. 

" One cannot legislate people into 
morality ", the author admits; but 
his thoughtful hook tan expert, be 
also wrote Planned Marketing : 
Policy for Business Growth in 1964) 
analyses the methods whereby much 
dross and floss is by-prod uced from 
mass- market ing media. It is a bit too 
sweepinyly condemnatory here and 
there : consumers still embarrass pro- 
ducers by their sovereignty, and it 
Was not so great a century ago as the 
author seems to think, nor were con- 
sumers so well-informed or offered 
xiieh wide ranges of choice and 
alternatives as they now tire. But it is 
a useful corrective draught for over- 
euphoric, ox'cr-conlklent manipula- 
tors of such media. 

Kri.i.v, William T. Marketing ! nielli- 
genre. 248pp. Staples Press, £2 15s. 
Formctly visiting professor of mar- 
keting at the University of Lancaster 
from the famous Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce (University 
of Pennsylvania), the author breaks 
new ground with this careful, schema- 
tized draft lor organizing, processing 
and utilizing market intelligence and 
data. Appendixes on a classification 
system (by F. H. Eby Jr.) and “ British 
Sources of Information for Market- 
ing Studies ” (by M. K. Bucklaml) ren- 
der the work specially useful for 
Iti ilish practitioners and students: a 
commend ably scholarly work. 

Mr Ivi.u. CiH .IN. Marketing. Edited 
By Gordon t.\ Wilson. 2hlpp. 
Pan Books. 7s. 6d. 

Revised, third edition of well-known 
work Hist published in 1959 for the 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertis- 
ing, by " ail-man " Gordon C. Wilson, 
M.A.. with a foreword by another 
“ ail -tnan " .Sir John Rodgers, Hi., 
M.P.. who rightly calls il a lexthook 
for ihe student taking up a career in 
this vital area and of value *’ in mak- 
ing the concept of marketing better 
understood ". Mr. Mclvcr. also all 
" ad-man " and marketing expert in 
his own firm, docs a sound job with 
hard material. Mr. Wilson adds a 
valuable chapter on industrial mar- 
keting. 

Wills. Gordon (Editor). Sutures of 
UK. Marketing Information. 
304pp. Nelson. E3. 

Sponsored by the go-ahead Market 
Research Society, this book is the 
result of teamwork headed by the 
Professor uf Marketing at the 
equally go-ahead Management 
Centre of the University of Brad- 
ford and editor of The British Jour - 
nnl of Marketing arid ot Mnnage- 
nuni Decision, with six colleagues 
and after sending out 10,000 ques- 
tionnaires lo all professional, trade 
association, trade journal, and gov- 
ernmental sources of such informa- 
tion. It is an invaluable handbook 
for all marketing people and stu- 
dents, covering ioreign as well as 


Paper- 

backs 


Titles in bojd denote original publ|cij- 

lions. , . 

Anlhropolosj.-JOHN, L, ™ : h A S°' 

. pology made simple- W. H. Alien. 

12* 66. . . ' . • 

Keonomles and Bodness NfenageipeDt.- 

EixiaR Anstev : jRet&tiiv ""f 

Stuff Development. PuWished [or the 
Royal Institute pf Public Administra- 
Uod by Allen qnd Uriwu*; 

• A. • UP w Banks pnd J. A.Hist^P. 


British sou i ces, iiilicial .rnd it nolli- 
eia! olliees mid publications and 
intelligence /information depart- 
ments (including Uriiixh and 
foreign banks, inionulional insli- 
liitioiis, &c.). Indexes cover 
sources, titles of works and perio- 
dicals, the elements of all mar- 
keting, and the widely di tiering fields 
for which marketing operates; Egg 
Board producers to narrow fabrics, 
overseas banks to British advertising 
agencies’ data, Irullie statistics to 
crematoria. An admirably worth- 
while job. 


WiNKLllK, John. Marketing for the 

Developing ( ompmiy. 258pp. 

Hutchinson. £2 5s. 

Nine-tenths of uur manufacturing 
plants employ less than 200 persons 
each, and half our manufacturing 
■work force and mnc-tcnibs of manag- 
ing directors operate in units of less 
than 500 people. The author, aged 
thirty-three, is director of marketing 
in a food company which in five years 
has become a leader in entering ; 
formerly he handled marketing 
problems for upxvards of 230 com- 
panies through advertising agencies, 
Ac. His dedication is In his eleven 
bosses in seventeen years whose 
brains he picked “without their 
knowing", It is a lively, logical, 
documented and full coverage of (he 
mumigcrial topic un which as a 
nation xve are generally deemed most 
backward. 


SUPERVISION 

Munro Fraser, John. Principles 
and Practice of Supervisory Man- 
agement. 1 20pp. Compton. 
Henry, and Bennett William. 
Coinmiuiicaiiun in Supervisory 
Management. 1 1 3 pp. Dickin- 
son. A. W. Industrial Relations in 
Supervisory Management, 1 28pp. 
Smith, J. E. and R.xx, G. H. Pinan- 
cial Aspects of Supervisory Man- 
agement. 144pp. Nelson. 17s. 6d. 
each. 

These useful, concise, ichematized 
studies under the general editorship 
of the reader in personnel manage- 
ment at the University of Aston in 
Birmingham (J. Munro Fraser) nre 
mainly for students working for 
management diplomas or certificates 
but also for “ the 300,000 men and 
women in Britain who can be classi- 
fied ns supervisors, departmental 
heads, foremen, forewomen, or over- 
lookers ", They are clear, straight- 
forward, nicely produced, and very 
much dnwn-lu-ea nh blit also gi ve 
wide ranging useful references \o 
serious academic and other work in 
their several fields; their authors 
know their stuff and impart it. 

Yuill. Bruch. Supervision r Prin- 
ciples and Teclmhiues. 358pp. 
Allen and Unwin. £2 15s. 

This very comprehensive study, full 

of exercises, is by an .Australian 
experienced and trained i.n British, 
American and other fields, now lit 
the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology, and he deliberately 
writes for the English -speaking world 
of management. It is an exhaustive 
work on n vital, ioo-often -ignored 
element iq organization and manage- 
ment. Dr. Yuill describes the role,- 
scope and methods of -supervision ; 
its place in implementing policies, 
planning and control; and in a 
specially (to readers in Britain) valu- 
able last section the supervisor's part 
In group dynamics, leadership, trade 
union and industrial relations. An 
admirable work. . 


Just out 

the first title in on important 
new series Nelson's Marketing 
Library , edited by 
GORDON WILLS 



SOURCES OF 
U.K. MARKETING 
INFORMATION 

GORDON WILLS 

A unique reference book (or the 
Marketing World by ihe Professor 
of Marketing ai Bradford University 
Management Centre. 60s. 

Two more (Ides In die press 

MAIL ORDER IN BRITAIN 

James Mann 50s 

TE8T MARKETING 

Roy Hayhurst 50s 
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Wiiu* Tor couijilclr litsl lo i 

ltw PK0A1QT10N MANAGER, 
J 1, NEW FETVF.fi 
LONDON EVA. 



INVALUABLE BOOKS 
ON BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT . . . 


DECISION AND CONTROL : THE . 
meaning op operational 

RESEARCH AND MANAGEMENT 
CYBERNETICS 

by Stafford Beer, Mdniigenieui C m- 
su/hvii. London. 528 pages 75a. 

'SYSTEMS ANALYSIS FOR 
EFFECTIVE PLANNING: 

PRINCIPLES AND OASES 

by Bernard H.Rudwick. 7 he. MITRE 
Corporatlcn and Center /o'- Conrlmihig ■ ■ 
Education. Northeastern University. • 
June lOW ■ , 469 page$ 1659. 


bust:. h'H.'-r'. . brff.cMi- 1 1 * --a— a- 




Administration by Allqn and Unwin. 

1 8s; Louis. C. GaWjBObp :• Bureau- 
cratlc Behaviour in the Executive 
Branch. New York : The Free Press. 
28s. C. T. SanDford : Economics int 
Public Finance, Pcrgamon P/css. 30s. 
OEorrary Whiteheao : Commerce made 
simple. W. H._ Allen, 15s. 
drama.- A ugust Stbindbero : Queen: 
Christina: Charles XII : Gustav III . 
Translations and irilrod net loo by Walter 
Johnson. University of. Washington 
.. Press.' 25 b.-,- • 

History.- J am k EAyrs : 7n Defence af 
Canada. Vol. Ill : Appeasement and 
Rearmament. . Toronto: University 
. Press. 28s. David Ocg: England in 
the Reigns of James It ana William 
III. Oxford University Press. 1 5s. 
hfode.- R obert Doninoton :JVagnHr's 
, “ Ring " and Us Syihbolf. . Faber and 
' * Fabar. '.IBs. .. ; .. 

List of Publishers and tHstribntflra.— 
Free- Press tCt»lUcr:Mh' : miHan] ; Tor- 
onto University Press (Oxford UP- 
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Michael Shanks J : 

<i select reading fist oj. 

• f nearly t ,UOQ titles on' .. 
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Maiugeirtiyit fi; Organisation 
; .■ PIn.m«R j8t Accounting 
. ; , . in duo rial 'Relations 

1 Budness -FiiYlivnirtcnL 
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: for jourfoe eppj- write rp 
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vi"l"i ir Min 1 .! . 1 . uia.K.i iivni r ji 

I.' to I .ilii ■ (■■in lit "ii. iliiin 

l" lMiil' >1 Iil.rii.l i.ir 1 l.r rml nl A 1 1 1 l | 
JI ' 1 I . 1 * 1 . 1 - ■ .11 Ill 111 live <>| klldind -.|.IL(> 
VI 1 tig min if Fji iuu ui..*. lip prm idol 

l<> in.' p:»r nil 11 . nut br ii|n..incd 
I ."III lru ll-iiuuull I !■* _> II in. Cl midi If- 
Ill" A -liual|.|||lde'.| * III-. I Ipcithut 

S|'|.l I Ill'iil '.Ijlllld .mi' till ilillililiun. 

nii> lain e I..L|I rht-r u'lli (Ml n line* 

ol 1.1 > ietiU- 1 - tsnultl l». Mill iu idie 

IW ...lull 1 il" ui . .11 If- Mill June, rlv* 

r. A \l v tiNi iH-.ti, 1 leek 

'(•in II:.!' \\hli'li-iulj.'i'l 1 n> 

IHIUIAM 

bi im 1 m 1 1 iii sni> si mil's 
< m 1 1 mi 

I'll'M I VSIUN VI ASMSI AM ftdi"reJ 

In ihi 1 .|‘«ji' lihi,.;.. v..||kh lor 

ji-ii.-i-.ini <u ■' I iw M ii J> n it mu «miI o€ 

|in i».* fll c j • 

A .ii-' \ I' II IN 1 £ I 'U* 10 ll.d-t^i 

* iu--liiij in uii.t>iiiiiiii'iut olid rti'cilenct 
Si .i.i.i it ".ii. ihniilj n>- -riii co 'tnu'i- 
1 i'i i - 1 ill IK d. (nUeti, (liulcni. lt» 
■ii.-i Ifhi'i r 'ill luiii' 

(« I .() I ■ (.'liSl' EKSlilltK 
I* HI- CATION 
(OMMIITKK 

Mill I.Mil '1 I Mf Kill I Hi' 
fir 1 INI' -\(. 1 oilltii- 
'It' I ul* 1 IIIH A It I AN fiuirli.il An .Sep. 
le.iii't'.* l*wi 1 nrdiJ'ii. tki'iild hi* I el- 
lum III A».l» 1 ill III ih«- I Ibr.irt Attu- 

l'mIi.'ii s-li-i In .iiriirdiiuv with in* 

H-r- nil ,in I .-i linn id Itepmi if Pi "I'll ile lu 
a I 1 1 1 irib'i . 1 -'uV I 

Al'l'lii :ill'-i' I'wni- j nu I 111 ilicr iluljllt 
ni it 1 * liI'I .ill. if J 1 V nil lh.- I'lin.liiJ, Mid- 
1 . 1 . 11 ‘1 ftit 1 thin' Itihiiiul ( "Ih'iir. M 1 . 1 t 

li.i.) tin id Nit" nd. 1 il"i|i-r.tri .bin- In 
wIi.hh i"invJitiki Imtiis slitinlif I''' 1 11 in lied 
nnlmi 11 d.ii- 

111 ODKItSKIKLO CO l.l Is 
0 i« EDUCATION 
CIKCIINICAU 

NSMW 4 M l I.IH H.AIU AN 
A I'I ‘I ft \ | IONS .III irnlrcd rrom Hin- 
du jir» uhv li.iic Pis-fd pul II or Mir 

I in itt A'vipli'livn fmfef. i-illi.L Eliiml- 
IH.Iiihi in sh..ii itiitcs* onjl dlilltl In ini 
S.-|-i.idiiia ( ill li-as I ttir.nl Vil:iry A.I*. 

II nos'- I- ci.JoS 

Ani'lii. ilii-n,. iiiilinir nee -iiiwtiricntlons 
and r -|.i- Ik in t lii'icilit'' it-ilj 1 the iLiraci i'i 
. inn irfr if* -lii’iil.l Us hoi us Ihi Diree- 
l"i. Da ikJrJt 1 ilii' SI I olli Bt- Ol I diicii 1 1 on 
' litliintjll. I lolls HunS Rnad. Iliiddrid- 
ii*:a. mi 1 .mi* .... 

LANCASHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMUTER 

rnrmi 1 \ * ill 1 Hof 01 L-uucAiiriN 
Al'I'l It A'l IONS in inviled frem ' li.it- 
u-rtl Ulifiirlaii- for the POb , l dt ASSIbT- 
ANf IIIIHAK 1 AN In Hit l.tbrarj hi tlut 
nwn.u'giik-mlrii ( nlieite 101 L.itflkJ midjnu 
UHdtlr^foi me Ipwfhrr's teulhraie and 

e A.IMII. Ll,:i.S ia 1 1 . 435 . 
nphliiiniL-iu sopeiunnnaN'i 10 

itijiW.iif ui nil's ss 


Tin- iMo:iisrn or 

m\nciii:sitk 

iiini'lii 1 *. iii mii iiisioi'V 

AMI LI II HA riNtP 

11 * 1-1 |i A ||i INK r . .1 llu Joint 

pu.r .n fi.pi.li ni nd 11 • .mu Ih-p. 

jrtni. ih i.indM.lv ilii.iild pet srnl'l 
iMi'i’i' ..M igti.iiiti. nimw in niodeci 

Kitflili Ii. .till- ,n.i,-.ir f il-oi.Ii flit r .. 1 u>. 

Sjliii 1 jin-, im .itinnni ll.H' 1.1 ti~“ 

■ ullifs-. '.-,.|(.i I SSI lliiiir- it-nidli'll.e 

■ Jitnn.-i i«i 

I'j it it ■■ I., r % u n u »|- 1 - ■■ c Ih-ii li.rrm 1 >t-<u>n- 
■•til- Ht J ii iif ’ .idj fr.im ihi- III '.-Itlr.i' Ihr 

U'li-uiLi. . \f iiu 1 iv ti« ■ mi. "■'< rjiii.'ic 


NEWTON PARK ( OIJ.EGK 
MA I II 

IIIIKSkS \NSIM\J. 1 
Al'.’". 1 1 I'llt ir. iRiji.iI 1 1 mi. 1 I'luld ilr 
V i'll r> |..|I|« jl'jlll. IIU |’.< r. . .nil .1 |i-|-l 
let- C- ■ 1 |i.-ji jl ■ I ■ ■' lf.fl. .S.il.i 1 
hit oid iiy in jg>- III.) u im 1 lint hii fv . 

m.i'.l'iiuni of ts»i- 

A p| -Is I's Mici is jilt iln- njiilL- ur lsn 
'tlciii-. i.. flu s.-nli.i -Viniiii'.li.iliw 
min.' Ni v. i"ii i-.iri. r nil, in. iijih. ha: 
UH.V 

CITY OK I'ORTSiMOUTII 

UfiL-JI P.I| Jliilil (Iw- .-.L. -.l-d r, tun 
bOIMhv..l« 

« 11 v 1 iiik.wtii s 

IIICSNI II | IIIK.MU.VN.'M M r 0 It 
ASMS I AN' I 

I lill.ill.in-. 4 II Jilt-— full' Il- 11,444 

sml.ihlv uii.'lihrtl lihr., 111 , 11 . ilIii-iiM 
jppli iritlnir u ins.-, of Hit. it-fn.rt. In 
Ui (in 1 ibi-n •■■■]. 1 pnir.it liliruri. 

l-iirltiiioiilh. I' 0 1 2 ! I*, llii-ni hIioiii Iiu. 
r|«i mli'im ilf.in c.m lie -ihtniai'd. 1 ' Villii. 
J". iJlh June. P>i" 

UNIVERSITY OK 
tSOli'l HA MPTON 

HI I" AlU ML M < H- 1 . 1 1 H M A j: 

Al’ 1‘1 ff A I inN.S me mvlltJ II" rlit 
l‘«)SI ui ASshl VNVl LCTUKI II In iht 
liLi’jMint-ni 01 lii'iniiin l undid. ift-s tlmulj 
Imst jf linrioiiik dLur.-c In rirriuu' wiih 
" tpedil initrrst In intdlemi licrm.in 
lllfi Jlliti iind l.ingn.iiL-. Siil.irj mill LI. 2 -In 

IIICI. 47 U I Iiu litllliil .vtLiii Hill dritild nti 
L|tsi Jltlf :it Ion* and ttperii-nrr 

l iulhci (i.iiilsiiliirn nus hr ubutnrd 
frtiin Iht* fteiniii Xrciulu). I'jir unUfr.llv. 
houihjiiipiun. Sfl-J 'Nil 10 Hhom i>pplt- 
sDiiaiiv sufit. tr.-m Umitj Kingdom 
.•ppllcjnlsi slit'iiiu hr sou nm Min ihun 
i) Join*. I'rno 

UNIVERSITY OK THE 
WI-lSI' INDUS 
BAHIIAnCM 

Al l-I.lr ATItlSK nib lulled lor POM 
ol Si Mura ASSISI ANf I fUKAHlAN 

l«i I-. Ke- th.irut of iht I lliun ul Hi* Tul. 

ltd'- "I Arm jnd Sum it. tut t Mill. Hu. 
baaoi. I ihi art ihpvrkrir. prclt mbit lit 
w nniicr.il 1 Ilnurs-, and Hdniimiirnike 
(•rutUs nit (ittniul CanuldiltA should 
pdutii rlllicr (It u unltcrtiti drun-r jnU 
aavnclmcjlilp ul Hie LI Brats As. at In lion 
‘£ r Vi. wiLHinnnl' or i 2 i feUa-.tiUip of 
ilw Llbiuri Ampliation rcu m v qiiHa- 
Jean, prcferjbl) tin- Muncr Duilct to 
be aiiumcd by Otiaber. Iflf.-i, or aoonni 
ilirn-iner, Salart vale. Ji.fVki i,i (..'/.if) 
ger JOhiim Child all>*arnc FSh U. 

HMuni fa nnl| tuttigi* 

-Dei oiled appliulUont itl\ .-opicsl. Dim- 
V 3 Ihffc Klcicfs. ihoiilJ he hint hj Hi 
Jliil. IW. bj Prion III mg In ih) 
Adneijth' and IMrlhlKaii ucj to Kt-qig. 
trar. Uni; unlit .»i Ihi Wim Jud,;.. Kmiii. 
•Hi* Jam.} It j Imj kt u li nihrrt (o 

inti r-L-aiwt slit Cnuirt'il ciolsi 1 met 11 . 

hiim lunn^.ilhaiJ. I ondun. «j|* olif 
H'llhpi p.irifdijdij, -jhi unnblf th n iiu- ip. 

COUNTY no ROUGH OK 
WARRINGTON 
• uxamcii imiunrAN 

PPKT l 'iJ C iftT. l . U i N i i ih Ve . 1 tor the 

PiJST nf urhllcli l.lh.niipn ai Hie Oifiiid 
hriilleli l.tbfiiri (niUTird llr.nhrr. 1 SNU 

imwic ! siuc k i:.i«'n tdiVi'lrTii 

,f,c Htdlr CSili 

1 ' t, .K r '-" lrt wl| h sihrllbi point 
according Iti niiiKhciii ion. ,-tnd tiferlenct. 
.•Ji “* e - q'uliHtniion* 

*. f. 1 P* ,le .ncv »Hh n:imri of (m refrirci 
■liould >encb < i A. f n/loi. Ifaruiieh I lb- 
e-miol Tihfmy. Miivenni stitei 
sviminituii. m nm iom, jiin,- 2 nd, miin. 


Public and University 
Appointments 

UNlVfeRSITY OF 
GLASGOW ' 

■ DFPARTMFNr OK Dll aMA 

nHAkJ* N Iu. 1 In 

1 ’ AM <V Shims »e-.ile : f 1 . 3.10 10 £|. 4 )o 
rer imuM., luiul ssUri YtcoViai io 

B,l 5 Pllfi l ' Cff i lind q*“«n<aiijiit i ; s.s.O. 

l.id.fd Jl in nl iL. u Vf ^ '?£'.**' Humid be 

An iiu 1 - 2 * J* n i -’ , ' 1 J , ,IW? - 

SK " U “ ° f 


• -APpUtfliuns lOftlb-L With nurtu-g hnd ' 
ndrfreisp*. of. fwy nsfcnw* :iq ibr- Deptl y.- 
. Wfi-ciur. ScMai of td.iVlenifftm -Wdiuuk. * 

*^011111 iltlplOQ. ■ . I 

srl JOHN ^HaiyiAS 
: BOOKSELLERS 

A MANAGER 

• r required for ilii* otw buoLshon 
' "penuu in AuguiUSefsiember and 
ipc-ilflUtlog in eHlal asd ecdnmnic 
hisioryi lut-al »iudfci, industrial 
archttcalngy, transport and allied 
•ubrecii. ' '.i 

Kimwlcdgr nf and inlhutU.m 
r<*t die suhiun* \c be ctwritd 
vwuld be uit advuniogej ,bm sppUr 
canlf glumlii . uleo have prv'ven 
adrnJnisirtlivc . ahllily. :. inJiilf ■ 
lalury (Ci.joo-Li.tso, anti - good 
praspcct* Indudine -ghure jn 
. luflipan/a propi, ' 'ThoupiK. it 'will. v - 
lie run iif an eptireljr icpgu-alti 
lumnauy, ihe vermin} hoi the 
huekmg nr David A Gljatlev. 

Wnie ta Si Jnlin lliomiif linok- 1 
sellers, jD-SPuburn Flaie, Xt<|didpfl 


I TAVISTOCK. INStiTOtB OF •. 
HOMAN Ulii.ATIONS AND . 

'Tavistock clinic' joint' 
LiBn,utv- 

Ajsplnu|iuiK lire invited (Vom gith 
tided bvfisceu 17 utid 21 Air ibp peui 
ul Jimioi' Llbriirj Aviistaiu In Uifa' 
lui-iol siiciiius lihnr}. Qimllfic*- 
fiiin^: miiiini iH'i ni '4 G.C.L ‘O' 
Iu-ajU ivpiiiKhMIii) ewcnijid, librurj. 
cincrk’iiie ufi Jdt-Biiiaiw. Hours 
H.iO -5 '!►, MrHTdAv ip Friday l L.Vs ; 
4 weeks mutual Je.ivu. . Modern 
tulldlfu. BinFTcanieeH. Saijry .nhiW 
IMKI .'T 60 -~£H 40 ; ’ClSO— 
siurifna point nu.Tird>ntf i<p ace 140 
ilinill ln.nl ion'. Apply art wriling, 
'iiiig fuil deiuiLN to: Librarian 


.L'enfra, Dchln Idme, Idnihm, N.W'J, 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
■ tRAhi > 

Till; UNI VRRKITV.OC TABRIZ. 
thachhi trailing cot- 

LgOE .requires a LQCTURBR IN 
LlBRAifY SCIBJ*ICP by mld- 
Septetpber, t&l&.pindliMirtsMJultl 
?“«».**«* &"m a, uplvewlty 
¥» StiuKn. * qbalihcuilon in 
LibriirixansliJp 01 at leasL A.T--.A.* 
eupcrioici: ni a uniwniity 
libran or simllaf Inwlniilon. A 
mowledae fll' 1 'rEOth would be 
.*n advantage, 

' -i 3 ? 1 ® 0 ? rial * p*t' nwnih 
' Rent' 

1 -ocal IM aediicilun. 
Mtduil nhtmei Air Fanis. 'Two- 
n. mir wribjf , puarmnted 

oi ihe Uniish Coum-ljj gp.UqG *■ 


CMM-RSIIY (DI.I.EGI OV 
NOR TH WAITS 

HA* I! 

I'I I-IKUIIM >11 I M . I l.'tl I 
lANiiL-'t") v*-i> IHI U.\n-«r 
A fill.. . 11 . II. . 11 . ill-.ili-l 1 ." Ill* It'll*, .t ■ 

lllf I'I. I. ■ . 

iii in 1 L'l'l 11 

•\M-Ue.M-. iluiuW <»• muiliUt-.i it. it'cnua 
.lU.I C.l lit llll-irijl. i» .<11 i'i I 'M- 

ft l n:i 1 '.I.IIIL-: lllt/jln-t 41 f-'illi 'iifAr- 
in jUiijil.. mill pi. -I.". 'iiu. . 1 . u.tlt 

tJI 1 1 Ml'nil \ K' LKIlltll* HI-- 
.•In ulv-im mi, 

-li-rllf.inu th.iiiU f'ltltiiihis hilt not 

litgfts.ii ilt h, uiulllud lu it-utli IjJ -5 
t. tmlrt 111 I 1 :inj .-ighir mill iriiliut h.ick- 
vr.iimd |i| iijfjt llm l\ j 1 inf.it J* 
.ipl'iiininicnt tiom fci.i’i'. l*«i i J. 

'I hi- iiiljri ivi BjHi pud* will hr rt n 
ill-' t'li-.tl run ul ihi -.Cut.. LI .'Jllb) 1115 

in £«. mu 

Inn Ik I pun It il kill "I l*" .f |linl\ JII-I-" 
Iv "Ilii IB.-J lilllll [Bl It- cl - 1 ■ I' .HI J il|'l»H - 

1 . 1111 . 11 -. ti 1 , ii.it .1 III. III.- , 1 , 1 . 111 . 1*1 .|R«'. 

,(■1 ■' Il 11 jiii'l'- "llu t -. 1 « r 11 ilt ■ Iwut I hf 1 

titlli llif ■i.iiiii - -imj .ijjir. 1 . ol t«ii 

1 , 1 " Ll. -Jwilllit It. MMI It- lul'l III* 
111 fill ■:■• Ii ' 1-1 lulu- l-'h'i 


Educational 


nil IsSII I KOMI Slims I .mix . 
ru: l.i I [iiIlI "A' : l.iilil.u’ 

I'll" I tl-ilijl I >. ih it"-. Ttullkis* 
I- 'Jill:.- IIluiL clU-.-. \t«n I lipl.'in (, 
i.'Mlil-il c-'iii jf> - -I'i"- iv.lir Ir. iflii.ii 
1 1 "Hi : W 1 r 1 ih. 11 > sliiliumi si III.. 

MA l|l-rl III 1 *. V.ulmi II ill. o* Ill'll 
list I VI I 1 


Researchers 


HI-NlAlUif tin Ji- (I jln-n On ant snhltil 
b> ewi-.«nirJ Hv't-itih 1 itn»i>jn with 

lieir-.-. ui nil sivtiul lihMiL-s | ijnjiin 
hutrif hinijov'rmihl. -. tnmpili-ii Shnlh- 
wnca lnriiiniiriif.il IlfH mii In Siinili- 
w""d Atthiii. Hii'liniiti. I i'iiJiiii N ii 
III -j JO Jim 


Theatres 


tMULSSV I HI A fill MM-. 1 i'IIhu- 
. . . . ALI MS hONh. 11 . 1 ; .,nJ IJ 
JlHlt m 7 ..IP HuV.k ANIi Dili l.s. 1 ;. 
18 hhj 1 0 June .11 7 m 11 , i>. Ofllcv. ’• 
11 q.m. 17 ’? JJSJi 

C OL'Rl AUi.ll I NM I ru 1 1 ti.VI l k II 1 1 .4 
VVoliurn Niin.m iV.f.l IMIlllirlDN 
ol .WITH llhllH! MALIAN 
IlKAWINUh from 1 Iii ttui f t. 1 U-r non 
Tioni Kih M.n. (ft 1111 1 .. min. StiflJj)- 
2 . 1*1 tu J.uo. atlmivsi"ii imp 
MKHMAIO iJJN 7 |»S|> mu Ufi «'J?| 
1 Btst. -nil 24 : Hi. .. mu ji 411 

■ IWUiiLvUn. Iri.lUO.ikM ntw-wwi U 

Iti I.CMK Ul' YUl'It IL-M'KHIT HV 


Exhibitions 


SOUTH I.ONDON ART 
GALLERY 

PecLhiiiii U 0 . 1 J, S l J 
* blh-ii'ili Jniir 
5 lr . cittiigr Rljiiiiiihi ii 7 «.i.im 2 ?i 1 
*(il« unit hnirun 

Ah csnll'ill'in 111 wml.t lit Ifejiinimit 
Wd yuni ul llu tmifiym nip as whu w*tt 
"» and Iii.'ihIj. iiitliij.iiu Julm 

l onsl.iblt, thmiini Illume urd Uiillufd 
wniiin, 

A -iitriibllng cxhlMrum atrunaert hi 

V , £. C ft. re l?n& ,,,nl S ' r ‘ lw l( ' r 

W'didm* iuh. Surnf iy \-fi. |- lrf 

trx*ster m 5 wb - 


Other Appointments 
Wanted 


rpriml inlcit '4 ndiiJt cdu- 
“‘ft?.*. ‘"V Vfl. h ,b '. l OMduil Or DMi 
irjduiiic mlddlf-nged wumuii— Bo» 

A U 72 . I *to Tlnie*. t.t .4 


Lectures and 


C Bh?r?nm‘V P ‘i'' T l ,K /WJK -■ Thr 
ouiM din laws In a knouhig - 

iy 1 « 11 K,I J> JO*" 5 »ruti'( at Ihi 
Sthonl. Sunday. July W. 

pl . rK nrrkihlw. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
- QUEENSLAND :; , 

. Senior Lecturer ) 

or •> 

‘ . Lecturer 

in 

American History 

"‘IS'IT “PPHwiionv 
, for. 111 ? posiiliin.or .Senior Uclurtr 
“1 VfV-'uiw Iii -A merican Ilhiory. 
Appllc-jnw sjiould have an liunouri 



Services 


I'lllNIOI. il I- I" I III. ill illil ill-' 
. -..II -.Ill'll Kill-, ■-■til uh< II lllll-ll.il. J 
ini .A -i.Ii.l 1 l.|:l 4 VV Uf«"UL K-'iiil' 
II. -r 1 Id n. III,".!. Mu-t-l. I ( | 

I I IA I'-.-iS. 


Personal 


lllf VI-HV I'l-M’l im wilt -imit "I 

IIII'.MIMJ *rfi III Willi lilllll tulil- 

t.irijhli- f hi.i id it* -.Mi 11 . i- 1 lu ■ • I.i.i 

-ini" I ihiiiit li.i/. iiili 11 . 1 Iii. I. -i 

Jill II ■ I Ml- Id I'lil I' , "mj'i 1 

fill! M"di lll|. It 1 ih« s. ml I'.lt uit |L> . 

Kv«i Ik' I'lt-tt nisi j. Nttt ■ i.|"i.i .ni . 
I -Mid"" W.l'l. 

i-.N.iiii uiuiim. -- 'Hun will, itu 
piutll tvnd In. 11 ii»i-r‘- /l.i'iuf.iii.I 
iliiv. d'l.ililn.- 1 .. 11111 I 1 -.S tii'i'iii iiiiiIi it 

101 llEBIllll.il III f'lvn-llLfil -W 1 III 1 *• 

king 1 II Si. 1 lull. 1 m'iii Aim.. .Sh".|' 

shut 

l‘l»l,MS r-ul'li-linl ' Ul. I'Ll III II. s,. I-. 

Ki n liii'nllu. I I l.ilijll- lil. Sit , 

IIIJKI ' 1 1 - It NflVl I t ..nd NUN-lll- 
HON 1 II 11 J 1 t.ilf'll'l. 1 " |>ii >li-. ""il.. 1 
umliort Mi'il'-si lir. siiiiii|. in' 
Wi [ills' Wniktluu' IhiilIiiik ■•Sull-ii 

Assiil'I ills. 'OH f lir-li.mi II- . I'I* 

HiiIlUI -if . I." lid "II. W I 
USI- 'I UANMi 'IHl'tKs imi rn.Miul' 
In: :■ i-.iiiI t'L’Jiult ■ i ii with l"" iiiuili Inf 
u c.i'i — "fi'l HI - 27 * ini'* 


Typing 


'IVJ'IM IN .‘.I- Alt' II (II AI I Hints - 

llillil< iLimniiiilidid "Mis* I ijll ■( 
lit. ill (IWCfsI.i ll"!il. Kina-inn 
Kill. Siilitl CluP'Xi 

A KI-M'ONSMlI.I Of III l I., ti.ni .,11 |..< 
all iO"i Tvi'ina. Diipiit-.iiitiK I 11 I 1.1 
I'rlniliin Ahn frislnilh i,pi'WflUi u l,r 
lei*, ciilciiluiliia, liilUiilH mu lu-.ii'f uim 
muiKiru. i'i* ■* , t|sf|jh(i In r ■ > r 
Ihe |iiOlf<sUin:il mull. — I'm I n lull.- 

Sfivltv l.l - 4 r) I ii, I jiiiIi IH'i. I 1 4 > lit 

l.( 7 u< 2 l.'n 

I*. CONhON, I lifiiiit u ml Ai .uli 111 I 1 T s |>- 
Imi and Dimlit-nHiiu ‘i» lii.it t ,.ii 

l'lJCf. SA\ > S 84 S*I*b 

TYPINf* A n uiillt.il mil — M<s U 111 I. I l.i 1 

.<■ 3 Al.-Milldm liii."«-. I < lii.-iil Ii 

He '.m l‘h-.ni' 4 ( 4 ' 

'IM'I.NII :illd (Jiil'Ht hi Iii" "1 llu-f. t, 1 ij.|( 
r.lld thmi slLi'I't; lil-u >• liiifii igt's 
Il jiislultd. — Il S S . M II 111 M Sli-.-l. 
S'rovdjii . «H" llwi 

MSS., ’I lie- ,e-. it'ivtl. ' ilujilif nlrtl Mhi 

thllliri. X 4 Oi'.l-i|< luitr. Wnlluliin 

Pink. Niiilliiiiliiiii It* I 2 * 2 1 M» 


For Sale and Wanted 


Al'l tn;K.\l‘llS. -1 "[> Ilikh I'litVk n.ilJ 
inr Iriiei* mni Uneiimenis "l imiii'ii- 
pcopU — Wend fin iii-. liriiehi'te mi 
■* How 10 *fll loin Anl'ifrni'li. " 
Lhurle* F I l.iinlliun, J' I ml s nil 
Sucei. Nuv Yi'rV.. N.\ 

HV.fKlcrV : Mi'ft PMt-Vs Him kitV.. I'V.l 
rd. ivaulid • —Will* lh". lllf', llu- 

I lines I- . 1 . 4 . 

I.l l I KHS. nilfUMINlS ...i.| M., 1111 . 
Mill M .Hi nil llflii- BiiUiilil uiiii ("III 

Juhii Wlimn. I'd. Iln-. -II *l». inn. 

W.i ul. -.'uli 

Rl LSSl MS HUOKN Mid l>i"'V.s ml |(|.-kl, 
A I' I'lllApe* IIlIIIbIiI .•IM si.lil I 

Hull, H Ul ( Uiif, 'lwKV .1 u 

linm. Ml Jil k. 

IV.iN'I tie. limn 1 inis »I sil'lHii. in 111 
■•■fill. I'I,. kc Mile pin.- -v .si'iic. 

Pilucf lleitiif Hindi. | 4 l . .‘MU si.. Nn. 
Yiirt,. N V.. I ' S A. 


Books and Prints 

AI.I. nooks 111 - p.i. 1 . Pusiiil Ili.i.L 
. L'ciiirr, .III Niifkvllte Si . fmiUiin. W.I. 
AMI UH AN MIIOKS. NI VS. Ul H. Ol'l 
Ol' l'KlNT — Im jiii h.M.l Viin wnnt 
li»l wflir lu (IRS AY IIOlHsS. hi,. ci. 
FJIm Astnue. Hen" I'mk, Nf# Vmi 
air. N.Y IM 74 . 

AN I rijUAIIIAN flimk I nl.ili.um W,nril. 

. .TT-Y?'"?' 10 ' N- x»leni. N II iniri. USA 
AN.r'OUK MAI'S 4 hNliK AVINfih 
Wo hll'C one 01 itie l:uim< truck# lu 
In# Mn 1 Her \|«.i setcr.i) hnnjrtil 

iclCftcd books A 11 1 In u nun ■ ni# 

hooki- hiTldliifi* ; liii'LiKrjphi : kignrd" 

Vi# *«"■ m*.: -AiaiiWk A At ni Nt'Mt, 

IW PkiriobeHn K"-ju. U>ml"iS, W.I! 

B ■NulUftKapK nfrty.i 

KQOIiK Aiiilcnt A Modern A wide 

. Mlecilnn iln our minlllili litl. i>.#i ftr. 

s^u. v | - 1 

j vi ID tl- “J' b 4 hPS ■ f" h.ipl. J 

21 »l“ni On life ". p .\ P 

Undoa' W.r 1,1 Hlk “ M - 

J< Slv Frle'lf ,.illr.im 

<*S S Ih’frtbeil Prerenutlim mu av-.h- 

,, W|» O'sl-tl.iSM (Oil,#-. 

up* hems, plrup. i.tr-rtinlu iuu rr#u,i 
tri book} Inirrlbcd in M .‘elielil h. „in ri 
' -u*Q ,Ol l!.ai^ 0Bl ' " n * J '-Tel • ill- 

• , Time# 10 ?!,- 0 / " ,,U B,IX V V "- 1V 
LI JJi ,At ' r -Y • “'ivthlnu with A Ii. 

Lu .rk?"' c! - J 

v •’« - 

?’ j' HvJr? M"*' r-Jili" l‘ v\ rijl, v KS 
.Ftslttltelillid r'lnpf'i.iwr. Ml. III. I J 
ana ltuiudiMnd 

f lhi 'KUiUo Bookt, r 1 Tfi-iinr# hni 
lmnikin. N.W l' ihImk. iw,\' 

f f l> 4 l ^^ , JS U, ■ , ^; ^,l ' 1l ’•'''ll" fn.'Pd — 

U«Td mKikT k V'i., q ■ N.w I 

.L'htup llillriunli..- | , 

Al " lk 

WE DON’T, SELL 

anything 

bin PLAYS • 

& Rooks on the Tiicalrp 

■ FRENCH’S . 

B : thbatV .0 

0.0 KSHO| : knows 

all about Plays 

Books on tl|o Thtaire 

r« nn •* il WO 

01-836 73 fJ (tiny and nigliii 


ClIDfiCVR IVSMV Ilf'lK 

ijriiiitrin* lor Anlifjiuitimi, J./utr. 
| aifire aitjj Smltuir Bucks. 

38 b Gtmgp Edinburg, 
1 03 J- 2 aS 2942 



NATIONAL LIBRARY OF AU5TRau] 

PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN 

(BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICES) 

s - - - 

ioiktfiiMiou:l itciwmei. B |,| » tM'.ii,] 

Me wifi Un rctponublr ii> (In- Ai-itune Manrm.i 1 l 
B il.liogr.ipliirjl Sorv.ce: Some, , nd p |. lllr „ ng 

— ‘hc orpniiaiian J n, i dcvcljpnioni ol nitloml bibliunskw 
■ucImlHif; (lie pro.Juciioi. ol uailoiijl bibliography pro^on^? , ? 

cj u lag 11 uif; services, development al j njUorM 
co-oper.it .on ... the ...lerna.ioml shsred uulogu.n, pre,"^, ^ 

flu- orjijii.i.uion mid development oi Indc.ing md Inkrm,.:. J 
■ ncludiiij'. the develop mem o( or. Amtrsliifi MEDLAHSier#i(t ^ 

Tim 0 r 4 .mi 1 ji ion and dr v 0 |.,prrr iu ol nruionjl i.iuon (Iu'jj.h ; 

■ The iiraornMtlc.il of book resources the nit.on.l tdl„,, 0 n t ' r . 

‘ « •»>« rai" el 100.000 »eWj ;w t*i J 

50.000 cm rent tonal lit lei. * 1 ^ 

^ a A 17 S-\A 7 1 W (ytirl, ■i.crumcnt . of SAM?) hnv, n 
>A 420 pa. Imi. (£1 Moiling SA 2 .I 5 J 1 

Qualifi cat loin: A Dogrcn or nppra/od Oiploma of j Um#«(U.« h( 
Collage, logcihor wu|i comploiion of (he Rcginrarion S« lm ,Wn 
Library AstoCiatiau oquivaloni Proven jdnuniitrjuie 1 ti uc'-t 
capicity nt an appropriate level. • 

Condition! of Service: Fint clan travel will be oHend 10 il 0 1 1 
applicant together with certain baggage cnnceMioni AhouiiBi,';,,', 
ou payable 10 married appointees 1 

Further Information and application formt art ollu 

from ; 

The Recruitment Officer. 

Office of the Public Service Board, ■ 

Ciinborr.-t House, 10-16 M altra vers Street, London WU 


LIBRARIANS 

in GOVERNMENT DEPUnENS 

\|i|ilit .il" .iff ins ilcii Irmil iiicii .mil umncii lor flit lullb-y PJ • ; 

1 . m, ilnn 111 , si 

I )f par I im'ii ( of ICiliunthin mid St-irni-c. W.I. 

(I s,i>Ti('ilt'i' III til" Ill'll, Lil flint. lilllll l|ll lulsnnuyc) 

S.U.AIIV 1 J l «l 1 - 1 1 . 7 , 5 . Siuriini! rk.iltu t iii.il he ..b-ne m*U "ft, , 

KnMs niKsidt* I -OIK loll 

II, Hu, ul Military i'lillifii' <il Meierne. Miriiriil'im. IVflb. 

Ill} Mull Cullem*. C uirfirrlpt. Smrv>. 

Hill liiMilule of ( 'iiiislnl ( liTiiniijirupf 1 j mid T lllf s. HldslM. "In 
I All lllfi-fisl ni iiuifiiii- M. ii'lls'v' mni i|ii(illlu alien- in 
1 mil In in ;i« it s ili-sirulile. 1 

ill, lluiid Itudur IMiihll'Iiiuviil. Mulivm. I Vim*. J 

Id SvirtlUb ttllUi* l.Hwni). I*tliiibpi)]h ll jihsIhI. 

S.U.AIIV I fKXii.ri.t.io. SliUlniji Vil.in- 111.11 he nhme tMiH.wurti. ■ 

I m Hut t:u .tut ici aitni .ii isr. nnl ncivsk.iriii 111 UirpufinKBl* nut * 

lllf I IT "I Hill III" l.l. ' ; 

QC VI. II-'I( ATIONS: ( .1 mint. ih" imisl lime Imit sunit' 

I.,' Ii In .11 imi > 1,111 mni until tu, lime inisseil one nil- Ilw fullur'miT'*' 
esniiiliMtloncnniii* I liu.iri AsMii-uliiiii. vu. llu- Reeniniilnn 

I I'Mi 1 m c.iilier,. liie I'.ifl II (l-liiiil, i-siiiiiiiiniii'ii Il'iM ur s | “J 9 t 
ihe I'm, •( ir. 11 l 11 . 1 i.' I'd i|"nsi, mill Ia.iihIiiiiIIhii : nr (hi _hu*s' 

.11 iiu I inr.ui- AsstK'iuiiiiii . ««r 10 1 'dlil un 

iifiuvi-. hi «ll|t]mii,t, hi lil<riin.imlil|>. IliiikC «lm liore l "j pwjiaenr 

■ 1 1 1 . 1 1 i f 1 v’ i 1 i( >• 1 s In SeiHiTiiIuT u 1 . 1 v itj'i'lv. ' . 

Niiiix iiiilu luiMry |iLTisjiiii ,m ul! ihm*. lumil iirunu-dei pfrtiw, 
cirilnii* Ii, (icek-eliil (illil I Ill III" li|i.|s. 

TVHITI-! in ,'ivil S'ertiee • •iminis'iiiiii. Smile Iti*. 

II I I'i'IK INI, HI -714 l.i* I H. llu. 22 'HnliiT H.'n r-"'-'"- 7 , i’ i y ih Kr 

■ |iiii| illy f. 24 nW:i. t los(m; “a**- 

ISL; 

^ INFORMATION ASSISTANT 

|f . An excellent opportunity ha 5 arisen In our 

and Advisory Service for a young lady with n wi ( 
%mi background or library experience, 

tti_ She will work under the direction of the Head 
tlon and intelligence, and her duties will indu • 

|« . senior information staff with literature soarc * ,B J*" | 
J^> enquiries, as well as assisting thorn In 
'ISn information retrieval systems. There will al ? 

: If ' admoiistrativc duties sucl,|as rocoiving Member* l 
• Jf for information by letter and telephone, f® • 

^ progress of technical enquiries and assisting w 1 

ISb' ments 1 ° r Members' visits. 

Applicants should have a minimum of thrf® , 
Ibf * O ' levels and good typing spoeds. 
imT : SALARY In the region of £ 1.000 per innui*' 

IB ’ — ' Wense write to the Personnel Off#' 1 

THE ELEOtBICAL 

■“ association . 

■ VMS Cl.e. e Ro. 4 , LEATHERHEAO. 



| .3.1 tvUIJIIT ffllb U.CT. 

1 j j.sim KWticb (vijhi'ib. 

lei Widy*. XS-hom 
ni^NETtv SKieioiy, The 
ITfirtllH M(ll<l RtKlieb 
'■ I nun Slice,, Lblhft'll. 


MBliAKIAIN 

f.r 

RESEARCH 

LABORATORY 

A p...l.* -iiiii.it lilu.irr.il,. i* s|i|'l it lit t'.l 
hi -■■ ivillilv it is'. III"- .it w-iiL . is 
r.'i|i"Uil ,i'i 1 'iir i.ip.tlly iiii'v.iiiu 

11111 ., ry I'L'v.-imp ii -.tuli i.iiik'" "I 
re, u. iit'li lii'lil'. Si’iiie "INI |. tlu.ii.il 

.mil m iv'uiiliv* .ns* '.iirr.-iiilt 

l.il.ni. 

I lit* -.lit t'-''->liil L .illllill.il'.' Kill In* 

ic -pi’ii'-H'li' l'*r i.Ti>.i 

11.11 .. xi will) 11 . 1 i 1 u 11 .il .mi! iiili.-r 
kpsvi.ll I 1 I 11 . irif . jiii! to, ilii- "IIil-ii'iii 

iiii.iiiiiisii. itiitii ni iliv I il'f.iit, _ilu* 

iirilv'l ii,| 2 - t' ll.lli'piiiiiii .md (T.i- -itiv'.i- 
Ij'iiil 1 1 si I ill ll.l,.C. 

H.il.iry » ii Inn r.uige Ll.u-'O-l'I.lNH, p.>. 

AppMcnlhins siuiinj’ full velv- 
vunl dclniix mid prCTiCtil .suliiry 
(» (he I'ersuiiuvl Oiflrer, Cvn- 
iral Electricity Rrscarch Lah* 
rwiitorlcs, Kelvin Avenue. 
Lcfllherlictid, Surrey, ns won 
ns possible. Quote Ref. TLS/ 
155 . 



™don borough 

DIWlSFIAf^ 


Senior Officer Qrarto 
£ 1 , 870 '£ 2,425 

The person nppointed will be n- 
I'cctcd iu take clurga ol ihe Reference 
lihr.irley slid Info mint ion Group and 
tvil, be rc-sponilblo in (lie Borough 
Llhr.iruii Inr iho c [Tic lent orgaiiiu- 
lion, co- ordinal ion and progreu ot 
tliit section of the Library Service. 

Applicant! thou Id bo Chartered 
Librarian! md preferably graduate! 
ol a British Unlvercity with wide 
experience In tha arganitatlan and 
control of reference llbrarlci and 
inform* non tcrvicei, and the Inpor- 
vliion of staff. 

For application Torm and full doiafli 
wrlio or phone ( 01-690 4343 , Eat. 37 ) 
quoting ref. L 7 , Town Clerk, 
Lewiihani Town Hail, Catford, S.E. 6 . 
Closing dsco lor application! 23 . 6 . 69 . 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE 

LECTURESHIP 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

in iiic 

Dl-PARTMl-NT Ul- 
ENGLISH 

.\|<]rlit.iiii>n-. nn* iitvi, vil !>>r il.c 
-ll’i #Vc- 1 ll(.-mlt-l ICtl |i"!l. 

Appli.'jni# Inr ibis nn.t (]n-.nlii he 


luiipc ul' liictniure 4 , iliflctent level! 
lint lulling puiiglailli.Hc). 

SALARY : 7 AS. 4 c- 0 -VA 7 . 3 cx 1 p.a. 
Initial #n!a,y will be deicmifncd 
jsLurding iu tiuaiiflt-uiioni and 
CNpuricnce. 

Flintier lnfnrni.il inn, Including 
ilcinil* ..j' the mctiod of ujipliutiinii. 
iiiPL-ruiinuaiioii, travel and removal 
rtpcmej, liuuiing assist a nee and 
condition* of appufniineni, ii avail- 
able from the Secrcmry- Genera I, 
;V»OL*lailun Of Ctrmmonwejllh 
Univcnlilc* iAppn. 1 , 36 Gordon 
Square, 1 -nndon, W.C.i. 
Application! close on 7 July, 
and die succctM'ul applUnm will be 
exMcied 10 take up duty on 
1 Pebruaiy, 1070 , or ai toon a* 
possible thereafter. 


BOROUGH OF SWINDON 

CHIEF ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 


Thil post ii tacend in charge of tin Library DepiririciU iiid d.c 
vacancy arltej from the promo. Ion of (he previous occupant to ihe 
pott of Borough Librarian and Curator. The person appointed 
will uytit the Borough Librarian Tn the ndmliilstrailon ol all 
aspect* of che doparcmeniT services Including the musuumi and 
arti ctmtrc. For thii reaton applicant, will be opccted ia have 
a* peri once of extension activities u well at of all branches ol 
nubile library ad minis cm Ton. Applicant must be Chartered 
Librarian!. 

The commend ng’ialiry will be within the Senior Officer! Grade 
(LI. 780 -L 2 . 335 ) up co £ 2 , 170 . Progrosiion beyond thii point 
will depend upon ilia level of rcipontlbllitiei undertiLen Hauling 
ii available and 75 % removal axponMu can bo offered. 

Applications! on farms obtainable from tha Town 
Clerk, Civic Offices, Swindon, should be returned by 
19th June. 
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" " NATIONAL BOOK LEAGUE I0th-I4th JUNE 



buys rare books 
spoor condition 
md sells them 


l/iTi^rnTTi 


LIVERS STREET 
BATH 


UTHAL LTD 


/\ nt iq 1 1.1 r i.u, nml nccoiuiliand 

MUSIC 

AND ITS IJlTiRATURI- 

MANUSCRIPTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

iuciiaiuTmacnutt 

LTD 

29 MOUNT SION 
TUNDKIDGK WICI.l.H KENT 


RARE BOOKS 

OF THE XIX AND 
XXth CENTURIES 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
Catalogue! issued 

JOHN UPDIKE 

7 ST. BERNARD’S ROW 
EDINBURGH 4 SCOTLAND 
03 1-332 rfiso 


DALIAN BOOKS 

Modern im editions, pnmfs, 
prcscnuuion & nshOt-iaiion items, 
private prebu & illiisf rated bunks 
Cutohwie 8 ready July 
4 -ia, I Il/johnN Avrmi^, N.W-v 


W. I ORSTEH 

UA, STAMI OHl) mu, N.I 6 . 


Paltf ugrepltt fiKhadlnB ub rafaluguct 
Uu 54 1 322 liemi) b prrpvetkm 



I 'LS I F.R : 

THE NEW UNIVERSITY 

, 1 TUK LIBRARY . . 


UMviuM” » SlRA . 


Urutch 

iT" 1 . M»ulon, S.E .24 

“ ffiSr 3 "! *- ,terar V 

wwiography^ Early 



Oat. 83 AVAILABLE. 

MdnuAiipf! (Mangm. Clinton, Hnyninn). 
Dcnli, Will), etc. itauiiM IVdine). Miliury 
din;!. & letter (. Ki.tojy it War b.Kik*. 
Urawingt. fiiifroy CanVjlutti. IlmiwtiiU! 
UouL,. IVrioilicjK 

Write - II. T. JANT4LN, . 

Tod Gale. Uwt, Road, tan (inmtead. 

SVMtX. 


BOOKSHOP BIACKHEATH 
LTD. 

74 Tranquil Vafe. S. 6 . 3 . 852 47 ff 6 
GOOD GENERAL 
R ANTIQUARIAN STOCK 
Gift Il:i', 4 re RrqbCil 


CATALOGUE 19 NOW READY 

52 pp. valth 1,289 UomJ of wide 
general and specialised interest. 

Send If- for post free copy. 

K. J. BRE DON'S BOOKSHOP 

22 Prince Albert Sire t. Brighton 


UEIiSAYT OF HHiHG.lTE 

Special.*!! .n .Mifirttry NjvoI ond Aero- 
Uuluai Hr i*„fy Regular tuppliCJ 
Fred We buy h.-x-lis nn flw*« vjbwct'. 
W. E. »F.nS4ST, I.TD„ 

2 JS ARfHWAY ROAD 
LONDON. NJS>- 
Tdr. !B 6 ’J 


CENTRAL LONDON 
’ BOOKROOMS 

4 Coptic Street W.C.I 

II l.rn -6 prn Mibu 636-1514 

L. A. WALLRICHg BOOKS 
. LITERATURE 

MODERN lit EDmONS 
& SCHOLARLY 


OLD m\% PRINTS, VIEWS 

Litln/.igm'i huu fl Mid obhibitibk an nvfiti-i 7 

f couhrrY maps, prinis. 

PLANS. 

f nrt ouAUVE maps. 

• OLD virws gt 

Lll CGllAllVH PRINTS 
B I.ONIKlN PRINTS, _ 

VIEWS OP ALL PARTS. 

Catalogue* oT Map, nml Prliili ( 2 *. Oil.) ten, 
on rftiucht 10 1 

BRIAN J* PAGE 

(PRINTS AND MAPS) 

••Hill Ilnuw 11 , 24 Hid, Slraet, 

DUIcikay, &«n. Gafilaod. 


ANTIQUARIAN & 
SCHOLARLY BOOKS 
FROM THE XVItfa 
TO XXth CENTURY 

Eutfui'ritt wtlsmeA 

Caubgui on nquui 

J. C. & M. Sullivan 

Gden Croft Wctbcra! Cumberland. 


\\ Antiquarian Booksellers 

I «• »* 

I GUttiVEV 

j LTD 

m .^ecwfisH in early Medicine 
if and Science j 

!| Catalogues published. Stack ■ 
viewed by appointment 
} 23 Campdcn Street, Kensington 
rt Clmrch Street, London, w8 
ffj Telephone ? Park 6644 



LLOYD’S BOOKSHOP 

WIM BL EDON ‘ COM MCW.’ S.W.I 9 . 
01 - 946-6773 

Catalogue or Victorian children's 
books ready bhortly- 
H.A. B okblndlnB A.D.A. 


TH0MA8 OROWE * NORWIOH 

Km ailiwt, "n» colour P'aw J boo kl 
tardmpea mi dowon. cdonco and Enpiuj 
Ifuratur*. Intruding 1 lino wpy ol ih« Founh 
Folio ot Shikaapaira- 

Stand 10 

jt the Book Colloetera Pair 


STAND 35 

1 LOWER GROUND FLOOR. 

HOLLAND BROS 

Hip Barn Home. Nw Sirwr. 
Latin ry, Honbrddillf 
Ledbury MIS 


Choose from our wide sefectfai 
of recants: .. „ , 

Classical, pop, w, folk, rellgloiis. 

MOWBRAYS BOOKSHOP 

RECORD di partmp.ni 
latest lists sent on request' 


II 'anted to buy — 
.MATURE BOOKS 

UNDER 3 INCHES 

IHE BOOK BOARD Hot MA 

Hedrmd Village N V. U S. A 


GtiH Gear in Sma Bnik 

Bruntons for Antiquarian - 
Literature and- Scottish books 
38a George Streel, Edinburgh, 1 
031-225 2942 


ANTHONY W. UYWOOD 

GRANTHAM * tM,PT LINCOLNSHIRE 

Antiquarian & General Literature 
Frequent Cataleguei 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE' 


KEITH HOGG 

' New' SntwtlHml A . 


Catalogues Hating 
BIBUOQRAPHICA and 
TYPOO RAPHICA sent bn requesi 
82 HIGH STREET TENTER DEN. KENT 


Siriflii Rarity ’■eni-eftii .lo ^Col- 
Won Trade & iiibtarses. rr«« 


FOYLES 

BOOKSHOP 

World-renowned 
. specialists in 
Rare Books 


We'll be pleased to 
welcome you at Stand 
No 42 at the Book 
Collectors Fair 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 

2 min. from Tottenham Court Road Sin, 


ANDREW BOYLE 

(Boukscllrr) 

LIMITED 

21, FRIAR STHEET, 
WORCESTER. 


JUVENILES \m 
LARGE GENERAL STOCK 


New publication 
An Index to the Anmiala 
1820-1850 

Volume I, The Authors, 
by the late Andrew Boylo 
3gna. 


I hTAND “ 

Peter Barrie 

M. BIRMINGHAM ROAD, 
WYLOE dREEN. SUTTON COLDFIELD 
f > 021 - 7 J 3 7751 

Atlases, Maps, Ffne Books 


JABEZ ELLIOTTS MISCELLANY 

ol old, nfra, and unusual books, 

• curious maniwcripK, end ephemera. 

Issued every month by 
\ iabez Elliott, (Hngvrood, Hanes. 


ENGLISH' L17ERATURJB IN 
•iALt ITS; ASPECTS 
Catalogues U4ual Regularly 
tiRI,C & JOAN STEVENS ■ 

I ( . aW*g>a«< R«aA Lae*», N.W.Z j . 
Buclrniw bv ,ur npjioin 1 mem nuts . 




















